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—and it makes 
such a cheerful room! 


Q' course it does! The rich, warm 
colorings and refreshing patterns of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs will make 
any room more pleasant. 

And be side S be ing charming these rugs 
are sanitary, waterproof, durable, easy 


to cle an and low in cost. 


Your dealer has them in many dainty 
patterns and in these popular sizes: 


l'izx3_ feet $ .80 6 x 9 feet $ 9.75 
3 x3 feet 1.60 7'zx 9 feet 11.85 
3 x4 feet 2.40 » x10'2 feet 16.60 
xO feet 5.20 9 x12 feet 19.00 
Pri ar :*W , < a » t/a. 
Canada r ner / her 
f 


Write for our free booklet, showing the 
many patterns in full color. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATEC 


Phi " York ( a Boston 
( eland an Fra Minneayx« Kansas City 
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From Friend to Friend 


a TOUCH 

ogians and scientists are agreed 
on | that ages ago, before man was, in the 
in} dim dawn of the fifth day of creation, 
masses of jelly-like substance of all shapes 
and of various sizes in various stages of 
development, felt their way around the 
dark, silent, slimy depths of oozy mud and 
water which covered the surface of the 
earth. 

They are that thru the sense of 
touch ian these first representatives of 
living things found their food, located 
their enemies and developed and pro- 
tected their lives. 

There is a tremendous gap between 
these lowest forms of spinal life and 
normal man—the crowning glory of crea- 
tion. 

And yet the sense of touch is almost 

equally necessary for the preservation of 
the life of a man or a woman. Without 
it, heat and cold, things hard and soft, 
things round or sharp, things smooth or 

would all seem the same. The safety 
of every living thing is more dependent 
on the sense of touch than we perhaps 
realize. 

Hundreds of sightless persons have been 
able to read with their fingers. Hundreds 
of deaf persons have been able to receive 
messages in the dark thru the sense of 
touch. 

In some cases human beings have been 
deprived of every other sense and have 
lived and been happy. 

Helen Keller has perhaps demonstrated 
the possibilities of the development of 
this sense of touch to a greater degree 
than has any other person. 

But if Nature did not standardize her 
products and advertise them in her own 
way, the sense of touch would avail little. 
Excessive heat always advertises a pos- 
sible burn. Excessive cold always adver- 
tises a possible frostbite. A worm knows 
that as well as you do, and does his best 
to escape either. 

These, and scores of other kinds of in- 
formation, are standardized by Nature 
and advertised to every living thing. Thru 
the sense of touch they all from the least 





to the atest read Nature’s advertise- 
ments, for the preservation of Nature’s 
creatures. 


In standardizing their products and in 
advertising the merits of those products, 
the manufacturers whose announcements 
appear in Successful Farming have created 
no new plan. They are simply developing 
and refining and fitting to the conditions 
of modern civilization, the natural law 

which Nature enacted ‘and enforced long 
before man was created or the more 
— senses like sight and hearing were 

evelo 

These advertisements of standardized 
merchandise convey definite, reliable and 
understandable information thru your 
morehighly developed senses. They serve 
for you the same purpose that standard- 
ized, advertised and distinguishable qual- 
ities in the things which surrounded them, 
served for the earlier inhabitants of this 
earth. 

They enable you to make an intelligent 
and certain choice of the things that will 
most surely serve your purpose. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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The Cumulative Value in 


Most Miles Per Dollar 














OST miles per dollar was 

the rallying cry which, 

twenty years ago, drew togeth- 

er the forces of the Firestone 
Organization. 


It was a vital slogan then; it 
is up-to-date now; it will be a 
live issue when present records 
are long left behind. 


It has cumulative value, be- 
cause it carries the promise 
that the finest tire building 
organization in the world is 


Firestone 


constantly striving to make 
good this pledge to the public 
under the leadership of the 
man who puts his name on 
the tire. 


Reinforced by every known 
mechanical art, unlimited re- 
sources and twenty years’ ex- 
perience—most miles per dollar 
means more today than ever. 


And however the standard of 
mileage climbs, the name, 
Firestone, must always mean 
the most miles for the money. 
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IT PAYS TO KNOW THE COST 


Cost of Production Records Are Essential 


By A. H. SNYDER 


the farm bureaus, the agricultural colleges, and the 
United States department of agriculture are the studies 
they are making of the cost of producing farm products. 
Definite and accurate information regarding the operating ex- 
pense of farms is more essential than it has ever been before. 
Not only the welfare of the farming industry and those en- 
gaged in it, but the welfare of the entire country and all 
classes of people are dependent upon the placing of agriculture 
upon a stable and profitable basis. In order to bring about 
this situation, it must be possible for farmers to realize a 
reasonable profit above the cost of efficient production and the 
first essential is to determine the actual cost of producing the 
necessary quantities of the several farm products. 
Unquestionably, there are changes and improvements needed 
in the prevailing systems and methods of marketing some of the 
principal farm products, and farmers’ organizations have un- 
dertaken the task of finding out what 
is needed along that line and bringing 


A MONG the most valuable work that is being done by 


the average cost of production plus a fair profit. On the other 
hand, those who produced at the lowest cost would realize a good 
profit if the crop sold for a price equal to the average cost of 
production. As an illustration of how this would work out in 
the case of the 481 wheat growers, the accompanying table 
has been prepared in such a way as to show how many would 
have made a profit and how much profit each would have 
madé if the crop had sold at $2.15, which was the average cost 
of production. 

The purpose in giving this table is to emphasize the fact that 
——- of the price at which the crop was sold, provided it all 
sold at approximately the same price, there would be a wide 
difference in the net return which the several producers re- 
ceived, and that the profit received by each producer would be 
in Fei ee to his cost of production. 

t would be possible to multiply illustrations of this kind in- 
definitely, A reduction in the cost of production has just the 
same effect as an equivalent increase 

in price. This is a fundamental 
























































about the changes necessary to —— ==] principle which 7 to the grow- 
remedy the situation. But, even | Table showing what farmers would profit or ing of all kinds of farm products and 
tho the marketing conditions are | lose if wheat sold for average cost of production. the production of all commodities. 
made —_ eo cost of production will — 2 = pee = ae aoe - ang com- 
continue to a most important : P | ead ' modity has u is production 
factor in determining the farmers’ Net Cost | No. of | Ttvent of | at 2.15" cost to the minimum, he has not 
profits. } | No. Farms | per Bushel exhausted his possibility for increas- 
That “the farmer is entitled to the ‘o a it ing his returns. 
cost of production and a fair profit” ws Ss Re i > here are a number of factors that 
is a statement frequently seen and 1.20 | 5& 2.2 - 95 enter into the cost of producing farm 
heard. In order that I may not be 1.30 9 YS ae bo crops, but very frequently when a 
misunderstood, I will say right here a » ak i a man begins to seriously study his 
that he is not only entitled to it, 1:60 2 | «(148 aaa items of cost he finds that one or two 
but he must have it. No man can 1.70 6 | 03 | * 4s factors are responsible for his costs 
continue in any line of business in- ‘oe = esa | = being higher or lower than the aver- 
definitely if his expense is equal to or 2.00 33 03 | “ [15 age. ten by comparatively small 
greater than his income. To continue, 2.10 30 46.6 | “05 increase in expense it is possible to 
a business must be self-supporting e ay He Logs = materially decrease the cost of pro- 
and to be attractive it must be at 2.40 >) a 25 duction per bushel, or other unit. 
least as profitable as other lines of 2.50 19 64.8 As 35 Whileitis not true, forexample, that 
business requiring corresponding abil- HE 4 bo + ae = lowest production costs are ys 
ity, investment, etc. 2.80 os | #1" 65 associated with highest yields, it is 
On the other hand, the price of any gn a ee See -75 true that a com ti small in- 
product, whether it is a farm product i a ie ae ee co ee = crease in yield, when not accompanied 
or manufactured product, cannot be 3.20 | 5 82.4 | 1.05 by a corres ing increase in cost, 
adjusted to the varying costs of a 3.30 8 4.1 | 1.15 makes a decided reduction in the cost 
urge number of individual producers. || 3°55 : | “= of production per bushel. 
Every man who sees fit to produce 3.60 5 88.1 1.45 t us consider the case of a man 
or manufacture a given product can- | 3.70 4 88.9 ‘ 1.55 who grows corn at a cost of $30 an 
not be guaranteed the cost of pro- ¥74 : =e ew acre. If he has a yield of thirty-five 
duction, regardless of how high that 4.00 91.2 ~ 1.85 bushels to the acre, his cost per 
cost may be. The man whose cost of 4:10 3 18 | 1.95 bushel is 85.7 cents. A yield of forty 
production is low realizes a ter ‘se : -s | es fer bushels to the acre would reduce his 
profit than the man with high cost, 440 | 38 93.8 | “ 2.25 |f cost to seventy-five cents and a yield 
and it is right that he should. Con- 4.50  |* 3 94.40 | “2.35 of fifty bushels would make the cost 
sequently, the farmers’ profit will ‘ ee te i a per bushel sixty cents. 
continue to bear a direct relation to 4.80 | 95.6 4 2.65 Actual records of the cost of pro- 
his cost of production and will be in- | 4.90 2 96.0 2.75 ducing corn indicate that a higher 
creased or decreased as cost of pro- | 5.00 7 08.4 3.95 than average yield and a lower t 
duction increases or decreases. a ————— ——| average cost of production per bushel 





I have before me the figures show- 
ug actual cost of producing wheat 
ind corn on several hundred farms. The figures for wheat, 
whieh were collected by the United States department of 
agriculture, apply to the 1919 crop and include 481 farms 
located in the principal winter and spring wheat sections. The 
cost per bushel varies from $1 to more than $5, the average 
ing $2.15. On what cost per bushel is the wheat grower en- 
titled to expect a profit? If the price were such as to return only 


fair profit on a cost of $1 a bushel only two farmers out of the. 


‘Sl would have made a fair profit. Certainly it could not be 
‘pected that farmers would grow wheat when less than one- 
ilf of one percent of them made a profit. 

On the other hand, if the pricejwere such as to return a profit 
to those whose cost of production was $5 a bushel, those who 
produced at a cost of $1 would realize a profit of more than $4 

bushel. It must be conceded that such a price is not justified, 
but there are farmers having costs of production ranging all 
the way from the minimum of $1 a bushel, and evidently some 
crowers will receive much greater profit than others, regardless 

{ where the price is fixed. In the case of the 481 farmers re- 

‘erred to, it cost approximately one-half the farmers more to 

produce wheat than the average cost of $2.15 a bushel. If the 

price were such as to return a fair profit on the average cost 

f production, only about one-half the growers would have 

realized a profit The same situation maintains in the majority 

f cases. Usually about one-half produce their crops below the 
verage cost of production and the other half above the average 

cost. Consequently, only about one-half the producers would 

fiud it profitable to produce a crop if the price were based upun 


frequently go together. In the study 
of the cost of producing corn in Iowa 
made by the farm bureau of that state it was found that the 
average cost was 93 cents. Twenty-nine farms, or about 
nine percent of the total number on which records were kept, 
produced corn at a cost of less than 80 cents a bushel. 

checking up it was found that the ave yield on these twenty- 
nine farms was ten bushels more than the — for the entire 
337 farms included in the study. The individual farm with 
lowest cost had a yield of seventy bushels to the acre. 

In this same group of farms from which records were obtained, 
there were twenty-nine farms on which the cost per bushel was 
$1.25 or more. On these farms the yield was 32.8 bushels per 
o—_ or 16.9 bushels less than the average for the entire 337 

arms. 

It is interesting to compare the cost per acre on the farms 
where the high yields and low yields were obtained in the 
instance just mentioned. The twenty-nine farms with the best 
yields grew 59.7 bushels to the acre at a cost of 80 cents a 
bushel. This makes a cost of $47.76 an acre. The twenty-nine 
farms with the low yields grew 32.8 bushels to the acre at a 
cost of $1.25 a bushel. In this case the cost per acre is $41. 
By comparing these figures it is seen that the farms on which 
corn was produced at a cost of 80 cents per bushel actually 
spent $6.76 more per acre in production than farms on which 
it cost $1.25 per bushel for production. From this it is evident 
that reducing the cost per acre to the minimum does not neces- 
sarily result in the lowest cost per bushel. 

is is an important point to consider at the present time. 
With the low prices at which farm (Continued on page 80 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


RESIDENT HARDING has made no mistake fin his se- 
lection for the important position of secretary of agricul- 
ture. H. C. Wallace is a graduate of the Iowa college of 
agriculture at Ames, and after graduation was closely associated 
with that sage of agricultural journalism, “Uncle Henry,” his 
father, until his death in 1916. Henry C. has since been ably 
filling his father’s place as editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Mr. Wallace has had experience as a farm owner and 
manager. He is especially well-known to livestock men as 
secretary of the Cornbelt Meat Producers’ Association which has 
been a conspicuous factor in fighting the battles of livestock 
shippers. 

Mr. Wallace is a clear thinker, a wise counsellor, a good 
fighter for what he considers a just cause and a man who can 
be depended upon to study agricultural problems from the 
broad viewpoint of the greatest good to the greatest number. 

We bespeak for Mr. Wallace the support ofall farmers in 
his new responsibilities. 


FARM LOAN ACT CONSTITUTIONAL 


T IE opinion of the Supreme Court, rendered February 28th, 
makes the federal farm loan banks constitutional and their 
bonds tax free. This is the long hoped for end of a controversy 
started in the Missouri courts by the farm mortgage interests 
whose business has been curtailed by the farm loan banks. 

The farm loan banks can now go ahead and issue more bonds, 
which they have refrained from doing during the pending of this 
case in the Supreme Court. It was most unfortunate that these 
banks have been hindered by this case during the most trying 
need of the farmers. Funds for the farm loan banks will now be 
available again for loans to the farmers 


HORSE PLAY IN POLITICS 


NE need not seek far to find examples of political horse 

play in state legislatures and in congress. Sincerity is a 
word that many politicians have little use for. Take for ex- 
ample the emergency tarifi which the farmers demanded and 
the house immediately, after only eight hours debate, passed 
on to the senate. 

Mark Sullivan in news from Washington, February 16th, 
says: ‘The emergency tariff will pass the senate this week. A 
few Democrats will vote for it.* * * * * Superficially, 
the Republicans will probably present a fairly united front in 
favor of the bill. Those western Republican senators who are 
most prone to flout party discipline have in thé present case 
the dominating motive of flattering the farmers in their dis- 
tricts by voting for the bill.* * * * * The bill is purely 
agricultural and of sixteen Republican senators from the 
manufacturing states of New Englan«| and the East only one 
has ever opened his mouth in favor of it. * * * Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, being chairman of the committee in charge of 
of the bill, has gone thru the parliamentary combat but only 
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COMMENT 


the guileless have any idea that Penrose’s heart is in it. He has 
fathered it only because of party exigencies. Probably he would 
never hae let the bill come up if he had not been intimidated 
by the Western senators from farming communities who wanted 
to get a record with speeches in favor of it. * * * * On 
the theory that it was an emergency measure intended in good 
faith for temporary effect, forty-one house Democrats voted for 
it. They will not vote for it again when it comes before them 
as revised by the senate. From the day the bill entered the 
senate on December 27th, Republic and Democrats alike 
have treated it as camouflage. The Democrats saw the oppor- 
tunity to contrast it with Republican campaign promises to 
reduce the cost of living, and have used it with political skill. 
The Republicans have used the bill merely as an opportunity 
for senators with farming constituents to make solemn speeches. 
The Republican leaders never had any intention of making it 
a law.” 

After all, were the politicans in congress any less sincere than 
the farmers themselves who demanded hasty action after they 
had solemnly insisted in years not far gone by, that the tariff 
be taken from politics and placed in the hands of a non-partisan 
commission. 

The emergency is now almost over. The law would be of 
questionable benefit at this late date had it passed. President 
Wilson vetoed it. The tariff will be horse play in congress just 
as it has always been. Keep it out of politics. 


FARM LAND VALUES 
HAT should be factors in determining the value of farm 
land? Why are farms in one locality or state so much 
higher in price than another? Are sales based upon fancied 
values or productive values? 

The time is coming when one will base the buying value more 
upon what the land can produce. Other things naturally have 
some value such as distance from town—not so much now in 
miles as in time, in which roads are the determining element. 
Improvements naturally must be paid for at replacement value 
less salvage. There may or may not be a sentimental value to 
add to the rest. That depends on whether the buyer or the seller 
wants to buy or to hold in among friends. A stranger naturally 
ignores sentimental values if he is buying a farm. This last factor 
too often sets the price of farm land in a county in a far-reaching 
way where it has no right to be effective. Just because one 
farmer buys out a neighbor at a high price so his son can live 
close by is no reason why every other land sale should be affected 
by it. Yet “so and so got so much for his farm. Mine is worth 
that too—just as good land.” So it goes. Sales based upon 
false standards of value. 

If a man is a productive farmer who does not want to sell 
out, every influence that raises his land values only increases his 
overhead expense. His taxes will be higher, but this can be 
offset by taking advantage of increased values to secure in- 
creased loans. This may or may not be a wise thing to do. 
That is a matter of management. 
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When one looks around to buy a factory he gets an appraisal 
of its replacement value and what its output can be. If the out- 
put can yield a fair return of interest on the investment it is a 
good buy. There is not the sentimental value in a factory that 
there is in farm land because the farm isa home as well as a 
productive center, which is not true of the factory. Distance 
from market, or ease of getting supplies and distributing manu- 
factured products are considered in factory values. There is 
the element of monopoly value in farm land that does not exist 
in factory values. Factories can be created without limit, but 
farm land cannot be. The deal cannot be made unless some- 
one who has a farm wants to sell. 

In an effort to get production costs, some economists are 
figuring land sales values as one of the items of overhead in 
cost of production. Tho this does not seem right, yet if done 
at all it should be done on a right basis. Speculative values of 
land have no place in determining the cost of farm products. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTEEN 


"THE Committee of Seventeen has outlined a plan for 
marketing grain and is submitting it to grain growers for 
their consideration. On another page in this issue the proposed 
plan is described. 

The plan recommended is simply an attempt to apply to the 
marketing of grain the same principles that other producers 
have followed successfully in marketing their products. Our 
great manufacturers could not be successful if they did not hire 
expert salesmen for their wares. The farmers must do the same. 

The farmer is essentially a producer, not a salesman. It is not 
possible for each individual farmer to be an expertsalesman, 
but it is essential that farmers have the benefits of expert sales- 
manship in marketing their products. This is what the pro- 
posed plan is designed to provide. 

Those who expected the committee to help market last year’s 
crop did not realize how tremendous a task it was to make an 
investigation of the various phases of the marketing problem 
and formulate a plan that would meet the need for years to 
come. The Committee of Seventeen is to be commended for 
the thoro way in which it has gone about the stupendous 
task entrusted to it. 





FLEXIBLE TARIFF NEEDED 
Tt making of new tariff schedules is a complicated and 
delicate task. If for protection, care must be taken to not 
unnecessarily raise the price of goods at home. But the big 
problem is to fix the rates so that retailiation by foreign coun- 
tries may not do us more harm than the tariff does good. 

For this reason they who have given considerable study to 
foreign trade favor a flexible tariff—a tariff with bargaining 
features in it so that the rates can be increased or lowered as 
may be necessary to bring a foreign nation to times if it sees fit 
to start a discriminatory commerce war against us. Already 
many of our products are discriminated against. 

It would be the height of folly to enact a tariff law to protect 
the American farmer with no regard to the effect of such a law 
upon our foreign trade. Other nations can enact tariff laws too. 
They can close their doors to our products just as easily as we 
can partly close ours to their products. 


PUT EDUCATION IN CABINET 
RE we less concerned about education than about com- 
merce, or labor, or war, or agriculture? If these be worthy 
of a department with its secretary in the cabinet, education may 
well ask for and receive such recognition. The Smith-Towner 
bill before congress should pass. 

There are 13,515,886 foreign born immigrants in the United 
States who are largely ignorant not only of the American 
language but of our customs and ideals. If we allow the gates 
to remain open we will be flooded with more immigrants. We 
have not absorbed and Americanized all we have. The task is 
too great without special efforts along educational lines. This 
cannot be done by local school authorities. It is a national 
‘roblem and as such needs national direction and support. 

But the foreign born are not our only problem. We have large 
numbers who live in sections where schooling is not provided. 
Chese mountain and plains sections need attention. Every child, 
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Sooooosooosoooooooosos 
A WORD OF GREETING 


After a year spent in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Meredith is back on the 
job. He returned as this issue was 
being made ready for the press and 
just in time to send the following 
word of greeting to our readers. 

— EDITORS. 
Successful Farming Readers: 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the past year has been filled 
with many wonderful experi- 
ences for me, it is particular- 
ly pleasing to be back and in 
closer touch with Successful 
Farming and all its activities 
than has been possible during that time. 

I come back to my desk here imbued, if possible, with 
a desire to be even more helpful to our thousands of sub- 
scribers and all farmers generally, than ever before. 
There is much to be done in fostering, protecting and 
securing fair conditions for agriculture. This can be 
accomplished only by all working together, and I hope 
that I may be permitted to help so far as I am capable 
of helping. I hope that Successful Farming with our 
organization of capable, earnest men and women may 
be a tower of strength. Certainly our efforts will be sincere, 
and honest, with a desire for no special favor for agricul- 
ture to the disadvantage of other industries—but in the 
open and as vigorously as possible for a fair deal for 
agriculture and the millions of honest, hard working 
farmers and their families who form the backbone of all 
that is sound in America. 

I hope that the experiences that I have had as secretary 
of agriculture the past year may make me more efficient 
and better able to serve our large family of readers and 
their interests. I hope that my experiences may be 
turned to the advantage of our readers. 

I will have more to say later regarding the department 
of agricuiture, but I cannot refrain from saying in this 
word of greeting a word for the great body of earnest men 
and women I found in the department. They are imbued 
with a spirit of service. Every reader of Successful Farm- 
ing, every farmer, every person living upon a farm can 
gain much by close contact with, and loyal support of the 
department. Any strengthening of the hands of those 
in the department who are studying your problems with 
a desire to be helpful to you and agriculture, and they are 
legion, in fact I found no exceptions, will come back to 
the country a thousand fold. 

If I have accomplished anything during my short stay 
in the department, and some enthusiastic friends have 
been good enough to say I have, I am more than repaid, 
by such expression and the appreciation of the farmers of 
America, for any effort or sacrifice I have made. 

Pledging anew to each of you my interest and 
best effort in your behalf and in the behalf of 
agriculture, and asking in return only that I 
have your cooperation, your advice and your 
counsel, I remain, 


Fraternaliy yours, 


every adult should know how to read and write American, and 
know something of our national principles of government. 
The Smith-Towner bill provides for a department of educa- 
tion with its secretary in the cabinet; an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 for removal of illiteracy; the same sum for Americani- 
zation of our foreign born; $50,000,000 for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities; $20,000,000 for physical education and 
sanitation; and $15,000,000 for preparation of teachers. 





€, T. MEREDITH. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


8 this is being written in the closing hours of the session, 

with the Wilson administration about to expire, it is quite 

apparent that the pretentious program outlined by the 
friends of agriculture when congress convened last December 
has failed of realization. The history of the great campaign 
to aid agriculture is generally regarded as disappointing. Most 
of the measures of a permanent and emergency character have 
been put to sleep—and join the host of the things that must go 
over. Here are some of the measures which have failed of 
passage: 

1. The Capper-Volstead bill framed to relieve farm coopera- 
tive organizations of prosecutions under the Clayton Act. 

2. The Kenyon-Anderson bill intended to regulate the pack- 
ing*industry and creating a livestock commission for such 
regulation. 

3. The ¢old storage bill, which passed by both houses, but 
which was killed in conference. 

4. The Truth-in-Fabric bill which was strongly endorsed by 
farm organizations and which was calculated to put a premium 
on real wool and a heavy discount on shoddy by providing for 
accurate stamping as to the amount of wool that went into a 
fabric. . 

The real reason for the failure of these bills is to be found in 
the hostility of Republican leaders who are in control of pro- 
cedure in congress. Farm organizations spent an active two 
months but were apparently without the punch to effect the 
adoption of measures of which they approved over the opposi- 
tion of elements in both houses, aided and supported by out- 
side forces that are opposed to regulatory beataiohion. 

The Capper-Volstead bill fell thru, pending for two. months 
in conference committee of the two houses. Some of the senate 
conferees insisted on placing cooperative organizations under 
the Sherman Act, thus rendering them liable to all the penalties 
to which corporations are liable without giving any of the bene- 
fits. Representative Volstead of Minnesota refused to yield on 
this point, so there was nothing to do but drop the effort. 

In regard to the packer bill the case was different. It would 
have passed the house easily if it had been permitted to come to 
a vote. It was placed on the calendar. Appropriation bills had 
the right of way. Advocates of the bill pleaded for a “special 
rule’’ but the leaders, who did the steering, were opposed to the 
measure on principle and refused to permit it to come before 
the house. 


Help for Drought-Stricken Sections 


O NE of the few measures that it was found possible to sand- 
wich in between appropriation bills was a measure which 
provides for the purchase of seed grain to the extent of $2,- 
000,000 by the department of agriculture for distribution among 
farmers in sections stricken by drought. A farmer may have 
seed to the extent of not more than $300 worth on appeal to the 
secretary of agriculture or an agency appointed by him. The 
condition on which the seed may be secured is that the farmer 
—_—, to use it for the production of grain and signs a first 
ien on his crop for payment. 


Tariff Bill Vetoed by President 


FTER much debate in which there was a volume of oratory 

as to the need of protecting the farmer, the Fordney 
emergency tariff bill was passed by both houses. Before its 
passage, however, word had reached the Capitol that President 
Wilson would in all probability veto it, so that whatever bene- 
fits might have come out of it belong only in the realm of specu- 
lation. 

Of the rest of the imposing program congress was enabled to 
effect the revival of the War Finance Corporation, but there is 
no available report of the extent to which it has helped the agri- 
cultural community or the benefits that will accrue from it in 
the immediate future. 

Control of grain exchanges, loosening up of credits by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the granting of loans on com- 
modities by farm land banks loomed large on the program of 


December. Nothing, however, was done to actomplish these 
things, tho they will all be brought up in the special session 
which President Harding is expected to call early in April. 
Voluminous hearings were held on the grain exchanges and the 
so-called gambling in futures but the measures pro d were so 
many ro varied and the subject so complicated that it was im- 
possible even to report a bill. The bill most favored at the 
present is the Gronna bill which would permit hedging up to 
200,000 bushels a deal. 

Early in the special session the senate committee on agri- 
— will tackle the entire question of speculation and grain 
utures. 


Controversy Over Roads 


EVERAL attempts to get thru congress an appropriation 

of $100,000,000 for the continuation of the federal road aid 

policy failed in the last two weeks of the session. A rider of the 

same character for the appropriation of the money was at- 

tached to the post office bill and to the agriculture bill. Both 
times, however, the attempt came to naught. 

It developed in the debate that there is abroad a large amount 
of criticism of the way the funds provided by the government 
were expended. Charges of graft on a large scale were hinted at 
and there was talk of a congressional investigation. Another 
reason for the opposition is that some favor the creation of a 
federal road commission to take the entire responsibility for the 
construction of roads in the states. This is the plan favored by 
Senator Townsend of Michigan, chairman of senate post office 
committee. 

The debate, however, clearly developed, that this plan will 
not find the necessary support. Senator Townsend, in fact, has 
promised that as soon as the special session convenes he will 
report a bill providing for the continuation of federal aid along 
the old lines. However, it is strongly urged that congress look 
further into the way the funds are expended, provide against 

ssible graft, now freely charged, make more pointed provision 

or the expenditure of the funds on interstate roads of standard, 
paved charatter, and also make it incumbent on the department 
of agriculture not only to approve every project but also to pass 
on it before monies are paid out. There is no danger at all of 
the abandonment of the “good roads” policy. 


Dairy Interests Divided on Butter Tax 


E dairy interests of the United States flocked to Washing- 
ton last month as # result of the decision made by the 
attorney general and the ruling of the treasury department to 
the effect that butter made from neutralized cream is adul- 
terated and is therefore subject to a tax of ten cents a pound. 
Here are the facts with regard to the treasury ruling: It does 
not hold that butter made from sour cream and milk is taxable 
but it does hold that “a grade of butter produced (1) from de- 
composed or rancid cream which has been neutralized by chemi- 
cals such as lime water before churning, or (2) from cream which 
is high in acid and has a bad odor and which is neutralized with 
chemicals is adulterated and subject to a tax of ten cents a 
pound under the Act of 1902.” The ruling further said: 

“A manufacturer of adulterated butter is required by law to 
register his factory, to give bond, pack and label his product in 
a prescribed manner and to pay a special tax in the sum of $600 

yer annum. A wholesaler of adulterated butter is required by 
aw to pay a special tax in the sum of $480 per annum. A 
dealer in adulterated butter is required by law to pay a special 
tax of $48 per annum.” 

The protest against the treasury ruling resulted in postpone- 
ment of the date on which it becomes effective to April Ist 
Dairy interests from all parts of the country appeared at a 
hearing on the question held before commissioner Williams of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. The dairy interests were over- 
whelmingl} opposed to the ruling, most of the representatives 
present declaring that it would practically ruin the dairy in- 
dustry in many of the states. The exception to the general 
condemnation were the Minnesota dairy interests which sub- 
mitted a strong plea in favor of the ruling. (Continued on page 28 
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NINETEEN TWENTY-ONE MODEL 


Cooperatives Have Rattled Along Long Enough With Out-of-date Models 


By ALSON SECOR 


‘‘Your committee reports that the cooperative associations do not ‘fix prices’. They 
simply are efficient agencies to get the best prices that the consuming market affords. The 
fact that several of the cooperative associations on the Pacific coast are at the present time 
constrained to accept prices below their calculated costs of production indicates that they 
have not secured thru their organization any jmmunity from fundamental economic laws.”’ 


HE old Farmers’ Alliance attempted to solve the farmers’ 
problems of marketing by legislation. Political action does 

not change economic law. ‘Lhe ‘Grangers’’ undertook to 
solve them by both political pressure and eliminating the 
middleman. These old models served a purpose—that of 
propegnnsh. They were the forerunners of a study of economic 
problems. But after thirty or forty years of various attempts 
to get more money out of farming by either getting more for 
roduction or paying less for purchases, the farmers have come 
ace to face with the most critical time in the history of agri- 
culture. It is time to get a new model—one with power and 
staying quality. One that can pull you out of any difficulty. 

“Ye gods, a have been working for thirty years at this 
thing and still they are going along on the same old lines,” 
thought Aaron Sapiro as he sat in the marketing conference of 
cooperatives last summer and heard them tell their experiences 
in cooperative marketing. “I heard not a single word that con- 
tained an analysis of the fundamental reasons why you have 
not made in that time on your cooperative marketing 
idea,”’ he told the conference. ‘I think that the Pacific coast 
holds the answer for you as to why your cooperative associations 
that you have had going for thirty years have not made a dent 
in the market. All your little local cooperative associations are 
selling wheat against each other. You are all dealing in a mar- 
ket made by speculators, but you are not making that market.” 

Maybe you think Sapiro did not know what he was talking 
about. He is attorney for fourteen of the California cooperative 
associations which in 1919 collectively handled over three 
hundred. million dollars worth of products for the producers of 
that state, so I guess Sapiro had a right to find fault with the 
cooperatives of other states that have not yet learned to or- 
ganize commodities instead of localities. 

The Old Is to Give Way to the New 

Fact is, tho, that the farmers have of late been looking over 
the 1921 models and they seem to be getting ready to run the 
old Sete models into the scrap pile and invest in a new 
model. 

The nub of the whole question is best told by Sapiro in 
December Farm and Fireside where he says: “In the middle 
west there are literally thousands of marketing associations 
organized to market the products of their members. Each 
of these associations becomes a competitor inst the other. 
You have wheat competing against wheat, cheese competing 
against cheese, and corn competing against corn. Food products 
should not compete against each other. The buyers should 
compete for the food products.” 

Isn’t Sapiro right when he says that the farmers have been 
competing against one another in a group way instead of an 
individual way? That’s all they.have accomplished in thirty 
years! Ring around the rosy! 

How under heaven are they to ever control a commodity 
until they organize along commodity lines, instead of organizing 
geographically? The buyer buys commodity instead of geog- 
raphy. He cares little or nothing where a food product is 
grown—unless a locality has made a good name for a product 
by a uniform grade and quality. And even then he buys grade 
and not geography. 

When you become organized along commodity lines and get 
control of a certain product you are in a position to set a price 
on that product. It doesn't matter how many thousands of local 
cooperative associations there are of potato growers, for in- 
stance, they are potato growers and not potato marketers until 
organized in a big way for potato marketing. 

It Takes Commodity Control to Set Prices 

Control of a commodity means the ability to set the price. 
Whether it means an extortionate price or not will depend upon 
the good sense of the producers. The price should melude all 
the risks and costs of production and a fair profit over a period 
of years. Then the lean years when the growers have put in 
money and labor only to have an off season knock out a por- 
tion of the cropwill be cared forby the general average price. 

It is not necessary to control all of any product to be in a 
position to set the price. A control of over fifty percent of the 
marketable crop will make the buyers come to the producers to 
get what they need. But the buyers must know that there is 
absolute control of that surplus over a period of years. 

Sapiro says the secret of su cooperative marketing in 
California is the five-year contract with the growers. Some 
associations out there are now signing their members up for a 
seven-year period. The speculators, who toil not, neither do 


they —, but are clothed better than the producers, will think 
twice before starting an expensive fight against a combination 
of growers who have signed up for five years that they will 
sell only to their association. 

Look at the twin six of the 1921 model. Organization along 
commodity or crop lines instead of geographic lines. Long term 
contracts with the producers to pool their entire salable crop. 
The best epodalions brains that can be hired to conduct the 
marketing end. An association sewed up so tight that outsiders 
cannot get the benefit unless they join. A head that deals with 
the buyers after a fair price ting 4 om set by a committee repre- 
senting the producers, the sales office, the consumers. 

I do not know what plan will be chosen by the committee of 
seventeen but it seemstome that the plan outlined above by 
Sapiro, based upon tbe success of the California growers, con- 
tains the fundamentals of cooperative marketing success. 

The Special Committee Reports Back 

The subcommittee that went out to California to study first 
hand the cooperative marketing success of those producers 
who have a commodity that is limited in extent have reported 
back to the committee of seventeen. This report gives an idea 
what sort of cooperative machine the 1921 model is apt to be. 
I want to say here for the benefit of those who are in a hurry to 
get results that so far as grain is concerned and other universal 
crops also—it will take a year or two to get the plans perfected 
and the machine to —s 

I like to use the word machine because it at once suggests the 
elimination of the personal element and also indicates power and 
staying qualities. I shall quote freely irom the committee's 
report in order to give you their views. 

“Your committee was deeply impressed with the fact that 
successful western cooperatives have passed beyond the stage 
of local shipping point cooperation tothat centralized organiza- 
tion which is necessary if significant results are to be obtained 
in the market distribution of the crop. The individual growers 
no longer seek to retain personal control over the disposal of 
their crop, thru the local cooperative association if they see fit, 
thru other channels if these seem to offer more at the moment. 
Instead, they delegate this power to a large-scale marketin 
company which, either thru a centralized or a federated plan o 
organization, brings to a focus the administration of supplies 
sufficient in volume to give it an effective influence in the 
market centers and hence upon the price-making process. 

“This is simply to say that, for the specialized and delicate 
process of market distribution, they regard their industry rather 
than the individual producer as the unit, and as many as pos- 
sible of those who grow a given commodity organize to have this 
work performed jointly for the best interests of all the members. 

Cooperation Entails a Real Obligation 

“The western people invariably counseled us that it was use- 
less to launch such a cooperative agency unless a majority of 
producers turn their 
unless the members of the organization are tied to it by con- 
tractual obligations covering a period long enough at least to 
get the new sales system established in the markets, say five 
years. Even after it is so established they regard it as neces- 
sary to sign up the growers annually for the whole of each 
year’s business.” 

This committee of midwesterners who are familiar with the 
fact that some of our cooperatives are not exclusive, report that 
“the other side of this exclusive relationship of the producer to 
the cooperative selling concern is that the sales agency handles 
only the product of its members. “It is not a commercial com- 
pany trading with the general public for the profit of its members 
as are many of our farmers’ elevators. Rather it is a mutual 
association for service to its members on a cost basis. In the 
judgment of your committee this exclusive membership rela- 
tion of the Pacific coast cooperatives represents the true type 
of cooperative organization and should be followed by mid-west 
organizations. . 

‘While an effective degree of. centralization is necessary for 
the control of actual operations, this can be kept on a demo- 
cratic footing thru a federated scheme of organization and the 
vesting of control in the hands ef directors elected by the mem- 
ber bodies. The voting trust type of organization seems to the 
committee inappropriate to a cooperative organization. 

“California cooperative associations fall into two classes, 
those in which growers hold pee Sany in the control 
association and those in which individ join in a local associa- 
tion, and those district exchanges join in (Continued on page 84 
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A PLAN FOR MARKETING GRAIN 


What the Committee of Seventeen Recommends 
By A. H. SNYDER 


PLAN for a national grain marketing association, con- 

trolled by grain growers, and designed to serve the 

producers of grain in the same way that an expert sales 
organization serves the factory which produces the products 
handled by it, is proposed in the report of the Farmers’ Grain 
Marketing Committee of Seventeen. This plan is now being 
placed before farmers’ cooperative organizations for their con- 
sideration, and a meeting is to be held in Chicago on April 6th 
at which time their representatives will take definite action re- 
garding its adoption. 

Nearly every grain grower knows the origin, purpose, and 
nature of the Committee of Seventeen. At a meeting held last 
July, to which all cooperative grain marketing organizations 
were invited to send delegates, and which was attended by 
delegates from practically all such organizations, a resolution 
was passed asking the president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to appoint a committee of not toexceed seventeen 
members to work out a suggestive plan whereby the several 
cooperative grain marketing organizations might concentrate 
their efforts. The committee went about its task in a broad and 
thoro manner, and with a keen ap- 
preciation of the importance of its 


company, or companies, which would lease, buy, or build 
terminal elevators. 

3. Facilities for financing the marketing of grain by country 
elevators thru the organization of a finance corporation whose 
capital stock would be subscribed by the grower members. 

4. Facilities for marketing the exportable surplus of grain 
thru the organization of an export corporation. 

5. Service departments furnishing information covering local, 
national, and world-wide conditions affecting the grain trade, 
also information and service in connection with transportation, 
legal, statistical, and other problems. 

It is not contemplated that all of these five lines of service 
shall be established at the outset, but it is evident that all of 
them are essential if large quantities of grain are to be handled 
most advantageously for the growers. The necessity for main- 
taining sales offices on the terminal markets is apparent, if 
grain growers are to have the benefit of trained, expert sales- 
manship in my | of their product. The necessity for 
adequate warehouse facilities at proper points is equally ap- 
parent. It is likewise evident that a concern which handles 
large quantities of grain must be ade- 
quately financed, and in such a man- 
ner as will serve the financial needs of 





work and the tremendous responsibility 
resting upon it. Not only members of 
the committee, but also experts em- 
ployed by it, studied every phase of 
marketing all over this country and in 
other countries. Those who could speak 
with authority upon any phase of 
marketing were asked to give the com- 
mittee the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience. The plan evolved is 
not copied after any system of co- 
operative marketing which is now or 
ever has been in operation anywhere, 
but it is the outgrowth of more than 
six months of conscientious and 
arduous work and study on the part of 
the committee of seventeen. 


or diseussion of the plan, it will help 
if we outline briefly its general features. 
The accompanying diagram has been 
used by the committee in explaining 
the plan, and indicating the relation 
between the three elements which en- 
ter into its make-up. The grain grower 
members, the local cooperative ele- 
vator, or other local association, and 


The Farmers’ Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen, which is 
made up of representatives of 
marketing organizations, offers the 
accompanying plan for the consid- 
eration of grain growers. This 
committee made a thoro study of 
every phase of the question and that product. In general, the more 
the proposed plan is the result of 
more than six months’ work and 
Before entering into an explanation study. It is the most definite step 
that has been taken by farmers 
toward marketing one of their great 
staple products by thesame methods 
employed in merchandising other 
important commodities. 


the business conducted by it. The 
plan is to finance the undertaking as 
nearly as possible thru the existing 
financial agencies, but, if necessary, 
these will be supplemented by a finance 
corporation based upon stock sub- 
scribed by the members. 

No less important than the others is 
the service ym er ony No one can 
intelligently and successfully market 
a product without information regard- 
ing the conditions affecting the sale of 


complete and accurate the information 

ssessed by the salesman, the better 
e can sell his product. Oné of the 
greatest weaknesses in the present 
methods of marketing farm products 
lies in the fact that the buyers are 
usually fairly well informed as to the 
conditions affecting the trade, and the 
farmers are not. As a result of this 
situation, the buyer is at a great ad- 
vantage. By the proposed plan and 
its service department, the sellers of 
the farmers’ grain can be as well in- 
formed as the buyers. It is one of the 





the National Sales Agency constitute mune 
the three units in the operation of the 

proposed plan. The individual grow- 

ers contract with the local cooperative elevator, or other local 
association, to market their grain thru that agency. The local 
elevator companies or associations in turn contract with the 
national sales agency to dispose of the grain collected from 
individual growers by them. This in a very few words is the 
skeleton of the proposed plan. In order to understand its opera- 
tion it is necessary to know something as to the nature and 
function of the different units. 

It is evident to anyone who is at all informed as to prevailing 
methods of grain marketing that the National Sales Agency is 
the outstanding feature of the proposed plan. It is the part of 
the plan whereby a step is taken in cooperative grain market- 
ing beyond the limits to which that type of grain marketing 
has been confined thus far. It is an agency designed to keep 
control of the grain further on its road to the consumer than has 
been done with past and present methods. Let us consider the 
nature of this important unit of the plan and see what it is in- 
tended to do. 

According to the committee, the National Sales Agency is to 
be incorporated in the form of a “non-stock, non-profit, grain 
growers’ membership organization, which will provide for the 
marketing of grain by virtue of contracts with farmers’ coopera- 
tive elevator companies, or local cooperative associations to be 
formed where local farmers cooperative elevators do not exist.” 
he initial working capital with which the national agency can 
provide facilities for the immediate handling of grain is to 
to be secured thru membership subscriptions of the growers. 
After the plan is in operation and grain is being marketed, the 
funds for support of the work of the national agency will be 
secured by deduction of a certain percentage of the sales value 
of all grain sold thru its offices. 

In order to handle the grain, it is contemplated that the 
National Sales Agency will provide 

Branch sales offices at important grain markets to handle 
grain for each natural grain district. 

Terminal elevator service in connection with branch sales 

ffices, either by contract for same, or thru the organization of a 


ieinenen 
important steps in giving to farmers 
the advantage of expert salesmanship 
in disposing of their products. Every farmer cannot be an 
expert salesman and keep thoroly informed as to conditions 
affecting trade in his products, but by cooperating farmers can 
provide the best of salesmen and obtain the same results as if 
they were all highly trained along that line. That is what 
the grain marketing plan is designed to accomplish. ' 

The National Sales Agency is to be based upon a membership 
composed entirely of grain growers. As indicated in the diagram, 
the a grower has contact direct with the national organiza- 
tion by virtue of his membership. It is planned that the mem- 
bers shall elect representatives by districts and that the repre- 
sentatives so chosen shall constitute a board of directors, which 
shall control and direct the National Sales Agency. The exact 
number of directors which will constitute this controlling body 
has not been determined. -Of course, the actual work of selling 
the grain, and other lines of work connected therewith which 
require the services of specially trained and experienced men 
will be handled by experts, but the responsibility of employing 
the necessary experts and generally organizing and directing 
the work will rest upon the bo of directors. 

The Committee of Seventeen recognized the fact that one 
of the essentials to the success of any plan it might propose is 
that it should disturb the existing machinery and methods for 
marketing grain to the least extent ible. It took cognizance 
of the fact that there are more than four thousand farmer- 
owned cooperative elevators scattered thruout the grain- 
growing sections which have been serving their members and 
to a great extent solving the local grain marketing problems. 

The proposed plan is so devised as to give existing cooperative 
elevators and all other cooperative grain marketing associations 
an opportunity to become a part of the new system, and to do 
so without radically changing their methods of handling grain 
or dealing with their customers. One reason for making two 
contracts, one between the National Sales Agency and the local 
cooperative association, and another between the local associa- 
tion and the growers, is to permit the growers in a community 
to decide whether their grain shall be handled on consignment 
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or by pooling. The exact forms of contracts have not yet been 
drawn, but the contract between the local association and the 
grower will provide that the grower shall deliver all his surplus 
grain at the local elevator for a period of five years. The local 
association will contract with the National Sales Agency to 
handle all grain received by it for a similar period. 

The fundamental aim of the new plan is to stabilize prices 
and reduce the cost of transferring grain from the producer to 
the ultimate consumer. In the words of Clifford Thorne, one 
of the members of the Committee of Seventeen, it ishoped that 
it will be possible to “(1) move grain more regularly to market; 
(2) ship more directly from ee to consumption; (3) 
reduce speculators’ and middlemen’s profit; (4) place sellers 
on @ more equal footing with buyers; (5) establish more efficient 
selling, storage, and news gathering agencies under the control 
of farmers.” 

As I have already emphasized, the outstanding feature of the 
plan is the provision it makes for handling grain on the terminal 
markets. al cooperative elevators have become numerous 
and have been the means of correcting or at least alleviating 
a great many difficulties in the marketing of grain. But at 
present the local elevators in most cases have no alternative 
but to sell their grain on the terminal markets and at the prices 
the markets see fit to offer. As soon a8 the grain is sold by the 
local elevator it passes out of the control of the farmers. The 
prices quoted by the terminal markets are often extremely un- 
satisfactory, especially as regards their sharp fluctuations. The 
local elevators separately are powerless to deal with problems 
beyond their local territory and the new plan pro to become 
a factor in the handling of a large volume of grain without 
profit and with the sole purpose of serving the growers’ in- 
terests. 

There Are Good Reasons for Changes Proposed 

Some of the reasons for a change in the methods of grain 
marketing are given in a statement issued by the Committee. 
“Ali other great industries merchandise their products under 
their own direction. They are fully informed as to supply and 
demand. They suit distribution to demand, thereby main- 
taining a fairly stable market price, without daily fluctuations, 
and with only very gradual seasonal fluctuations. The farmer, 
on the other hand, ships his grain on the markets without re- 
gard to demand. 

“Grain prices in the United States are determined in a few 
large centers of distribution known as terminal markets. 
The market age at these terminals are owned, operated and 
maintained by private, closed corporations or associations 
known as grain exchanges or Boards of Trade. Upon examina- 
tion of the rules governing these associations and upon ques- 
tioning their officers, we have learned that elevator companies, 
distributing earnings on basis of wpe cannot become 
members of these exchanges. The effect of this is the exclusion 
of such farmer cooperative grain dealers from the terminal grain 
markets of our country. 

“The grain exchanges furnish the facilities by which specula- 
tion in grain and its products is carried on to an extent that 
almost staggers all human comprehension. We have, for 
instance, been informed from reliable estimates that the wheat 
sold each year in the wheat pit of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is three times the entire production of the world. The total 
grain sold on the Chicago Board of Trade annually is approxi- 
mately fifty-one times the amount of grain actually shipped to 
the Chicago market, and this market dominates all the markets 
of the country. 

“The inevitable results of this unlimited speculation are: 
First, constant manipulation of prices; second, great losses to 
producers and the public generally. 

“The credit facilities of the country are designed to meet 
the needs of business, with its quick turn-over, and, as recent 
experience has demonstrated, do not adequately take care of 
the farmers’ needs. It is often difficult for the farmer to secure 
sufficient credit to —— the orderly marketing of grain, 
fitting available supply to consumptive demand, this resulting 
in wide fluctuation in prices, to the disadvantage of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. The consumer’s price is based on the high 

int of the year, while the producer sells most of the grain at 
the low point. 

“The only adequate remedy for the conditions set forth, 

n the judgment of the Committee, is for farmers to enter 
extensively into the business of grain distribution, merchandis- 
ug grain as the products of other industries are merchandised. 
We have adopted a plan for cooperative grain marketing and 
‘inancing for submission to our various organizations, which 
we believe will accomplish the desired results. 


“We believe that the public will be greatly benefited by more 
stabilized prices for grain and its products, and we know that 
farm investments and the farmers’ vocation will be made far 
more sound and secure thereby. We note with satisfaction and 
great pride the many benefits that have been brought to con- 
sumer and producers of grain by the farmer cooperative ele- 
vator companies of our country, the number of which is now 
over 4,000. We have taken the farmer cooperative institutions 
as the basic unit upon which to construct our marketing system. 

“‘We deem the practice known as short selling of grain and 
other products a crime and have asked congress to legislate 
against it. 

“We are striving for the enactment of laws that shall open 
these grain exchanges and Board of Trade to membership of 
farmer cooperative elevator companies distributing their 
earnings on a basis of patronage. 

“We believe that grain should be distributed to the millers 
and exporters direct from country points in so far as this is 
possible, and the system of elevators and selling which we 
recommend has this end in view.” 

A Great Stepin American Agriculture 

If the plan proposed by the Committee is adopted and placed 
in full operation, it will constitute one of the most momentous 
steps in American agriculture. There will be many obstacles to 
overcome and fears and objections, both from friends and foes. 
Some who do not understand the situation will be scared that 
the farmers contemplate mye a grain “trust”’ and those who 
profit by the present system of grain marketing are likely to 
give loud voice to the same fear. Anyone who is informed knows 
that farmers could not maintain unduly high grain prices if they 
would attempt such a thing. To do so would necessitate the 
control of practically all land that produces grain or could 
possibly produce grain, and control of anything like that large 
a a of farmers is impossible. So long as all, or even a 
considerable percentage of farmers, are free to produce as much 
or as little in as they wish, there can be no unduly high 
prices. Such prices would encourage over-production, which 
would necessitate unduly low prices in order to dispose of the 
product. 

The very scope and bigness of the undertaking will prove a 
basis of fear to some. They will feel that it cannot be done 
and therefore will not help do it. This plan, or any other, can- 
not succeed without the support of a large percentage of those 
whom it is designed to serve, which are the growers of grain. 
The support must be in the form of providing adequate finances 
for carrying on the business, marketing grain thru the coopera- 
tive agency, and in addition, much work will be required in 
perfecting and maintaining the organization. 

So far as the financial part of the plan is concerned, it will 
be well for those who are inclined to feel that it will cost too 
much money to establish and operate the National Sales Agency 
to consider that the growers of grain are-financing the agencies 
which handle their grain at the present time and paying them 
a profit. It is estimated that one percent of the value of all 
grain marketed in this country annually would provide a sum 
of $13,000,000, and it is hoped that the new plan will benefit 
the producers more than one percent. 

The Plan Has Definite Purposes 

The moving of the crop to market in a more orderly manner, 
and adjusting the supply to the demand, while at the same 
time permitting the grower to market his crop and receive his 
pay when he desires, is one of the strongest features of the 
plan. It is a definite attempt to solve the most difficult problem 
in the marketing of grain. ; 

Meetings are being held in each of twenty-five states at which 
the proposed plan is being explained in detail by members of 
the Gcomsiiges of Seventeen. At these state meetings delegates 
are being chosen to represent the respective states at the 
meeting to be held in Chicago on April 6th, at which time the 

lan will be considered for adoption, and if adopted, plans will 

made for organizing and putting it into operation as early 

as possible. elegates at this meeting have been appointed 

among the states on the following basis: Each state will have 

one delegate at large and one additional delegate for each 

$15,000,000, or major portion therof, of grain marketed during 
the past ten years. ; 

The entire question is one of the most vital affecting the grain 
growing industry, and one in which every grower of grain should 
be vitally interested. It is a stupendous undertaking to mar- 
ket a product of so great volume and value as the grain crop 
of the United States. The most satisfactory and successful 
method cannot be worked out and put into operation in a few 
months by afew men. The continued interest and loyal support 
of all grain growers is essential to the success of any plan. 
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THE MOST PROFITABLE FARM 


Is it the Big One or Little One or One in Between? 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


USED to run a 240 acre farm, but now I am farming only 

80 acres. But I'll be hanged if I’m not working harder now 

than I did on the big farm,” This was the somewhat un- 
isual statement made by a farmer to a man from the United 
States department of agriculture after they had become ac- 
quainted while traveling on the same train. The government 
man, whom we can call Mr. Hall, had been telling of some of 
the interesting facts about different kinds of farms which had 
been studied in various surveys over the cornbelt. 

“That is entirely possible,’ replied Mr. Hall. “A man can 
take a small farm and put lots of work on it. But I suppose 
you are getting more money for your hard work—a cone 
labor income, in other words?” 

“No, that’s the dickens of it. I’m not even making as much 
as I used to. Altho I owned both of the farms yet a fellow has 
to figure interest on all his capital before he can say that he 
gets anything for his own work. That’s where the big farm had 
it on the smaller one. It was not valued so high because the 
improvements per acre were considerably less. Yet it was just 
as good land.” “Sure,” agreed Hall. “Let’s figure this out just 
for the fun of it. What would you estimate the buildings on the 
240 acre farm 


to be worth?” 
“Oh, roughly $400 
ibout $8,000.” 
e 


“Let's see— 
that figures out 
| 
qaeo 
i oom 
{00 


about $33 an acre. 
Now how about 
the eighty?” 

“Well, you have 
to have just about 
as many buildings 
on an eighty as 
you do on a 240 
acre farm, only 
they are smaller. 
Oh, I'd say about 
$6,500.” 

“That makes 
about #81 an acre 
for the small 
farm and about 20 
$33 an acre for 
the large farm— 
a difference of 
practically $50 
dollars an acre. 
That means that 
you will have to farm the eighty just that much harder in order 
to make it pay interest or else you will have to adopt a more 
intensive type of farming. To make this just a little more 

omplete, let us add in your investment per acre in machinery 
and see how that works out. About how much money did you 
have tied up in machinery on the big farm?” 

“Well, with present prices, I suppose it would represent an 
investment of about $1,500. That is its second hand value, not 
ts cost when new.” 

“That figures out about $6.25 an acre. Now how about the 
farm you are on now? You brought the same machinery.” 

“Yes, but I have to have nearly as much on the eighty as I 
had on the other farm. I have to have a binder, a hay loader 
corn binder, mower, corn planter, disc and all those even if 
do not have more than about a third as many acres in crops. 
Of course, I’ve got fewer wagons and cultivators and a smaller 
harrow. Oh, I suppose about $1,000 would cover it.” 

“Allright, that figures out $12.50 an acre—just twice as much 
as it was on the big farm.” 

“IT ean see what you are driving at now,” he said showing a 
great deal more interest. “A man can farm a big farm with 
practically the same equipment as he can the smaller farm.” 

“Just about; and it costs money to have high priced ma- 
chinery and buildings standing around without getting the most 
efficient use out of them. It has a decided effect on the labor 
income. Missouri has some good figures on that,” Mr. Hall 
said, picking up Missouri Bulletin No. 140 and turning to a 
curve drawn on one of the pages. “Notice this curve here; 
it indicates that it pays to increase the investment per acre up 
to a certain figure but after that point is reached, it is over- 
capitalized and the labor income begins to fall. Of course, these 
ire prewar figures and the amount of investment that can be 
profitably handled now is considerably larger. But the fact 

till remains that the large farm will have a smaller capitaliza- 
on per acre and therefore it will be easier to farm it at a profit 
“But you haven’t told me yet why 


Labor 


than the smaller farm.”’ 


t is that I work harder on the small farm than I did on the 
urge farm,” said the farmer. “The same principle explains it. 
By adding a little more labor te what you have and by driving 
big teams and using big machines, you can farm nearly twice as 





50 60 FO 80 90 
Investment Per Acre 


There is a limit where additional capitalization per acre will pay. 


much per man and per horse on a big farm as on a smaller one. 
Here’s what I mean,” and Hall brought out two pictures, one 
showing a man driving two horses hitched to a three section har- 
row and the other showing a man driving six horses and a seven 
section harrow. “The man with the big team does about two 
and one-half times as much as the man with the small team and 
does it just as well. Here are some Iowa figures: 

LARGE FARMS USE LABOR AND MACHINERY ECONOMICALLY 

832 lowa Farms 





Size of Farm Crop Acres Crop Acres Machinery Per 





Acres Per Man Per Horse Crop Acre 
eee ee 35 11 $6.07 
eae 58 16 4.54 
I Pavia iets 0 i add ie ak 68 17 4.50 
161-200. Seecgbreess ees 73 18 4.29 
Sh osehendeacos.weees 73 18 4.02 
Se eats duk onnens 79 20 3.67 
Average. .. oe 64 17 4.39 








“T’m giving you Iowa and Missouri figures because they are 
handy but the principle applies anywhere in the United States. 
“The larger the 
farm is, __ the 
more acres of 
crops each man 
can handle. No- 
tice that the num- 
ber of crop acres 
per man and per 
orse in the group 
of the largest 
sized farms was 
practically twice 
that of the farms 
eighty acres and 
smaller. In the 
third column are 
some more figures 
showing the differ- 
ence in inveést- 
ment in machin- 
oy Y es 
; si arms. } 
100 (410 tice how the 
amount per acre 
gradually de- 
creases as the 
farms grow larg- 
er. These, too, 
are prewar figures and would be larger now but the principle 
holds true, nevertheless. The figures should be reliable, too, 
since they cover nearly a thousand farms. This is what people 
mean when they talk about efficient use of labor and equip- 
ment.” 

“Coming back to the question of labor, in,” Mr. Hall 
continued, “take the matter of doing chores. the big farm 
you probably kept a man the year around and you divided the 
chores. Perhaps you did the milking and took care of the cattle 
yourself while he took care of the beeen and the hogs. That 
made it easy to get things done in a hurry. On the small farm 
you do all the chores yourself. You take care of the horses, 
then feed the hogs and cattle, milk a few, cows, separate the 
milk and then you are thru. In spite of the fact that you have 
only a third as much livestock, it takes you much longer to do 
the chores.” 

“That’s about right,” he admitted. “I used to think that I’d 
make more money if I’d do all my own work and get a small 
farm but I begin to see now why I can’t.” 

“Of course,” Hall added, “when we say that a large farm is 
more profitable than a small one, we assume that we are talk- 
ing about the same kind of farming for both farms. A man can 
take a small farm and put a lot of labor on it and have as big 
a farm as some that have twice the area. He might oi os 
dairy business or buy more feed and keep more livestock. He 
would be increasing the size of his business by adding labor in- 
stead of land. I have been assuming that you did a general 
type of farming on both farms. Is that right?” 

“Yes, I kept some hogs, milked a few cows, raised some 
calves and on the big farm I usually fed out a load or two of 
steers. And I usually sold a little grain—mostly oats.” Then 
he continued, a new thought apparently entering his mind. 
“Another reason why we wanted to move on a smaller farm was 
because of the help question. We had to have a man the year 
around and a little extra help during the summer and satis- 
factory help was mighty hard to find. Besides it was mighty 
hard on the wife to have to board a lot of men the year around.” 

“That’s true. That is one advantage of a small farm. How- 
ever, we have talked to others who hire help the year around 
and most of them agree that the best (Continued on page 66 











WHY EXCESSIVE RAILROAD RATES? 


Rates Are So High They Are Killing Industry 


“The public has also the right to expect that the railway executives with the coopera- 
tion of the regulatory bodies and the employes, will as rapidly as possible reduce the cost 
of railway operation so as to insure eventually a reduction of rates. Ultimately a readjust- 
ment of basic wages will be required. Meantime it is to the interests of all concerned, in- 
cluding labor, that the rules and working conditions shall be made conducive to the high- 
est efficiency in output per man.” —W. W. Aiterbury, Vice-President, Pennsylvania Ry. 


if confidence can be placed in the statement 

Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania railroad be- 
fore the Railroad Labor Board January 3ist in Chieago. He 
said, “Many railroads are not now earning, and with present 
operating costs and traffic have no prospect of earning, even 
their bare operating expenses, leaving them without any net 
return and unable to meet their fixed charges. The emergency 
presented can be met. either by an advance in freight and 
passenger rates, or by a reduction in operating expenses. 

“The National A ents, rules and working conditions 
forced on the rail as War measures cause waste and 
inefficiency. I estimate that the elimination of this waste would 
reduce railway operating nses at least $300,000,000. It 
would be far better to save this sum by restoring conditions of 
efficient and economical operation than to reduce wages. No 
change in rules or ments can be made without the con- 
sent of the Railroad Labor Board created by the new trans- 
portation act. 

“The public has also the right to expect that the railway 
executives with the cooperation of the regulatory bodies and 
the employees, will as rapidly as possible reduce the cost of 
railway operation so as to insure eventually a reduction in 
rates. Ultimateiy a readjustment of basic wages will be re- 
quired. Meantime it is to the interests of all concerned, includ- 
ing labor, that the rules and working conditions shall be made 
conducive to the highest efficiency m output per man.” 

This board has been sitting in Chicago since January 10th 
hearing the — in regard to the five “National 
Agreements,” eleven other sets of “Rules and Working 
Conditions.” 

“They were made during the period of Federal control be- 
tween the Federal rai administration and railroad em- 
ployees, thru the heads of unions a as the representatives 
of employees. They cover all classes of railroad work. 

“The first of these agreements was not made until October 
20, 1919, and the last only six days before the roads were re- 
turned to the operating companies for resumption of private 
Et d d ible fact—why 

It is hard to understand—impossi in the 
Director General of railroads should have entered imto an 
agreements with,ailroad labor which would embarass the 
so soon to be returned to their owners. The date of return was 
fixed by law. There was no uncertainty about it. But his act 
in so doing has cost the people millions of dollars already and 
was the one big reason for a demand to increase freight rates 
thirty-five and forty percent last fall. These agreements have 
resulted in a loss of efficiency thatis appalling. On February 
2nd, W. W. Atterbury, chairman of the Labor Committee of 
the Association of ilway Executives, told the Railroad 
Labor Board: 

Statistics Prove Gross Waste and Inefficiency 

“The most concrete and abundant evidence of the inefficiency 
and waste being caused by present rules and working conditions 
is afforded by the statistics regarding the pay roll of the em- 
ployees in the shops. 

“In 1917, before government operation was adopted, the 
railways employed 302,828 machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, electricians, air brakemen, car inspectors, car repairers, 
other skilled shop employees, and machinists’ helpers and ap- 
prentices. 

“In 1920, when the number of locomotives and cars to be 
maintained was only slightly larger than in 1917, they had 
443,774 employees of the above classifications, an increase of 
140,946, or forty-seven percent. 

“The total wages paid to these employees in 1917 was 
$317,879,549, while in 1920, after the advance in wages granted 
by the Railroad Labor Board last July, their wages were run- 
ning at the rate of approximately $890,000,000 a year, an in- 
crease over 1917 of 180 percent. 

“Another class of employees included in one of the national 
agreements is the clerks. In 1917 the railways employed 
184,063 clerks, while in 1920, when business was Fi they 
were employing 238,693 clerks, an increase of twenty-nine 
percent. 

“The total wages paid to clerks in 1917 was $189,009,506. 
After the wage award made by the Railroad Labor Board the 
wages of the clerks were running as near as can be estimated 
at the rate of $399,300,000 a year, an increase of 112 percent. 


I spite of increased rates the railroads are in a ony mens 


“Another of the classes of employees included in the National 
Agreements is the maintenance of way employees. In 1917 
the railways had 350,000 section and unskilled laborers, and in 
1920, 376,000. The wages paid to them in 1917 amounted to 
$220,000,000, while after the wage award made by the Rail- 
road Labor Board their wages, as near as can now be estimated, 
were running at the rate of $476,000,090, an increase of 112 per- 
cent. 

“This increase in the number of employees in turn was due 
to rules and working conditions which destroyed the efficiency 
of labor, reduced the output per man, and rendered it necessary, 
if needed maintenance work on the railways was to be done, to 
employ a much larger number of men. The increase of over 
140,000, or forty-seven percent, in the number of certain classes 
of employees in the shops is especially significant. 

“The total number of employees of the railways increased 
under government control by 261,000. It is a fact of the highest 

ignificance in its bearing upon the matter of ents, 
and Le conditions, whose nullification we have asked 
the Railroad La Board to approve, that of this increase 
232,563 occurred in shop employees, clerks and maintenance 
of way — with whom the Railroad Administration 
made the principal National A ents. It would be 
difficult to cite better evidence of the deadly efficiency-destroy- 
ing effect of these agreements.” 
The Facts Are Truly Startling 

The Railway Age, in its February issue says on this matter: 

“Some of the facts regarding the reduction in the efficiency 
of labor which followed the abolition of piecework which have 
been given in the testimony before the Railroad Board are 
positively startling. It has been testified, on the basis of careful 
statistical studies, that in the shops of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
the per man declined from 11 to 40 t. In the main 
shops of the Union Pacific it declined from 21 to 29 percent. In 
the shops of the New York Central, between 1917 and 1920, 
the number of hours of work for which the railway paid in- 
creased 53 percent. The time required to perform certain opera- 
tions in the locomotive erecting s and foundry of the i- 
more & Ohio at Newark, Ohio, in its shops at Baltimore, 
Md., increased from 6.7 to 200 percent. In the shops of the 
Pennsylvania the abolition of piecework reduced the average 
ech man per hour almost 27 percent. In the car repair 
shops of the Chicago & North-Western the decline in efficiency 
was 36 percent. 

“The necessary effect of the establishment of the eight-hour 
day and decline in the efficiency of labor was to cause a | 
increase in the number of men who had to be employed to do 
the same amount of work. The percentage of increase in all 
the employees of the railways between 1917 and 1920 was 16 
percent, while the percentage of increase in the number of shop 
employees of the classes just mentioned was 43 percent.” 

I might fill columns with testimony before the board showin 
the absurd rules and how they are robbing the roads, an 
ultimately the whole people, of millions of dollars. It shows 
to what limits organizations sometimes go when they get the 
upper hand. It is but an example of what has been going on in 
the shops of industry and in the building trades so long that 
people are getting tired of it and crying aloud for the open 
shop. Space forbids using more than a be examples. 

“The Shop Crafts Agreement provides that when/employees 
are required to check in and out on their own time they will be 

aid for one hour extra at the close of each week, no matter 

ow few hours they may have worked during the week. This 
rule in the first six months of 1920 cost the rai ways $6,445,658, 
and at the higher rates of pay now in effect it is costing at the 
rate of $14,500,000 a year.” 

Regarding Rule 7, which provides that (1) for continuous 
service after regular working hours employees will be paid one 
hour for 40 minutes’ service or less; (2) employees called or 
required to return to work will be allowed 5 hours for 3 hours 
and 20 minutes’ service or less, and (3).they shall be required to 
do only such work as held or called for, Mr. Whiter showed 
the punitive effects of the rule by the following example: 

“A machinist was notified that he would be required to work 
overtime to finish up work already begun on an engine. He 
was allowed to go to his work at the proper time and upon re- 
turning found other mechanics working on the engine. Owing 
to the nature of his part of the work he could not begin until 
the other men were thru. While waiting (Continued on page 40 
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Minerva Beets.—This cow was grand champion at the National Dairy 
Show in 1914, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, which is a record unequalled by any 
other animal. She embodies in a large way the features of an ideal Holstein. 
Note the strong top-line, long, straight rump, refinement, and mammary 
development. She is owned by R. E. Haeger, Algonquin, Illinois. 


. A LESSON IN BL 


Tilly Alcartra No. 123459.—Record for a year, 33425.3 pounds of milk, the 
former world’s record. She is the dam of Alcartra King Sylvia, the young 
bull that sold at the National sale, June, 1920, for $50,000. She is the most 
noted animal of the Alcartra Polkadot family. She was bred by McKay 
Brothers, Iowa, and is now owned by A. W. Morris and Sons, Californis 


ACK AND WHITE 


the ’Tis Better to Be a Good Holstein Cow Than an Ordinary Man 


r | MHE Holstein-Friesian 
on @ basis of statistics 
is the most popular 

dairy breed in America 


’ and purebreds comprise 
16.2 percent of all the 
cattle in the United States, 
leading all dairy breeds in this respect and standing second only 
to the Shorthorns and Herefords. Thirty-five thousand men and 
women thruout the United States breed these cattle and of this 

j number 18,000 are members of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. This organization is the largest livestock breeders 
association in the world and has a membership six times 
as large as the combined membership of the other three dairy 
breed associations. 

For a number of years the chief breeding and distributing 
center for Holstein-Friesians was central New York. In this 
respect New York is still important but the breed has spread 
to every part of the United 
States where there is an in- 
terest in dairying. From 
early times Holstein-Friesians 
have been sought by dairy- 
men. Bulls and bull calves 
have been eagerly purchased 
to improve scrub and grade 
herds and almost invariably 
such resultant grades have 
been superior to their dams. 

This wide distribution of 
Holstein-Friesians is proof 
that they possess char- 
icteristics which render them 
popular and valuable but it 
s not sufficient evidence to 
lead to the inference that 
they should be bred by all 
men inverested in dairy cattle. 
Every breed has its place 
and there are certain sections 
n the United States where 


where as an authority and judge. 


\yrshires, Guernseys or 
Jerseys have gained a pre- 1917 being the first bull of the bree 
minant foothold and in the grand championship, and also 
st cases it would be poor Ollie Watson Prima Donna, the dan 
- ; i in 1919, and the only cow to pr 
tor any breeder to at- champions. He is now owned by 
pt to infringe upon this 
old already established by introducing other cattle. On 
vhole, however, the breed is popular and it will probably 
»} for many years to com 
‘ most European breeds of livestock, the exact 
gin Holstein-Friesian is not known. It is known, how- 
r, that for several years previous to definite historical 
ls ’ cattle of great size and merit existed in the 
uchy of Holstein and“possibly from these most of the cattle 
orthern mn i tl Netherlands have descended. 
D of H own at the present time 
Schleswig-H It was the property of Denmark until 
Gel ny during the reign of Bismarck and its 
was one of the perplexing problems which arose at 
ed peace conference at Paris in 1919. It is also of interest 
»note tf ction that the Kiel canal, where the German 


1 safety during the major part of the war, cuts thru 


By EARE WEAVER 


This article is one of a series covering each of the principal breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. Each 

the best Leng e authority —Oe Gaoae y= ay rae i, 
«ft oie appears above, is associate professor airy hus ry at the lowa 
today >. At the pres nt time state icultural college. e was assisted in the preparation of this 
Holstein- Friesian grades article by H. H. Kildee, head of the animal 
same state institution and widely known in Holstein circles every- 





Holstein from the North 
Sea to the Baltic, and the 
wife of erstwhile Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was a princess 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Whether these earliest 
cattle that existed in Hol- 
stein played a very large 

part as progenitors of our 

present breed is not known, but it is probable that they exerted 
some influence in that direction. It is also more probable that 
the cattle owned by later tribes which settled along the North 
sea had a large influence as foundation stock. These tribes 
were the Friesians and Batavians. The Friesians settled along 
the shores of the North sea about three hundred years B. C. 
They inhabited in particular that stretch of country between 
the river Ems on the east and the middle arm of the Rhine 
toward the west, embracing the present provinces of North 
Holland, Friesland and Groningen. These provinces occupy 
the extreme north section of Holland. The place from whie 
these Friesians migrated is 
not definite but tradition has 
it that they came from India 
and that they brought white 
colored cattle with them. It 
is probable that they jour- 
neyed across Europe in search 
of pastures for their cattle 
and were rewarded for their 
long journey by the luxurious 
frase of the North sea shores. 

hese Friesians were a peace- 
loving people, unwarlike in 
their nature and given to at- 
tending their herds. It is 
further stated that white cat- 
tle were held in religious 
veneration at these early 
times and this leads us to 
infer that they were not 
numerous. 

Two hundred years after 


article is being written by 
r. Weaver, whose name 


husbandry work in the 


Oak DeKol Ollie Homestead No. 85529.—This bull was grand champion at he Friesians dl i : 
- . Ren . : ue riesians settiex this 
the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy sh t led in 

191% and 1917. He also sired the first prize “get of sire’ at both shows in 


rf in 
+ country or one hundred years 


d to win this combined honor of winning B. C., another tribe, called 
siring the first prize get. He is out of the Batavians, wandered 
Tian tae National Dae Sho mpior from the district of Hesse in 
lowana Farms, Davenport, Iowa. Germany and settled along 
the North sea in the section 

just south of the Friesians. These Batavians located between 
the Rhine river on the north and northwest and the Waal and 
Maas rivers on the south. The country occupied by them 
was of an especially low, boggy character, comprising as it did 
the lowlands and deltas of the principal rivers of Holland 
The Batavians, unlike the Friesians were a warlike tribe 
and when they were later conquered and dominated by the 
Romans their regular assessment from their captors was a 
contingent of soldiers used in the Roman armies. They proved 
to be remarkable warriors and were permitted to select officers 
from their own ranks. Owing to their devotion and activity for 
the Roman rule they were designated by the writers of that 
day “‘the brother of tue Romans.’’ As has been stated, the 
Friesians, on the other hand, were a peace-loving people, 
possessing nothing of the warhke attitude and their regular 
issessments to these Roman captors consisted of ox horns, hides 





Ql —————— 








and some cattle. Historians differ as to the cattle these early 
Batavians owned. A great mamy men presume that when they 
migrated from Hesse they took black German cattle with them 
and the subsequent intermingling of these black cattle with 
the white cattle of the Friesians resulted in the present black 
and white cattle of the breed. This idea is entirely a matter of 
presumption and it is just as probable that they took ne 
cattle, or a very few, with them but later secured some from the 
Friesians which by the time the Batavians arrived had received 
some of the black markings from sources other than the German 
blacks. It is known that these tribes soon owned many cattle 
and Caesar states “they used them in traffie with one another 
and gave them as dowry to their children.” However, they 
evidently made very little progress in improving their cattle 
until they came under Roman rule but after that time they 
steadily progressed in this respect. 

At just what date the breed assumed its modern character- 
isties is unknown but the cattle of Holland were famed for their 
dairy products as early as 850 A. D. and for leng years the 
Dutch cheese played a part in the commerce of the country. 

We can thus see that black and white cattle have been bred 
in Holland for more than 2,000 years. During this time there 
has been practically no outside blood introduced but on the 
other hand these Holland or Dutch cattle have played a more 
or less conspicuous part im founding and improving other 
strains and breeds. The American consul im Franee writing in 
1883 states, “the pure Flamande breed and the sub-breéds that 
have taken the names 
Boulonaise and Artesienne 
are credited to importations 
from the shore of the North 
sea.” Houghton, in his 
book, Holstein-Frie s ian 
Cattle, states that the 
consul at St. Petersburg 
found an offshoot of the 
Holland breed located in 
the lowlands of the river 
Dwina in Russia two and 
one-half degrees from the 
Arctic circle. This offshoot 
was named the Kolmo- 
gorian breed after the local- 
ity in which it oecurred. 
This breed was a quite well 
established cross between 
the Holland race and the 
native cattle of Archangel, 
and was “remarkable for its 
yield of milk and the fine 
quality of veal which it 
produced.” 


of the breed. He was 
by Carnation Stock Farms for $1 
Ontario, C 





Carnation King Sylvia No. 231405.—This bull is the bi 
purchased at the National H 


He is out of May 
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breed. In the various provinces these cattle have been developed 
differently and with frequently little dependence upon the cattle 
of bordering provinces. ‘Thus there are the cattle of West 
Friesland, East Friesland, NorthHolland,Aldenburger,Groningen 
and Beemster. These provincesgre all located in what is under- 
stood as the North of Holland, and by some the cattle are 
referred to as different breeds. They possibly do not possess 
sufficient radical differences to deserve the term of separate 
breeds but they are undoubtedly distinct strains due to their 
varying treatment and uses in their respective provinces. 
John H. Klippart says, “The most celebrated of the Holland 
cattle are the Friesians, which are regarded as the original 
stock of all.” 

The exact province from which our present Holstein-Friesian 
came was for a long time a topic of much dispute in this country; 
as a matter of fact this matter served as the chief issue between 
the first two societies formed in the United States for the pro- 
motion of the breed—The Holstein Breeders’ Association of 
America and the Dutch-Friesian Association of America. 

That we may more fully understand the present character- 
istics and adaptabilities of Holstein-Friesian cattle, it is well 
that we consider briefly the conditions of soil, climate, and 
farming methods of their native home for these conditions have 
permanently affeeted the development of the breed. 

Holland, or the Netherlands, 1s a comparatively small king- 
dom, comprising 12,648 square miles and having a population 
in 1908 of 5,825,198. It is located along the extreme north- 
western boundaries of 
eontinental Europe and is 
a low, flat country, in large 

mart reclaimed from the 
‘orth sea by huge dikes. 
The Hollanders are not gen- 
erally looked upon as a 
very aggressive people but 
there are enclosed within 
the boundaries of the little 
Kingdom some of the most 
important commereial cities 
of the tfme. As a colonial 
power the Netherlands 
ranks high among other 
countries and for its dairy- 
ing, especially cheese mak- 
ing, it commands the re- 
spect of the entire world. 
Located as it is-with a large 
art of its farming land 
ower than the sea, its soil 
3 remarkable fer- 

tility. This fertility is 
preserved by the care it 


t priced animal 
in sale in 1918, 
000, from A. C. Hardy, Brockville, 

ho Sylvia the champion milk pro- 


Reports have also come 
from Germany stating that 
a large portion of the cattle 


ducer of Canada and the former world’s record holder for 24 hours with 151 
pounds of milk. He is also by a som of May Echo Sylvia. He is the sire 
of Alcartra King Sylvia, the son of Tilly Alcartra, that sold for $50,000 
at the National Holstein sale in June, 1920, 


receives and by the great 
number of cattle which it 
supports. Farm lands sell 





in that country were the 

Dutch. Most writers credit the Holland cow as having played 
a large part in the early development of the present Shorthorn 
breed im England and others say that she also was used as 
foundation stock for the Ayrshires in Scotland. While it is 
generally aecepted that she may have been used at an early 
time in Shorthorn development, it must be remembered that 
the occasional Dutch animals that may have been used in 
England could not exert a very profound influence in the face 
of the great preponderance in numbers of the native cattle 
used there, and, as a matter of opinion of many, she was less 
in evidence with the Ayrshire than with the Shorthorn. 

We have thus far been using the term Holland or Dutch cow 
in a rather broad sense. It is true that thruout all the provinces 
of Holland the great majority of the cattle have carried for long 
years the characteristics of the blacktt and white cow. However, 
the Holland cow in the broad sense is not a single and distinct 


Duchess Skylark Ormsby No. 124514.—Record for a year 27761.7 pounds 
of milk and 1205.09 ds of fat. This isa the world’s record over 
breeds for fat production and was established in 1915. She is one of the 
most n members of the Ormsby family. 


for $1,000 to $2,000 an 
acre and the annual rental charge is from $25 to $50. The 
farms and fields are of necessity quite small and they are 
bounded chiefly by canals and ditches, used largely instead 
of fences. 

Owing to the great fertility of the Holland soil the crops and 
vegetation grown thereon are abundant and contain a large 
amount of water. The abundance of this vegetation has by a 
process of natural selection developed a race of cattle adapted 
to consuming large amounts of coarse fodders and the succulence 
of the cropattogether with very careful selection has resulted in 
a very large milk flow. The climate is variable and subject to 
extremes but pasture is good for practically six months of the 
year. During these six months of pasture, which last from the 
first of May until November, the cows are kept in the field 
entirely. In early spring they are kept warmly blanketed and 
at milking time the buckets and cans (Continued on page 68 





Meibloim.—A Friesian cow bred in Holland. Note the great scale and the 
tendency to beefiness. This milk and beef form was quite po: amorg 
Holland breeders of Friesians at an early date and is still in greater favor 
with them than with the American breeders, 
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CORN’S NEW ENEMY ADVANCES 


Fighting European Borer with Quarantine, Fire and Natural Foes 


By C. E. GAPEN 





everybody else in the country for that matter, may well 
feel a little uneasiness because of the continued spread of 
the European corn borer, a destructive insect that is supposed 
to have arrived as a stowaway in a cargo of broom corn some- 
time between 1909 and 1914. These first arrivals are thought 
by scientists who have been trying to trace the origin of the 
infection to have come from Austria-Hungary, but other 
European countries, including France and Italy, have had the 
pest in their fields for years. The first report of the discovery 
of the insect was made in the summer of 1917, when it was 
found to have established itself in a small area in eastern 
Massachusetts. Since that time other areas in the east have 
been quarantined, and last fall new interest was stimulated be- 
cause of the discovery that it had made its way into Canada 
and that since the middle of August it has invaded more ter- 
ritory in New York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
During the period in which it is supposed the larvae of this 
pest were brought into the country, ten thousand tons of broom 
corn were brought in from central Europe and distributed as 
far west as the Mississippi. En- 
tomologists are now scouting over 


f= growers of our three-billion-bushel corn crop, and 


not marked. If you ever find that a little worm of that descrip- 
tion about an inch long has made his home in your field report 
him as quickly as you would the presence of a man with a price 
on his head. 

Another difference between the borer and the ear worm is 
that the former attacks both the stalk and the ear. There 
is another pest known as the “stalk borer’’ that attacks weeds, 
cultivated plants such as dahlias and hollyhocks and some- 
times corn, but it works mostly in June and July. Usually it 
has a large brown band around its middle and the rest of the 
color is a pale green. 

The European borer passes the winter as a full-grown or 
nearly full-grown worm inside its tunnel in the stalk or ear. It 
is easy to foeate him by the small holes on the surface from 
which castings protrude. Cut into the plant and you will find 
him tucked away waiting for the warm sun of April or May 
when he starts feeding and keeps it up until he has finished 
his growth about the middle of May. Then he makes a hole 
up to the surface, covers it over lightly with a little web which 
will be easily pushed aside by the moth, changes to a brown 

cone-shaped pupa which rests until 
the first week in June and then 





this territory to learn whether or 
not some of the original insect im- 
migrants got farther west than New 
England. Should it bé fotind es- 
tablished in the cornbelt We may as 
well make up our minds.to share 
the corn crop with the borers as 
they do in Europe. When the new 
invader was first discovered within 
our borders entomolgists said that 
it was the most injurious plant pest 
that had yet been introduced into 
the country. Now many of them 
who have studied the bug inten- 
sively have modified their opinions 
to some extent. Nevertheless, the 
corn borer is a menace that we must 
keep under control if possible. Dr. 
W. R. Walton of the Bureau of 
Entomology says that the observa- 
tions of the damage done to corn 
so far show that it has been from 
five to ten percent of the crop in 
the fields attacked. He thinks that 
the damage as a whole may be ex- 
pected to .be somewhere around 
five percent. This does not sound 
like « threat to the supremacy of 
the corn crop in America, but 
imagine what a burden it would be 
for the corn growers and for the 
country as a whole if these industri- 
ous destroyers were at work in 
every field. Five percent of a three- 
billion-bushel corn crop means a loss 
of 150,000,000 bushels which at 








hatches into the moth which eats no 
solid food but busies itself with the 
work of reproduction. 

These moths hide in the day and 
at night fly: from plant to plant 
depositing masses of eggs on the 
underside of corn leaves. A moth 
averages about 350 eggs. IJncuba- 
tion takes from five to nine days, 
depending upon the weather. When 
the young borer comes out of the 
egg it is about one-fifth of an inch 
long. For a few days it feeds on 
the surface of the leaf or on the un- 
opened buds of the tassel, but soon 
gets its digging tools and starts for 
the interior of the plant where it 
develops, changing its skin five or six 
times. In the matter of rapid 
changes it is one of the vaudeville 
artists of the insect world. Before 
long it goes into the resting stage, 
later the moths come out and the 
same old show is repeated, the next 
lot.of worms being slowed down by 
the coming of cold weather. 

One of these little borers when it 
has been “drawn,” blown up with 
air, dried and put in a glass case in 
the entomolgist’s office, looks rather 
inoffensive. But take a look at the 

hotographs of the tunneling work 
™ does and you will conclude that 
he is a regular badger at the job. 
He goes into all parts of the plant 
except the fibrous roots, even pay- 
ing attention to the midrib of the 

















resent means about the same num- 
io of dollars. Studies are now being 
made of the extent of the damage 
that is being done in the corn- 
growing section of Ontario and soon 
we will know about what to expect should the borer get to work 
in our best corn country. Let us hope that we will not find it 
necessary to get experience any nearer the cornbelt. Fifty 
miles from Michigan and Ohio is quite near enough for comfort. 

The borer is of course the larval stage of the insect which at 
one time in its life is a golden brown moth with yellow spots or 
a golden yellow moth, depending on whether it is male or fe- 
male. It is a rapid multiplier, two crops being produced each 
summer. Race suicide will never be a help in battling this bug. 

There are some other pests of corn that the amateur en- 
tomvlogist might confuse with the European corn borer, but 
it is really easy to distinguish from them. The corn ear worm 
is common in all parts of the country and is sometimes reported 
as its more dangerous co-worker, but there is a good deal of 
difference. The borer is much more slender. The ear worm is 
striped distinctly while the borer at first glance may be thought 
to be a solid color varying on the back from a light brown or 
lark brown to pink. Each segment has a row of small dark- 
brown spots and there are rather faint stripes of dark brown or 
pink that run lengthwise. The underside is flesh colored and 


leaf. A common place of entry is 


An ear of flint corn and an ear of popcorn each badly damaged up toward the top where the stalk 
by the borer. Notice he is an expert at tunneling. 


is small. A frequent result is that 
the tassels break over before the 
pollen has been matured. The broken tassels with the 
sawdusty material at the break are the most typical signs 
of the presenceof the European corn borer in a field. When corn 
is badly infested sometimes more than half of the tassels 
will be found at half mast. 

Some of the borers enter the stalk farther down between 
the leaf sheaths and the stalk. Sometimes partly-grown worms 
leave the stalk and enter the ears thru the husk. When a 
large number of them are in one stalk they often reduce it to 
nothing but a hollow shell with a little debris collected at 
the bottom. Such stalks cannot feed the ears and they often 
break down. In one case seventeen infested hills containing 
seventy-five plants were examined and an average of forty-six 
borers were found in each plant. One stalk had a population 
of one hundred and seventeen. 

Not only is the pith of stalk and cob attacked, but also 
the immature grains. You often find ears that look as if a par- 
ticularly industrious ear worm had been at work. So far it 
seems that the pest has a rather sweet tooth as it is very fond 
of sweet corn, particularly such varieties (Continued on page 36 
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TITAN— for Economy 
in a Doubtful Year 


T THIS WRITING it would seem 
that in the year 1921 many a man 
who now uses horses will have to plan with 
utmost care in order to keep a margin of 
profit in sight. He will have to make radi- 
cal cuts in his costs of production, and that 
means a reduction in the items of man and 
horse-power.. These are by far the largest 
items in farm operating costs. Here the 
easiest and greatest reductions are possible 
by investment in proved tractor power. 


Seventy-five thousand Titan owners are 
plowing, disking, seeding, and harvesting 
with less help and in much less time. 
They are in position to farm several acres 
now for every acre they formerly han- 
dled with horses, and they make a larger 
profit from every acre. Their Titans give 
them two-fold power for year-round ser- 
vice in belt as well as at drawbar. 


This Company has put Titan tractors 
successfully at work on seventy-five thou- 
sand farms. Building on nearly a century 
of close relationship with farmers and farm 
problems, we know that the tractor is just 
as sure of success and predominance as the 
automobile and motor truck. 


The American farmer will not long be 
tied down to dependence on animal power 
alone. Do you believe that men who have 
been farming with Titan tractors will go 
back to the extravagance of horse farming 
in 1921? No matter how low the price of 
animals and feed, the horse cannot furnish 
the most economical power for farming. 
That is being demonstrated on every hand. 
We believe that Titan owners in your 
neighborhood will cheerfully recommend 
the Titan 10-20, the world’s standard 
three-plow kerosene farm power unit. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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BEEKEEPING AIDS THE FARMER 
HE subject of beekeeping has not 
received sufficient attention from 
farmers generally because the in- 

dustry is so little understood. That the 

honey bee is contributing its share to 
farming tg is evidenced by the 


fact that the lowa honey crop of 1919 was 
approximately 13,350,000 pounds, having 
a market value of close to $2,670,000. 
Thruout the entire middle west honey 
pape is not a specialized industry 
nut it is a part of many well managed 
farms. Of the beekeepers of Iowa, number- 
ing over 4,500, there are but 
ten or twelve -individuals who 
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Island Greening, Tolman. Sweet, Wealthy, 
and Winesap. Of the partially self-fertile 
are found Ben Davis, Delicious snd Yellow 
Transparent, while the self-fertile -are 
Baldwin, Oldenburg and Yellow Newton. 
In the majority of cases cross-pollination 
is a necessity to insure a profitable erop. 
Cross-pollination is the rule rather than 
the exception and it gives larger and finer 
fruit. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that where an apiary is located near 
an apple orchard, honey. bees are frequent 
visitors to the bloom, and often appear to 
be the only insects present. In many 
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nearly three fold. There has been a great 
revival of interest in beekeeping during the 
last two years. The interested may be 
divided as follows: Those who have been 
keeping a few bees but want to keep them 
better; those who are interested in gettin 

started with bees as a matter of genera 
farm efficiency; and, those who expect to 
get rich quick from a small investment. 
A good return on the investment is pos- 
sible in honey production but a few dol- 
lars invested in to be neglected can not 
be expected to return riches over night. 
Bees require a reasonable investment and 
reasonable care so an apiary neglected or 
mismanaged is worse than a farm over- 
grown with weeds or exhausted by ig- 
norant methods of tillage. Those who 
become really interested in honey pro- 
duction are very enthusiastic about their 
work. 

Beekeeping has some decided advant- 
ages over other sideline occupations. There 
is no ial situation required. Bees 
can be kept almost anywhere within fly- 
ing distance of nectar-producing flowers. 
Successful beekeeping ean be conducted 
so that it does not require attention at 

any special time or. interfere 
with routine farm duties. The 





can call themselves “commercial 


outlook for honey production 
was never brighter than it is 





beekeepers.”” Of the colonies 


the remainder of the colonies are 


only three to fivé percent are “eis - 
owned by these professionals; . Ny : 


in the hands of the “side-liner.” 
This last class is composed of 
those who keep bees as an avoca- 
tion or “back-lotters” aad farm- 
ers. Fully eighty-five percent of 
the bees are found on the farms. 

Honey is a natural resource. 
Nature produces the nectar and 
unless it is gathered by the bees 
it is wasted. Beekeeping is not 
a local business but can be con- 
ducted profitably over the entire 
upper Mississippi Valley. The 
number of bees could be in- 
creased several fold without any 
danger of overproduction. The 
general statement is that ten 
times as many bees could be 
kept with the present amount of 
nectar that is being secreted by 
plants everywhere. In one of 
the adjoining states the honey 
industry is now listed as tenth 
in importance in the state, re- 
placing the once famous industry 
of making beer. Farm honey 
represents a cash crop, money 
returned to the farmer. It is a 
step toward diversification, mak- 
ing a farm more nearly self- 
supporting. 

Beekeeping is of more value 








SIGNS OF SPRING 


The sun's so bright an’ hot today 

I just feei sure it’s Spring to stay. 

My sweater’s a scratchy, hot ol’ thing 

An’ that’s a sure-’nough sign o’ Spring! 
Besides, the birds are comin’ back 

To the orchard trees. An’ such a pack 
Of tiny ants on the rock-pile, too. 

An’ the air all smells so green an’ new. 
My Daddy says warm days in Spring 

Make little boys grow like everything. 


— Nina Hatchitt Duffield. 


now. In few localities are there 
bees enough to gather the nectar 
available or to serve the agri- 
cultural needs. 

The profits to be obtained are 
exceedingly hard to estimate. 
The reports obtained from many 
typical beekeepers who were 

ing their bees little care in- 

icate that they seldom got 
more than twenty-five pounds of 
honey in any season and none 
in many years. On the other 
hand with good management the 
average yield per colony for a 
series of years in many parts of 
Jowa is one hundred pounds of 
extracted honey and eighty 
pounds of section honey. Ex- 
amples of efficient sideline man- 
agement are on every hand. 
One case was a farmer who 
carefully managed nine colonies 
of bees and produced 2,200 
pounds of extracted honey be- 
sides increasing to fifteen 
colonies. In another instance 
fourteen colonies were increased 
to nineteen and a crop of 1,500 
pounds of extracted and 200 
pounds of section honey was se- 
cured. This was in a territory 
where a beekeeper of the average 
type admitted that his yield over 
many years was seldom more 











to agriculture in general than 

honey production in particular. 

Certain crops cannot be successfully 
grown without the bee as a pollenizing 
agent and many crops are wonderfully 
improved by the presence of the bees. 
Fruit growers, indeed, derive very much 
more profit from bees than the beekeepers 
themselves, as costly experience has shown 
repeatedly. It has been determined that 
there are many different kinds of plants 
which would remain partially or wholly 
unproductive in the absence of insects. 
Fruit orchards cannot be planted profit- 
ably without maintaining in reasonable 
proximity sufficient honey bees. It is 
estimated that beekeeping adds more to 
fruit growing by flower pollination an- 
nually than by the sale of honey and wax. 
Modern fruit culture requires the special 
agency of the honey bee. There is a 
wonderful future for fruit growing and it 


must ever be assuciated with beekeeping. | 
The apple is the most important of all | 
fruits, with the value of the annual crop 
in the United States over $125,000,000 
Every grower should know what varieties 
are self-sterile and how they can be 


pollinated. Among the self-sterile varieties 
are Bellflower, Gravenstein, King, Rhode 





sections there are not sufficient bees 
pa to properly fertilize blooms enough 
or a profitable crop. Wherever there are 
ample bees a good crop of apples may be 
expected. In sections of commercial or- 
chards the owners are paying tc have bees 
placed in the orchards during the bloom- 
ing period. .The pollination of cultivated 
fruit trees can be controlled with certainty 
only by aid of honey bees The editors 
of leading farm and fruit journals have 
a number of times published strong 
editorials in favor of putting bees in or- 
chards. 

In the growing of clover seed it is now 
well established that it is almost impossible 
to get proper seeding without large num- 
bers of honey bees in the vicinity of 
fields where the plant is grown. In some 
sections farmers raising clover for seed 
request beekeepers to put bees on their 
farms. They even go so far as to say that 
if they cannot get the bees there is no use 
in trying to grow seed. Where alfalfa seed 
is to be grown satisfactorily there must be 
plenty of bees in the vicinity. In one 
locality tests show that bees have been 
the cause of increasing the yield of seed 





than forty pounds of section 
honey per colony. There is a 
place on every up-to-date farm for a few 
stands of carefully managed bees, es- 
pecially where any fruit or clover seed is 


grown.—F. B. P. 


SQUIRRELS EAT SEED 

Can you tell me something to put on 
corn when planting it to keep squirrels 
from taking it up?—W. E. C., Mo. 

A means of protecting corn planted for 
seed against squirrels, etc., which is some- 
times recommended is to dampen the seed 
with a little water in which a small 

uantity of gum-arabic has been dissolved. 

hen sprinkle the cora with powdered 
white arsenic. Thoroly mix the corn 
and allow it to dry, being sure that no 
birds, poultry or livestock gain access to 
it. After it is thoroly dry it may be placed 
in the planter box and used as ordinary 
corn. This is not » sure method, but aside 
from plaating an extra quantity for the 
squirrels we believe you will find as good 
success with this as any. Butits use is 
dangerous as far as the domestic stock is 
concerned. Be sure and do not let any 
stock get hold of it, nor allow the poison 
to get into the hands of the children. 
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Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
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The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Chart specifies 
the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for every 
make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
is the correct grade for 
Fords. If you drive 
another make of car 
send for our Booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 
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Greater Ford Economy 


HIS is about saving 
dollars and cents on 
your Ford ear. 


You bought your Ford car 
for service and economy. Are 
you getting both in the fullest 
possible measure? 


Do you want better service 
and greater economy? Draw 
off your old oil and refill with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.”” Then 
you will find 


—new freedom fromcarbon. 
For the carbon of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is a light, dry 
ash, practically all of which 
is expelled through the exhaust. 


—new freedom from over- 
heating. Yes, even on hot 
summer days, even after free 
use of low gear, even through 
a hard day on heavy roads. 


—new economy 
of gasoline and 
oil consump- 
tion. Engineer- 
ing tests show 


opsxscize 
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that the body of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil ““E”’ forms the proper seal 
for the pistons maintaining 
compression and increasing 
power. First-time users are 
repeatedly surprised at the 
longer lasting qualities of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E,” and its 
ability to conserve gasoline. 


When changing to Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E’” do not 
flush the engine with kerosene. 
A part of the kerosene will re- 
main in the splash troughs and 
tend to destroy the lubricating 
qualities of the new oil. 


In the differential of your 
Ford use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant 
as specified by the Chart of 
Recommendations. 


Send for our booklet, ‘Your 
Ford — Four 
Economies in 
its Operation.” 
In writing address 
our nearest 
branch. 


Mobiloils 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 


original packages. 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Problems of Argentine Farmers 
By JAMES. T. NICHOLS 








one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








E are always interested 

in the battlefields we 

have fought over. We 
are interested too in the 
struggles of others who fight 
over the same fields. No one 
will deny that the place the 
American farmer occupies to- 
day has been reached thru a 
tremendous struggle. He has 
fought not only with the soil 
and elements and pests of all kinds but with corporations and 
rings and trusts. His life hag been a perpetual struggle and it 
seems that almost every mountaintop reached has brought into 





aS view still higher peaks in the distance. 

sa Instead of having reached heights where struggles cease and 
Yd where there is eternal sunshine, it actually looks as tho the 

ie clouds are darker than ever and the fight is only begun. The 
mh American farmer has effected an organization or cooperation 
He that makes him a power within our civilization but now he 
5 must fight the world. Competition with other countries must 


not be forgotton for yonder to the south is the Argentine, a 

farming country so great in extent that our middle 
f west is but a garden spot as compared with it. 
ie This article is an attempt to give a 
He glimpse of the struggles of the farmers 
in that country and the progress they 
are making. Will they soon be able 
to supply the markets of the world 
and thus make our own lot harder 
than it is? Will they be able to 
produce with less effort than 
we and will they be able to 
raise such quantities that the 
world’s markets can be sup- 
plied without the efforts or 
production of the American 
farmer? These are vital ques- 
tions in which all are interested. 


a4 In the first place it is well to re- 
ia member that the Argentine govern- 


ment offers perhaps the greatest in- 
h ducements to would-be farmers in Eu- 
rope to come to their country of any govern- 
ment on earth. In some cases it is actually said 
: that their agents go to certain countries in southern Europe and 
offer not only free transportation but many other inducements 
to get them to come. 
, Those who land on Argentine shores, however, must show 
a4 that they mean business and will not be a burden. No other 
government makes such demands. Everyone must have a signed 
statement from the court of their city showing that they have 


not been in prison for five years. This must not only be signed 
by a competent judge but must be written on the stationery of 
the court. 


In addition to the above the newcomer must have a state- 
ment from a competent authority showing that he has never 
been insane. While certificates of vaccination from physicians 
in the home city or community are required, yet their own 
doctors board the ship and bare the arm of everyone and if 
the marks are not plain they vaccinate them before they are 
allowed to land. No one beyond a certain age is allowed to land 
unless it be parents or relatives of those who are reputed citizens 
and who agree to care for them. 

When all demands are met, however, everything is lovely. 
At each port of entry there isa large hotel for the immigrants, 
run by the government and where the new people are kept free 
until arrangements are made to take them into the country. 

= Then they are transported to any part of the Argentine Re- 
public, absolutely free. 

I visited the great Hotel Immigrants in Buenos Aires. It 
will accommodate a thousand people. The newcomers are 








Typic al elevators along the coast. 













treated = co Every- 
thing is a “A 
baths and a "In the great vat hall 
they have moving pictures 
every night. _> one of the 
scenes is a city picture, all are 
country scenes. The new people 
are not only shown the 

of country life but how to 
handle farming implements —- till the soil. Should there be 
among the immigrants a domestic servant come to work in a 
home in the city, the whole matter is looked into by the officers 
before she is allowed to leave the hotel, and then, if all is well, 
she is taken to the home by an escort. 

But after the settlement is reached by the new tiller of the 
soil the ss on. re see = a life i es 
pictures is quite different from y day on the plains 
where there is not a hill or a tree within s h hundred miles: Out- 
side of the great ranches or estancias, as are called, there 
are but few farm homes in the Argentine. The houses are mere 
shacks. True their winters are not severe. Their cattle can 
live without being either housed or fed for alfalfa is always 

n. Most of the farmers live about the same way. 
Their life is a hard one all the way anne. Many 
of them are poor to start on and always re- 
main poor. 

One of the first great obstacles that 
handicap the Argentine farmer is 
ad roads; in fact, there are no 
Toads in that country to speak of. 
While there are thousands of 
automobiles in Buenos Aires 
and other cities, there are 
practically none in the coun- 
try. In traveling a thousand 
miles thru the country I never 
saw a dozen automobiles. The 
auto-truck too is practically un- 
known in South America. There 
are a few in the larger cities along 

the coast but only a few. 
It will be a long time before Argentina 
has roads that will equal those we have 
now. As yet practically nothing has been 
done. I never saw ten miles of well worked road 
out of the cities. There are but few brid, True the country 
is mostly flat but taat makes the seal geulial even worse 
for more work will be yy to make them passable. People 
nearly all go on horseback. It is said that the people of Argen- 
tina rest on two feet and travel on four. Even children go to 

play with neighboring children on horseback. 

Youcan travel a hundred miles and never see a tree. Of 
course where the country has been settled for years there are 
of windmills. 





trees. In these districts there are also hund : 
The only kind of motors the country people have are “air 
motors.’”’ Sometimes floods come and sweep everything away, 


drowning thousands of head of cattle andsheep. Itissaid that 
across one great plain you can go two thousand miles without 
seeing a hill th hat amounts to anything. If a storm gets started 
across these plains it simply runs away with itself. If bridges 
as been built across the streams they are swept away like 
tinder. 

Then the question of railroads is another great problem and 
of course the farmer is the test sufferer while it is being 
solved. If the farmer raises a big crop of grain and can even get 
it to town the railroads are so few and ina te that often 
it cannot be gotten to port or market. At the present time 
there are but a little more than twenty thousand miles of 
railroad in the entire Argentina and you must remember that 
there are seven hundred and seventy-six million acres of land 
in that great country. All the railroads will only permit the 
cultivation of some seventy or eighty (Coniinued on page 60 














Hauling alfalfa to market the Argentine way. 
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The ‘greatest achievement 
in motor lubrication 











The Burning Test 


Compounded motor oils 
leave a sticky tar that 
causes hard carbon deposit 
Com pounded 
motor oils, 
when subjected 
to the heat of 
combustion, 
leave a thick, 
sticky tar. 
When such an 
oil is used in your engine, this 
tarry residue sticks to cylinder 
walls, piston heads, valves, etc., 
where it is transformed into hard 
carbon deposits. 





Burning down SUNOCO 
does not destroy or alter 
its lubricating qualities 


Engine heat 
does not destroy 
or alter the lu- 
bricating qualities of 
Sunoco Motor Oil. 
That is because 
Sunoco is a straight- 
run, wholly-distilied, non-com- 
pounded oil—every drop the same 
as every other drop. Sunoco 
leaves no sticky residue—there- 
fore it eliminates carbon troubles. 














Sunoco Motor Oil eliminates carbon troubles — 


That is because Sunoco is a wholly-distilled non-com- 
pounded oil, free of residue which contains carbon- 
forming elements, as proved by “The Burning Test.” 


Sunoco maintains a perfect piston-ring seal— 
This means compression-tight, leak-proof cylinders, full 


engine power, no waste of fuel nor contamination of oil 
in the crank case. 


Sunoco prevents friction-drag on the bearings — 
Excess friction steals power, causes destructive wear, 
expensive repairs and quick depreciation. Sunoco as- 
sures a “slippery,” protective film of oil on the bearings 
at all temperatures and speeds. 


Sunoco eliminates guess-work in lubrication— 
With its six distinct types—six different viscosities 
(bodies)—Sunoco insures accurate and efficient lubrica- 


tion for each design of engine—new or old—summer 
or winter. This means a right oil for your engine. 


The high quality, purity and scientific accuracy of Sunoco 
are backed by the Sun Company—lubrication specialists for 
over a quarter century, and one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers, refiners and distributors of petroleum products. 


Sunoco was developed for one definite purpose—to free 
tractor, truck and car owners of the tremendous losses 
through wasted power, fuel and oil, premature depreciation 
and repairs—the fruitage of improper lubrication. 

Prove for yourself the wonderful qualities and superiority of 
Sunoco. Have your crankcase drained, cleaned and filled with 
the type designated for your tractor or car by the “Sunoco Lubri- 
cation Guide.” If your dealer does not yet handle Sunoco, send 
us his name and address and we will send you a copy of this 
guide free. 


SUN COMPANY 


More than a million and a half gallons of lubricating oils per week 


Producer, Refiner, Distributor 


of Petroleum Products 


in 28 Principal Cities 


Philadelphia 


SUNOCO 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—Write for details of our Sunoco Sales Plan and Lubrication Service 





Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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HINTS ON HANDLING A TRACTOR 


Have a Definite System to Get Results 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


KNOW a number of farmers who are getting excellent re- 

sults with tractors while occasionally I will find a man who 

wastes a lot of time during the busy season due to inefficient 
handling of his machine. Every tractor owner should give his 
machine a thoro inspection and see that it is in first-class condi- 
tion before beginning the spring work; such a practice will go 
a long way toward making the tractor a paying investment. 
The really successful tractor operator not only has his machine 
in good condition when he starts a job but follows a definite 
system in the care and operation of it. It is just as important 
that there be a system in handling and taking care of a tractor 
as it is to feed a horse three times a day when worked, to see 
that he is brushed and curried, and to see that the harness and 
collar fit without causing trouble. 

If the tractor has been giving trouble the past season and if 
there are adjustments that cannot be made right on the farm, 
it would be a good idea 
to have the machine 


that pass around them, they often become rough and pitted- 
More carbon is liable to collect around the exhaust valves for 
the same reason. Grinding valves is not a very difficult job, 
and is one most any farmer can do. Some valves are easier to 
get at than others for grinding; in most tractor motors it is 
necessary.to remove the top of the cylinder block or cylinder 
head to reach them. Care must be observed to avoid ruining 
the gasket in doing this. It is well to clean out all carbon when 
the cylinder head is off. 

For grinding, take the springs off the valve stems and turn 
the valve block upside down on a firm support. Place a short 
spring under the valve head to raise it off its seat to make it 
easier in grinding. A little emery and light grease, or a specially 
prepared grinding compeund can be used. It is well to use a 
coarse compound to begin with and finish up with a fine com- 
pound. Place a little of the compound on the face of the valve, 

or on the seat, and 
work the valve back 





overhauled by a trac- 
tor mechanic. Many 
tractor dealers are 
equipping their place 
of business to take 
care of such work. 
While this work should 
always be done as 
early in the season as 
possible, so there will 
be no delay when 
spring work begins, if 
it has not been done, 
it would be @ mistake 
not to have it over- 
hauled now, if it really 
needs it 

I would urge that 
every tractor owner 
thoroly inspect his 
machine daily, clean it up, and tighten all loose nuts and other 
parts. The vibration of a tractor when running tends to loosen 
bolts, nuts, ete., and is a direct cause of wear and loss of power. 
I have known tractor owners who have allowed their machines 
to gradually shake to pieces in a very few years when their life 
would have been greatly increased by systematic care and 
adjusting of parts. Not only does a machine last longer that is 
properly cared for but it is more efficient each day. I have 
known owners who have started out pulling three plows at the 
beginning of the season and later would take off one plow be- 
cause the tractor did not have power enough to pull it. This 
loss of power is due in most cases to lack of care of the machine. 

If the tractor has not been touched since last used, cleaning 
it up will involve more than simply wiping off the exposed parts. 
To thoroly clean a tractor the job must be done both inside and 
out. While cleaning the outside of a machine will bring to light 
a lot of loose parts, cleaning the inside will remove the source 
of a lot of other troubles. In spring cleaning about the farm 
it is always neces- 
sary to make some 
repairs that are not 
found until the 
cleaning job is un- 
der way, the same 
is true of tractor 
cleaning. Bolts will 
be found missing 
and worn and 
broken parts will 
come to light, and 
adjustments will 
have to be made. 
Because a tractor 
has operated with 
apparent satisfac- 
tion With worn or weakened parts it is nota good plan to neglect 
replacing them with new ones, because when one part gives 
way, or if one bolt is out, a greater strain will be thrown on 

‘ther. So repairs should not be neglected. 

lo make a gasoline or kerosene engine of any kind run, three 
conditions must exist, there must be good compression in the 
motor and its parts must be in proper adjustment, there must 
be proper carburetion so that a mixture of fuel and air is brought 
into the cylinder that will burn, and there must be proper 
] T 
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ition with a spark that will ignite the gases at the right 


mi The causes of poor compression in a motor are leaky 


valves, leaky piston rings or cylinder, and leaky gaskets. 
In a thoro inspection, and in caring for a machine, these troubles 
should be found and repaired. 

The exhaust valves are the ones thaégive most trouble, due 
to leakage in tractor motors. Due to the hot exhaust gases 








If the tractor is in good shape to begin with the spring work will not be hindered. 





The fullest advantages of a dise harrow are obtained by its use with a never-tiring tractor. 


and forth with a valve 
grinding tool or screw 
driver bit and brace. 
Lift the valve from the 
seat occasionally in 
grinding and _ reseat 
it in another place. As 
soon as there is a good, 
bright ring around 
the valve seat without 
black spots, the job is 
done. Care must be 
observed to see that 
no emery gets into the 
cylinder. 

A motor will often 
get clogged up with 
carbon, especially in 
cold weather or when 
burning a heavy fuel. 
A poor grade of fuel, too rich a mixture of fuel and air, or too 
much oil will cause carbon to form, resulting in a loss of power 
due to particles of the hot carbon igniting the fuel too quickly 
and to particles getting under valves, reducing the compression. 
When the valves are ground, the carbon should always be 
thoroly cleaned out. Scrape the valves, the valve stems, the 
cylinder head, the piston heads, and the cylinders. It is also 
a good idea to see that the exhaust passages and the muffler are 
cleaned out at this time. 

If there is loss of compression due to the condition of the 
yiston rings they should be examined, and if badly worn or 

roken new ones should be put in With many machines the 
piston is best removed thru the crank case. Gummy oil and 
carbon sometimes cause the rings to stick. The ring groove 

should be thoroly cleaned. To remove rings it is best to use 
three or four strips of tin to slip them off or on. If a piston ring 

is sprung to any extent in putting it on or taking 

it off it will break, due to the fact that it is very 
brittle. To put the 
piston back into the 
cylinder the rings 
must be pressed in- 
to the grooves. 

To take up laose 
bearings, one or 
more of the shims 
or thin pieces of 
metal should be re- 
moved. It is best 
pa oe motor 

and on a 
ight load using 
plenty of oil a few 
days after these ad- 
ustments have 
been made. In the care of any machine its lubrication deserves 
a lot of attention, even before it is adjusted for operation. It 
is well to study the oiling chart furnished by the manufacturers, 
so that the points that need to be lubricated will be definitely 
brought to attention. As far as possible, clean out old grease 
and oil, especially that exposed to dust and grit and replace 
with fresh supply and see that it reaches the bearings. To be 
sure the motor is properly lubricated it is well to drain the 
crank case and flush out all sediment with kerosene, add new 
oil and see that the oil pump is working, if there is one, and that 
all pipes carrying oil to bearings are open. Examine the oil 
gage and see that it stands at the right level when there is the 
proper amount of oil in crank case. 

When doing steady work with the tractor, drain the crank 
case and rinse it out with kerosene at least once a week. After 
oil is drained out pour in enough kerosene (Continued on page 7U 
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Building for Tomorrow in the 
Products of Today 


Upon every product manufactured by this Company and sent 
forth under its name for sale, rests a responsibility that is not 
entirely measured by its price. 

For in our view, every article we build is a factor notalone in the 
transaction in whi~* it has a part, but in whatever future pat- 
ronage we hope to enjoy. 

No less practical an impulse than good business, therefore, 
prompts us to embody in all things we make the staunchest 
quality it is possible for us to contrive. 

Similarly and for the same purpose, this quality is delivered to the 
public at the very lowest cost that immense and economical 
manufacture will allow. 

No product bearing the Goodyear name more clearly illustrates 
the successful working out of this policy than do Goodyear Cord 
Tires for passenger cars. 

Steadily they have grown in favor, steadily they have been im- 
proved and strengthened, holding intact even against rising costs 
their superior measure of value. 

Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent of per- 
formance that for reliability and final economy is unapproached 
in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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This actual photograph, taken at early evening, Copyright 1920, oy The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oc 
hows a portion of the Goodyear factories at Akron 
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Look for the 
trade-mark on 
shank. If it 
there, the bit 
an Irwin. 










Bit are the 
The pitch 















e Irwin line is com- 
» providing augers 
and bits of every size, 
speed, length—in a wide 
range of cutting heads— 
for every wood-boring 
problem. Sold separately, 
or in sets in canvas roll, 
or hardwood box. 


The Irwin Auger Bit Co, 
242 Grant Street 
Wilmington, Ohio 


The largest business in 
the world devoted exclu- 
sively to wood-boring 
tools. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR 





Wwe furnish all parts necessary to convert 
any automobile into a first-class, proven, 
high-grade Combined Heavy Two-Ton Truck 
and Tractor for heavy hauling on the road or 
pulling ordinary farmimplementsin the field. 
ne of thesesimple, ——_- tractors, made 
out of a Ford Car in afew hours’ time, using 
thespecial latest improved parts we supply, re- 
cently won all honors at a great International 
Tractor Trial. Many thousands in successful 
use the world over during the past five years. 
In vestigate this most wonderful machine, and 
save hundreds of dollars. Send for free blue- 
prints and full instructions showing how to 
make a successful Two-Ton Truck and 
Tractor at very low cost. 
E.G. STAUDE MAK-A-TRACTOR CO., 
2677 University Avenue, St. Paul, Mian. 










































PROCURED~- REGISTERED -~- 


A comprehensive, gzveripnced, pr 
velopment of your ideas. Bo 
free on request. RICHARD B. O 


form for d sing idea, . 
350wen Bidg., Washington, D.C. or 2276-0 Woolworth Bidg , N.Y. 





ompt serviee for the protection | 
wklet of information advice end ' and Alma). 





Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A Friend To Help Those In Need 


| 
| 


any name or address. Whoever you 
are, we, in behalf of the children who get 
the benefit, thank you: May your tribe 
increase! 
Knowing as I do how strongly the starv- 

ing children of Europe have appealed to 
'everybody, I wonder that anybody has 
|}any money left to give to the crippled 
children fund. But in fact, none of us 
| have given to either of these causes as 
| we would, could we actually see the starv- 
| ing little ones, or the crippled ones in their 
| helplessness. 
| Last month I told you we were sending 
| Lucille of Illinois and Alma of Wisconsin 
|to Dr. Coons in Chicago, both afflicted 
| with paralysis. 
| July 20, 1919, a reader of Successful 
Farming wrote me about a crippled child 
she knew, “I think fourteen years old and 
tall for her age. If anything could be 
done for her it would be a blessing. Her 
| mother is a lady in poor circumstances, 
| but very deserving, and is obliged to work 
out to support herself and child.” 
| IT sent a copy of Successful Farming to 
this mother and wrote the friend saying 
“It may be well for you to drop in an 
suggest to her that she get in touch with 
us. We cannot do anything unless her 
mother is interested and willing. Better 
wait a few days for her to get the paper 
and think it over.” 

The next month I got’a letter from 
Lucille’s mother stating that she was 
interested ih the treatment of her child, 
but she had no funds and the child had 
had but little medical attention. She 
wanted to get the benefit of our offer to 
finance the case. August 27, 1919, we 
wrote for Lucille’s photograph, and we 
placed her on the waiting list. In Sep- 
tember her mother wrote, “Have you in- 
quired of the doctors in St. Louis what 
they could do? Would hate to have you 
get donations for.her and then they not 
be able to do anything for her.””’ Septem- 
ber 27th I wrote: “It may be that the doc- 
tors at St. Louis cannot do anything for 
the girl, but that can only be determined 
after they have a chance to diagnose the 
ease. If they cannot help her they will 
say so and she will return home. I think 
that we ought at least make an effort to 
get her in.the hands of those who can best 
decide whether any benefit can be derived 
from treatment. I hope that we may be 
able to soon send her, but that will depend 
on the speed with which people contri- 
bute.” 

Thus ends chapter one, which is quite 
typical of all correspondence previous to 
sending a child for treatment. It was 
about a year and a half before we did any- 
thing more, because we had to take care 
of those who were ahead of Lucille. 
January 15, 1921, I wrote Mrs. W—: 
“We are about ready to take Lucille to 
the sanitarium for treatment. Can she go 
at any time we say the word? We may 
send her to Chicago or it may be to St. 
Louis. She will get the best possible care 
in either place. The treatment is the 
same. I hope it will be possible for her to 
go for treatment now.”” Mrs. W— wrote 
that she had been sick but would be able 
' to go with Lucille when we said the word. 
She preferred going to Chicago so we sent 
earfare and notified Dr. Coons to be on 
the lookout for the child and mother, and 
also for Alma of Wisconsin whom we 
would also send there. January 17th he 
wrote: “I will be very glad to take for 
treatment case No. 5 and No. 6. (Lucille 
I will examine these cases 
free of charge, will give them a frank state- 
ment of what can be accomplished, and 


Lo 
uF | Siren modest. friend of crippled chil- 


dren just sent in a $20 bill without 














charge the necessary expense of making 
| braces, ete. I will be clad to cooperate 
_with you and will render bill for appli- 
ances, etc., as directed by you.” 

Heretofore all our stories have had a 
happy ending. But this is different. On 
February 15th, Dr. Coons wrote me: “I 
am sorry to have to report to you that 
nothing can be done for Lucille who came 
to me for examination last Friday. Lucille 
W. has a spastic paralysis of both hands 
and feet due to an imperfect development 
of the brain, no doubt caused by an injury 
at birth, her mother having been in labor 
forty-eight hours before the child was 
born." I gave this girl animal extract, 
which may improve her somewhat. While 
this girl has normal intelligence, her speech 
is somewhat jerky and pronunciation poor. 
She lacks naunale coordination. To at- 
tempt to do anything for her would mean 
that she would have to spend about a year 
in bed, with no assurance that the surgical 
operations on these spastic muscles and 
the year’s confinement to the bed would 
be of any benefit. 

‘Perhaps the next case will be different. 
My heart went out to these people and I 
surely would have done everything for 
them if it had been worthwhile.” 

February 16th, I got this letter from 
Mrs. W—: “Will write letting you know 
that Dr. Coons cannot do anything for 
Lucille and we are going home. Do you 

ay Lucille’s way back home? I have 

n to such expense coming up that I did 
not have it or I would not ask for it. I 
want to thank you for the interest you 
have had in Lucille.”” To which I replied: 
“Enclosed find check inthe amount of $16 
to cover railroad fare for you and Lucille 
to your home. We are indeed sorry to 
hear that nothing can be donesfor Lucille. 
I know you must be very disappointed. 
I received a letter from Dr. Coons also, and 
I am sure from his letter that he weuld 
have undertaken to give the treatment 
if there had been the least possible chance 
lof her recovery. You at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her case has 
been diagnosed by one ef the best phy- 
sicians in the country.” 

Thus ends chapter two of this case. It 
is final. But Alma of Wisconsin is with 
Dr. Coons and will stay for treatment. 

We have just received a letter from 
Alma which is self-explanatory: “I arrived 
here about three weeks ago and have been 
taking treatments every day. I enjoy 
them very much. The nurses are very 
kind. I got my brace yesterday and it 
bothers me yet, but hope to get used to it 
soon. I am staying at a mission and my 
board and room are $7 a week. I have 
to stay here three months now and then I] 
think I may rest for a while. I suppose 
Dr. Coons has written to you about my 
treatments. I heard Lucille had been 
here before I came and that she was sent 
back, so I haven’t had a chance to see her 
at all. Wishing you the best of success, 
I am, very sincerely, Alma.” 

Below are part of the names and amounts con- 
tributed to Crippled Children Fund, Successful 
Farming, hitherto unpublished: 

Mrs. Fred Wiegraffe, Ill., $1; Bess Wiegraffe, Il, 
$1; Paul Howard White, Ill., 25 cents; Louise 
Matin, Ill, 50 cents; a friend, Va., $1; Mra 
Constant Whitney, N. Y., $5; Mildred and Virgil 
Ahrens, Ia., $1; A Reader, Ohio, $1; D. T, Boscom, 
Mich., $1; Mrs. Myra Witmer, Ill., $1; | Mrs. 
Jas. Harper, N. J., $1; Sarah J. Peck, Ind., $1; 
Mrs, Mildred Moore, Ohio, $5; Mrs. Norma 
D. Neucomb, Minn., $2; Mrs. A. D. Conklin, Nebr., 
$25; Joe Riegel, Ill., $1; Emma Prior, Ohio, $5; 
Della Card, Ohio, $4; Mra. F. A. Ward, N. Dak., 
65 cents: H. G. Rode, Ia., $1; Mr. and Mrs. Prindle, 
Ohio, $5; Mrs. M. Broadstock, IIl., $1. 

Send in all contributions to Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and in lower 
| left-hand corner of envelope put C. C. 
| Fund. In the rush of spring work do not 
| forget the helpless poor crippled children. 
|—Alson Secor, Editor. 



















It is estimated that the farmers 
alone lose $300,000,000 yearly 
in marketing crops, because of 
roads like this. 





utor. 


Tarvia Auto- 
truck Distrib- 
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Nyack- Rockland 

Lake Road, New 

York. “Tarvia- X”’ 
Penetration, 1916. 






How Did Your Roads Come Through the Winter? 


HE annual Spring thaw isthe 

“Waterloo” of thousands of miles of 
road throughout the country. For weeks 
in the Spring, when the frost is coming out 
of the ground, they are swamps of sodden 
mud—often impassable-—always hard 
going. 


To spend money year after year on 
unimproved roads, is to send good money 
after bad. For, at best, such roads are 
hopelessly inadequate for present-day 
traffic. 


Look at the Tarvia road at the right. 
[sn’t that the sort of road you need? A 
road that is dustless, mudless, frost-proof 
and traffic-proof 365 days in the year? 


Good roads like that are not expensive. 


They are within the reach of every com-_. 


munity. 












Philadelphia Boston 
Detrow New Orleans Burmingham Kansas City 





THE BARRETT COMPANY. Limited 


Let us send you facts, figures and pic- 
tures of some Tarvia roads near you— 
roads that have come through the freezes 
and thaws, the rains and the snows of 
winter, smooth and firm—all ready for the 
heavy summer traffic. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use 
in building new roads and repairing old 
ones. It reinforces the road surface and 
makes it not only dustless and mudless, 
but waterproof, frostproof and automobile- 
proof. Where the existing macadam or 
gravel road can be used as 8 base, the cost 
of a traffic-proof Tarvia top is extremely 
low. 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of the 
various Tarvia treatments free on request. 





Special Service Department 
In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. If you will write to the 
nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in 
your vicinity the matter will have the prompt atten- 
tion of experienced engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want BETTER ROADS and LOWER 
TAXES, this department can greatly assist you. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail A A two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ri * Information epee 
Successful | Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
What is bordeaux mixture? What is 
meant by 4— 4— 50, 3- 3— 50, 5- 5— 50 etc? 
Can you give directions for making it? 
I saw it recommended to spray potatoes 


Driver Protection P. bys! ~ 1s +. te for that reason.— 


HE farmer’s truck, used for long Bordeaux mixture is a spraying solu- 
hauls thru the open country must tion made of copper sulphate, quicklime 
have a closed cab to be satisfac- and water. A formula reading 3- 3- 50 
tory in all weathers. noes — a ao ae — sul- 
Truck manufacturers know it pays | PB*Y¢ and three pounds of quickime are 
to protect the driver and they will jused with mn gallons of water; in the 
furnish a Highland ClosedCabonthe | - 7 50 ater 6 he on sul- 
truck you buy. Insist on it! This cab he aw, * Po fo ins. The frrat 
will replace seat box, open cab, cur- nere are also 4— 5- 50 formu e first 
tains, wind-shield, tool box and bat- re of the formula refers to the pounds 
tery hen and oust bo mare. Oo of edlshate, the second to the pounds of 
Highland cabs are standardized and ~ — = = ~ ie ed en 
‘ n making u rdeaux dissolve the re- 
built in quantity by the leading truck uired ah of copper er hate i in half 
body builders. Construction iscompos- the water, slake the ime and mix it with 
ite, steel where steel is hest, and wood | enough water to make up the other half, 
where wood is best. The eab is made and then mix the two solutions together. 
in aon wagon and truck types and | Do not make a strong solution of copper 
can be fitted to any chassis. sulphate and another of lime and then mix 
them; always dilute them both before mix- 
ing them together. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY 

I have become quite interested in my 
bees, but I am a little handieapped by 
lack of honey flow. I was thinking of 
planting a rt acres of buckwheat for the 
have read that this makes 
a dark honey. Is this so?—S. T. T., Ohio. 

It is very true that buckwheat makes a 
rather dark honey. It is also peculiarly 
flavored. It is well liked where common 
but in general competition with clover or 
other light honey, loses out somewhat. 
Bees can be very profitably kept in buck- 
wheat sections. It is considered best to 
have some earlier crops such as sweet 
clover in addition to buckwheat for early 
honey flow. With this to carry them over, 
the bees can get a good flow from any 
considerable area of buckwheat. However, 
as for planting a crop of buckwheat es- 
pecially for bees, that would not be par- 
ticularly profitable in all probability. 


FEEDS FOR FRESHENING COW 

I have a cow to be fresh before grass, and 
I would much appreciate a little informa- 
tion on her care. We have some mangels 
and silage.—O. L., N. D. 

For a cow about to be fresh a diet of 
clover or mixed hay and silage will be 
excellent. Good hay, corn fodder, and an 
abundance of roots as a succulent feed is 
outed. Lous excellent also. Good oats straw may form 
Bisco 1 to 38. -F. Easy to start. He eran a considerable portion of the ration should 
ever built. "Engine book tres. A postal Cx the cow be lean, but it would be more 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. __ profitable to feed the cow so as to bring 
| or into good flesh than to allow her to 


produce the calf while yet in low flesh. 

Fr he cow should not be fed an abundance of 

| heating food before parturition. Rather, 

MILLWORK and general building meterialat = —_|_ feeds high in protein, such as bran, shorts, 

Up to 25% Saving or More | ¢tc., should be fed. However, as men- 

to you. Don’t even Aen ene until you have sent tioned be fore, if the cow is very thin such 

i cigs in Wein as dea ay she eae ating feeds as cornmeal in very limited 
FARMERS LUMB ‘ER | quantities may be fed with profit. 

2401 BOYD STREET OMAHA, co. PERMANENT PASTURES 


Will you kindly tell me the best way to 

WEEE $245.00 First Week |get a permanent pasture for horses. I 
A oc EO. wines | have about twenty-five acres one-half of 
which was fall plowed for cern. The 


* IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE | balance of it, thirteen acres, was in oats 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper: - 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through,so!l in 10 hours, | last year and about three acres of it seeded 
The soil is clay 


4 Drills through rock. Can supp! a Ld to timothy and clover. 
Ing. Write for catalog and easy terme. loam with clay subsoil, a little hilly.— 




















Manufacturers, dealers and truck 
users can draw fromstock at Chicago, 
Detroit, or Cincinnati. 

Wriie for literature 

Truck Dealers and Body Service Stations: 

You can handle Highland Cabs on a satisfac- 


tory basis, give your customers better cabs 
for less money, and do a big business replac- 


ing unsatisfactory open seats. 
but I 


The Highland Body Mfg.Co., 


402 Township Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















KEROSENE ENGINES | 


“G’vTAWA LATEST GESION 


. : Durable, Powerful, “ay >) Mas- 
ive. uilt to last; to j= 4 
Uses Cheapest Fuel 






st Prices. 3 Monthe Trial. 
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Ordinarily, we would like a mixture of 
eight om 6 of Kentucky bluegrass, four 
pounds white clover, nine pounds perennial 
rye with a ver small amount of red 
fescue and redtop, for a permanent 
pasture. This can be sown in the spring 
with a nurse crop and then the nurse crop 
mowed for hay in the dough stage, or a 
crop can be grown on the land, and in the 
fall the land be seeded down to the grass 
crop with about four pecks of the mixture 
to five or six of oats sowed as a nurse 
crop for winter protection. For wet 
oe ~ probably a better mixture would 

redtop fourteen pounds, alsike clover 
eight pounds, creeping bent six pounds, 
perennial rye twelve pounds. Of course, 
& permanent pasture cannot be estab- 
lished in a single year. In fact, it takes at 
least three years to get a pasture in the 
best of shape. We are acquainted with 
farmers who will not plow up a good 
pasture a for the reason that they 
find it im le to get another one satis- 
factorily in a short length of time and 
without considerable trouble. 


CHICKS WITH WEAK LEGS 

Please tell me what is good for weak- 
legged chicks which are about four weeks 
old.—F. L., Ohio. 

First examine the birds for bruised feet 
or inflammation of the joints and if either 
of these conditions is found apply bori¢ 
acid ointment (boric acid one part, vaseline 
five parts) to the injured joints. In all 
eases give cooling feeds, such as bran, 
rice, green feed, skimmilk or buttermilk 
and vegetables. Cut down the grain 
ration, substituting beefser.p, skimmilk 
and wheat bran. Give five grains bicar- 
bonate of soda daily in the drmkiag water 
for grown fowls. 


SOWING RAPE FOR PASTURE 

Would like to know when and how to 
plant two acres of rape for hog pasture 
this spring. The ground is rich producing 
soil well rained, was in clover last year 
and pastured with hogs. Would it be 
necessary to plant oats as a nurse crop 
and how much rape should I plant.— 
W. F. M., Ohio. 

The most common ao in seeding rape 
is to broadcast or drill like small grain at 
the rate of three to eight pounds to the 
acre, using more seed when broadcasting. 
It is advisable not to sow too thickly. 
Rape prod be sown at any time in the 
_ after the danger of frost is past. It 

~My in the cooler, more moist por- 
ion of the year. 


VARIETIES FOR CERTAIN LOCAL- 
ITIES 


What would you suggest as a variety 
of corn for this southern section of Nort 
Dakota? Could I successfully use seed 
brought with me from Illinois?—D. T. R., 
N. Dak. 

We would advise you not to use seed 
corn raised further south. In the first 
place, your com may be of a variety which 
would at best make only fodder in your 
new location. Then it would not be 
acclimated to amy degree. You have 
different conditions in your new location 
than you have found before. We believe 
you should follow pretty closely the rec- 
ommendations of your state experiment 
station in regard to varieties of various 
crops. If possible, use hdme grown seed. 
Varieties to be recommended are North- 
western Dent, Minnesota 13, Mercer 
Flint, and Rustler’s Dent. These will be 
fine for silage and fodder, and in better 
and more favorable seasons will mature a 





gineif wanted. Demand for wells incr 
Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 386, C. P. P., Ill. 
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Barn of Wm. T. Nolin 
stockman and breeder 
Stony Creek, Illineis 
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Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles laid 
the hexagonal method. Read why 


IDAY there are so many barns and = rock fibres—strong and silken. These 
so many farm buildings roofed with _rock fibres are felted together and water- 
Johns- Manville Asbestos Shingles, proofed with natural asphalt making an 

that farmers realize that more than style all-mineral roofing which from its very 
or newfangled notions lie behind the choice _ nature can neither decay nor disintegrate. 
of this permanent stone roof. 


Economy is the chief reason 
Do you realize that Asbestos Roofing, Staite 


Because it is stone it is 
permanent 





Lay Them Right Over either in shingle or roll form is the most — vious to rain, snow, 
the Old Wooden economical of them all? Its first cost is sleet, winter cold or the rays of the hot 
Shingles = we than a —— = —— 5 shields ae 

" ut, over a long span of years, Johns- rom the eiements year in a Fr out. 

J Shinaice cam be Ind oo Manville Asbestos Rook continues to There are Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
and we recommend it without serve asa weather-tight an wear-resisting ings everywhere that have seen service for 
——— Itis not os most roof covering, without the need of painting decades and still the test is not long enough 
peng meee ty, Ann - Db iney to decide definitely the average life of an 


or other protection. It is hardly neces- Asbestos Roof. 


as it does the labor and expense o' 


teartag ae the old poet. but it in alle sary to mention its fire-safety which is, of 
is aa shingles Sue cael aa course, taken for granted with the word 4 
litional ingulation and protection. “asbestos”. You can readily understand Johns-Manville Roofings 
utt t t i i . . 
aan es why these properties are present in Asbes- Johns-Manville Asbestos Shir. gles, Color- 
tos Roofing when you a that it is made blende Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Built- 
of stone—asbestos rock. Up Roofing for flat roofs, Asbestos Ready 


Asbestos rock differs from other rock to Lay Roofing in roll form, Asbestos 
formations in that it can be split up into Corrugated Roofing. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., Madison Ave., at 4st St., New York City 
Branches in 66 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 





Through— 


Achestos Ammen 


==" /IOQHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Roofing 


Serves in Comervation 


















Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


































DAYLIGHT MANTLES 
Ten for $1.00 


Send $1.00, stamps or money 
order, today, for ten Lindsay 
Daylight Gasoline Mantles, 
finest in the world. Made of 
Ramie fibre, they shrink less 
and last longer than any other 
kind. They give better light. 
Standard priceten for$1.00, by 
mail or at your dealer’s. Will 
fit any lamp. Money back 
if not satisfied. Dealers, 
write for proposition. 


Lendray Light @mpany, 


CHICAGO NEWYORK 






































FM Mandsome, stylish fit, beau- 
tiful for dress wear or work 
GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEA RS—130 < 
money-saving styles to sait your fanc 
must be pleased or money will be refu 
to as 





y T t you 
se in tollortnx. during the 
next th rab dar we will tailor to your order 
pelt of pants you 
p— Vs prepaid for only $2.95. 
Make $50 to $65 a Week 
in your spare time taking orders from friends 
ana —e for our fine ete-to-enane 
clothes. experience neces: 


SEND "NO MONEY gis Tatomng | 


Send us your name at once for big Free outfit. 


WASHINGTON TAILORING CO. 
Deot_ 322 an S81CAGS | 


















by 
50 Years’ Success a: 


Last longer at less cost because 
strongly reenforced against every 
weakness; fitted with internal gears three 
times as strong as ordinary gears; automati- 
cally governed. Only windmill equipped with 
Impregnated Oilless Bearings 

Shipped complete—no extras to buy. Get 
Free Illustrated Catalog before you buy. 

WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 
Box J, Freeport, Il. 


Run For Years Without Oiling 


























MILLWORK and general building material at 


O07 ° 
Up to 25% Saving or More 
to > 70 a, Dont even consider buying until you havesent | 
nplete list o Shes 7 yu need and have our estimate | 
re -~ irn mail, e@ ship quick and pay the freight. 


ARMERS "LUMBER Co. fone the supreme court, the aim of which | 


2401 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 





GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, | the 1920 Transportation Act which gave 


SEED COR rite for free catalog. | 
| Storm Lake. lowa | tHe 


SUCCE 


dicted under the act as they did not 
specify with enough precision the character | 
of the crime. 
handed down by Chief Justice White is 


ey 











H. C. Wallace, the new Secretary of Agriculture. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 


Dr. Harvey Wiley, widely known food ex- 
| pert, also submitted a brief upholding the 
ruling. 

Commissoner Williams indicated that 
the ruling would stand unless the act of 
1902 was altered. Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska who spoke in opposition to the 
ruling declared that he would seek to 
amend the law in the special session of 
congress. 

Supreme Court Upholds Farm Loan Act 

From the viewpoint of agriculture in 
general the most important event of the 
month is the decision just handed down by 
the supreme court upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and declaring that not only had con- 

s¢ the right to establish the banks but 
it also had the right exempt their securities 
from taxation. The latter feature, the 
opinion declared, was a necessary protec- 
tion. The case practically suspended for 
many months the operations of the Farm 
Loan Act. Commissioner Lobdell an- 
nounced that there would be an immediate 
issue of farm loan bonds to an unde- 
terminate amount to finance the hundreds 
of millions of dollars which have already 
been approved by the board. 

“A bond offering will be made as soon 
as the bondscan be gotten ready,” said Mr. 
| Lobdell. “It will be at least thirty days 
before funds are ready for actual loaning. 
The farm loan board is hopeful that the 
market may absorb farm loan bonds equal | 


| to the borrowing demands of the farms, | 
ES no one can predict with safety the 


result of a financial operation of this 


magnitude.” 


Food Control Act Invalid 
On the same day that the supreme court | 


sustained the farm loan act it declared | 
linvalid the Lever law. 
section of the act punishing profitesring | 
in food and fuel unconstitutional on the | 
ground that these punitive provisions | 


Threshes on and soy beans 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 


It declared the | 


were not sufficiently clear to the men in- 


The heart of the decision 


that the phrase “unjust or unreasonable 


rate of charge in dealing or in handling or 


with any necessaries,” di id any | 
specific act and therefore made prosecu- 
tions under it not a matter of law but a 


th necessaries,”’ did not forbid any 


matter of discretion 
States Fight for Rights 
The shippers of every state of the Union 
are interested in a case now pending be- 


is to test the validity of the provision of | 





Interstate Commerce Commission 
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uP ELEVATOR 


Bave lame 
which means 
vator which every 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


Strongest, stmpienh, easiest runfilng elevator made, 
0 short turns to cause friction. 


SO BU. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
Wiad ats 
ya we INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 
OLD OR NEW 
BLUE PRINTS 


FREE 














are saving contractors’ 

(ay a ng eye ye a 
dations, barn floors, hog troughs, feeding 
floors, manure pits and a oe ae 
the Kwik-Mix 


has capacity of 24 

cubic feet. Mixes 
better concrete 
faster and with 
less work than can 


be done with shovels or inferior mixers. 
Batch a minute throughout the day. Operate 
it ~ Am | — ae engine. Built 
en and steel — nothing to 
break lifetime. 





7-Farmers Take Notice In 


No need of having the cut-worms destroy your 
corn. You can save seed, work replanting and have 
an even stand , pa ting corn seed with ‘Anti- 
Cut-Worm”™, very patent applied for, full 
specification and directions for individual righta to use 
on his own land will besenton receipt of onedollar and 
a return addressed stamped envelope, guaranteed to 
render the plantsimmune from being destroyed by cut- 
worms or money refunded if a verified statement to 
the contrary is within twenty days from appli 
cation. Peter W. Weldon, **D” Portage, Wisconsin 

















CLOVER SEED FREIGHT 








White Blossom, $ 7.50 Bu. | Sudan Grass. $ 5.90 100 Ibs. 
Red Clover 12.50 Bu. | Orch'd Grass,16.50 100 Ibs. 
Alfalfa. 12.00 Bu. | Red Top, 16.00 100 Ibs. 
Alsike, 15.00 Bu. | Timothy, 7.50 100 lbs. 





Freight paid on all orders totaling 150 Ibs 
or more. Samples free. 


AGRICULTURAL SEED CO., 





10S MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Threshing Problem 











oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will meet every _de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion. Booklet 35 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESMER co. 

MORRISTOWN, TEN 











Annual White Sweet Clover 
Guaranteed Seed of Hughes Variety 
Makes the growthin one season that ordinary clov- 
ersdointwo. Write at once before limited supply 
isexhausted. The DeGraff Food Co., DeGraff, O. 


100 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, ora Bosing,¥8 00, foo ver 
bearing .26 50 v: 
bearing § Cc an ee, pure: rewUwatay, Save MICH. 


yest; 60 Ibs, 2 five 
‘aeaem Twin Pails, “Idaho 








Aover, worl« 
Ib. cans, $10. 


BERRY PLANTS ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
Write SPECIALTY FARM, ROCKFORD, MINN. 
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power over intrastate as well as interstate 
rates. The first suit attacking this pro- 
vision was filed by Wisconsin but forty- 
one other states were permitted to become 
parties to it. Counsel for the railroads 
defended the Act, whereas the states held 
that the power given the I. C. C. takes 
away from thé states the rights specifically 
reserved to them by the constitution. 

The provision of the Transportation Act 
for a fixed return on railway investment 
was made the basis for special attack 
as “uneconomic and unconstitutional.” 
Emphasis was laid on the requirement that 
the commission group several roads to- 
gether and make rates that would yield an 
an aggregate fixed return to all the roads 
in the group. This was alleged to place 
a “double burden on the shippers as it 
compelled them to support poor and 
worthless roads as well as those that 
rendered legitimate service.” 

Farm Bureau Becoming Target 

There is every indication that certain 
interests, particularly those that partially 
controlled and manipulated f tuffs in 
the past, are becoming alarmed at the 
call growth 6f the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

These interests are raising the bugaboo | 
that the federation is aiming at domin- 
ating the distribution and price of farm 
products, and since the meeting of the 
committee of seventeen in Kansas 
City, the attacks on the Federation 
have been more frequent and the 
charges more uncompromising. Members 
of congress close to agriculture are, how- 
ever, in sympathy with the Federation 
and are cooperating with it. When the 
special session convenes, special attention 
will be given to the proposal for a Na- 
tional Grain Agency. The belief here is, 
that with the popular backing it has, the 
Federation is stronger than its opponents. 
The important point from the viewpoint 
of its enemies is that it is a real organiza- 
tion with a program and the will to carry 
it out. It is significant that the magazine 
“Industry” devotes almost an entire issue 
to the “menace” in the Federation. 

Prices Still Out of Balance 

Latest figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics het that the fall in 
commodity prices is still lagging afar 
behind the fall in farm products. On the 
last day of January, 1921, for instance, 











farm products stood ete reg | forty- 
four percent below where they were on 
January 31st, 1920. The nearest com- | 
modity in the decline curve was cloths and | 
clothing with a decline of forty percent. | 
Next came food with a decline of thirty- 
six percent. Considering the amount of 
machinery that the farmer has to buy it 
will be interesting to note that the fall 
in metal and metal products was‘ only 
fourteen percent as compared with forty- 
four for farm products. All commodities 
taken in the aggregate were twenty-eight 
percent cheaper than they were on Janu- 





uary 31st, 1920. 

The level of prices paid producers of the 
United States for the principal crops de-| 
creased about four and five-tenths per-! 
cent during January; in the past ten years 
the price level increased about three and | 
one-tenth percent. The department of 
agriculture finds the drop from the price 
level of a year ago seven percent greater 
than the estimate of the Bureau of Labor 
statistics. 


SPRAY FOR POTATO BEETLES 

What is the best to use for spraying 
potato plants for potato beetles? Arsenate 
of lead in paste or powder form? How 
much should be used?—Mrs. G. E. M. 

For potato beetles spray with either 
lead arsenate paste three pounds, or dry 
lead arsenate one and one-half pounds, 
or offe-half pound of paris green, or one- 
half pound of dry calcium arsenate to the 





fifty gallons of water. We have most 
often used the dry lead arsenate. 
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Specially designed for warming, by hot 
water, small farm or town homes, one- \ 
or two-story, with or without cellars a SS 
bs 
> H~ e 


Have the Comfort A 
You’ve Always Wanted 


Gives delightful comfort in all rooms for howl- 
ing winter weather or the dangerous, damp 
days of changeable spring. Windy weather 
makes no difference—the heat goes to every 
room. Most reliable heat there is. Outfit lasts 
longer than the building. Absolutely safe—no 
fire risk. 








Keeps Them on the Farm 
The ARCOLA Heating Outfit warms the home all 
over for the family and help. It makes farm life 
just the best life there is. It keeps the young 
folks on the farm, because it makes home so 
cozy and cheerful © 


Most Heat at Least Cost 
Why not find out at once about this small, hot 
water heating plant for your home? It will give 
you the greatest comfort at the lowest cost, and re- 
lieve you of monotonous drudgery of fussing with ; 
stoves, grates, and old-fashioned heating devices. 5 I 


New Low Prices Now in Effect 1] 


The ARCOLA is made for small houses, with or It 
without cellars. Running water not necessary. 

ARCOLA is placed in any room with a chimney. y 

It heats that room and circulates hot water é 1; 
through small pipes to radiators in the other 

rooms. Pipes may be run through walls or left 
exposed, thus helping to warm the rooms. Heats 

all rooms with one fire. Burns coal or wood— 

uses less fuel to heat whole house than a stove 
requires for a few rooms. \r 


Why not Have It NOW? 5 


Find out about the ARCOLA to-day from your local heating dealer. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing open views of Ideal- 
ARCOLA Heating Outfits in 4-, 5-, 6G or 7-room houses—also 
just the thing for chicken and hog houses and garages. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 6 
Department F37. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in All Large Cities 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Six Kernels of Corn 


One of them sprouted and 
grew, but the other five lay in 
the ground and rotted—one 
blank hill, the other working 
at one third capacity. 


Careful cleaning and grading of 
seed grain helps to make every 
foot of land fully productive. A 
Jumbo Farm Engine with a fan- 
ning mill and grader pays big 
dividends in larger crops of better 
quality. Over 115,000 Jumbo En- 
gines in daily use prove their 
profit to farmers. 


J UMBO 
EINIGINIES 
2 to 12 h. p. 


Jumbo Power Beats 
Back Power 


Jumbo Farm Engines are spe- 
cially noted for easy starting, 
extra power, and low upkeep. 
Made in gasoline or kerosene 
types, 1% to 12 h.p.—a size for 
every purpose. 

Write for list of farm jobs for Jumbo Engines 

“new ways to save time and labor. We will 


include name of nearest Jumbo dealer, and 
booklet on Jumbo Farm Engines. Write today. 


NELSON BROTHERS COMPANY 
1501 Owens Street Saginaw, Michigan 
ENGINES, FEED MILLS, PUMP JACKS 





Also Makers of the Famous Line of 
Jumbo Motor Trucks 








Drive FORDSON like a Team | 








tn Se TS 


Save one man. Keep away from noise dirt ‘and | 


Have your work in front of you with 


LINE DRIVE ATTACHMENT 


Har lutch, shift gears, and steer, all with two 
ri ingle and roller on steering wheel hold 

le str gh t ahead or to follow furrow, but does 
interfere with short turning. Easily installed. 
vves its cost in few days. Writeforcireular. Sold | 
bsolute money | K guarant thru dealers or 


re Get one in time Don’t wait 
Cole Mfg. Co., 1236 Central Ave. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Two New 1 1-2 ton, Model D, Beth- 
For Sale jenem Trucks—$1950.00 ca. F.0. B. 
Fort Dodge, la. Terms if desired. Write for further par- 


ams. BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 
Chicago, Hlinois 





% S. Throop Street, 
Patronize our advertisers and you save money 
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ADJUSTING THE TRACTOR PLOW 

Plow adjustment is the first principle of 
the art of good plowing. Everyone likes 
to see a well plowed field with straight 
furrows of uniform depth and width, and 
all the stubble, trash or sod entirely 





The Safety Zone 
covered. The correct hitch, and the proper building prot 1 by Shinn Lightning Rods 
ft coy, 


adjustment and use of the rolling coulter, Zone—Lightni 
and jointer, has done mueh to make pos- damage it. Geer 200,000 buildings ia the U x 
ada, 


sible a good job of plowing under the most sr ineluding ring, Goverment 


adverse conditions. 
The first step in making a plow work ef- * 
ficiently and give the best results is to get = 


it in first-class condition. See that all 
bolts are drawn up tight and the levers Lightning Rods Prevent Loss 


work easily: See that the mould-board is 

free from rust and in condition to take a| | Yur yess, barn gpd other 4 

—, If the plow — aos the mould- wpiene th y arg pronesty protected. You = ‘ 
oard is covered with varnish or paint it or ightning, 

is best taken off by means of lye“or caustic gon pull pp yay ste y wotected 













soda. Wet a small amount and apply with now before it is too late. Ser Foes beck cnphie- 
an old rag, after the varnish softens it sgrinine sani ¢ of Lightning. 
can pe scraped off with a piece of glass, a 7 W. C. SHINN 
trowel or a putty knife. If the pea is not ae us SCHELL RTT MFG. CO. 






taken into the field immediately wash off | 
any surplus lye to prevent its action on} 
the metal. The sharpening of the shares 
and giving them the right set is a job for 
the blacksmith or one who has had a 
good deal of experience along this line. 
Lack of scouring ‘is one of the first 
troubles encountered in plowing. While it 
is often due to lack of adjustment there are 
other causes of this trouble. It may be 
due to the surface of the plow not taking 
polish or to the condition or nature of the 
soil. The black waxy land, found in 
certain sections, cannot be plowed with 
an ordinary plow due to this trouble. The 
plow itself may be at fault, there may be| 
soft spots on the surface due to ed 
tempering, or unevenness due to the share 
not fitting, or the wrong shaped plow may | 
be used for the particular soil. If all! 
conditions that have been mentioned are 
right for good plowing, the shares have 
been sharpened, all = tightened, the 


mould-board polished, and the soil to be 
plowed is in fine shape, and still a poor job LOW PRICED GARAGES 


west prices on Ready-Made 
| of work is being done, then there are three | Fire Proot of Steal Garages Bet FREE 


|other very important things to investi- i b -% were 

| gate—the rolling coulter, the jointer and Cua ‘ARDS MFG. oe Samples & 
| the hitch. [406-456 , Pike St., Cineinnatt, Roofing Book 
f The purpose of the rolling coulter is to 


" SF 4297 Lytton 
'” Gots The > ice: it 








etal S Painted ov Vv 
eecea Paints, 
‘a ‘ain ete., 
Factory Prices. *Positivels rect Jo 


Edwards “Reo” Metal ae. 


Cost less;-outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopa nti 
w repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning p. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Gell direct 
from factory to youand 
save you money. Ask 
for Book No.156 , 











































cut trash and if it is dragging the trash up 
in piles or is rolling over it, it is a sure si 
the coulter is not prope rly adjusted. The 
| depth of the coulter should be just suf- 
| ficient to cut the trash, if it is set too deep 
it will not have the shear cutting action 
and the trash will likely be pushed ahead 
of it, and if too shallow it is liable to ride 
over the trash without cutting it. It must 
be set for the particular condition by trial. 
Usually best results are obtained by set- 
ting it about a quarter to an half inch over 
on the land side, this will give a good 








and Tractor Business Business 
oa \ steady, b 

Mabeyounsif cer sure ofa big 

‘Ba income. meee lope ee ab 

World’ oy Greatest oot Ante. 
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AUTO & TRACTOR 
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smooth furrow wall. The land side of the fmm my opportuni 9 ee open to, yon—aned Come to 

plow should always run parallel to the| the Big School—w here you learn quickest by 

coulter, if it doesn’t it is either due to the| mostp Twice more floor 
twice more equipment for daily use than any 


hitch, or to the plow bottom itself not| Othe auto School in America. 


being properly adjusted. ree Cat Write today 
aA, 
The purpose of the — is to cut a Free Catalog spare og 


small furrow on top of the main furrow 


| slice so that when it is turned over all of | Rahe School deot. 3014 
the trash, stubble or manure is under-| Sanses City, Me, Ciacinnati, 0. 


neath. It is almost impossible to do a AVE $50 to $75 























good job of plowing in sod without this 

attachment. Like the coulter, the setting | oS et Seay = 

|of the jointer depends on the particular | g factory. Over 10)differen - : 

|conditions encountered. In setting the Staty dane trl an ce IW’... emma 

jointer best results are usually obtained y Gays tria ife- Aa SORo 
KAS RAS 









fe hawine tte - iat alten ial time guarantee. Send 
yy having its pomt directly above and a for our Free Buggy Catalog-™ 


| a little back of the point of the share, and | fj ge 
? D. T. BOHON COMP. Harrodsburg, Ky. 
about the same distance over on the land- : ANY, 36 Hate ., Ky 


side as the coulter. If placed too far on the | 
100 Envelopes and 
landside a rough furrow wall will result. ‘PRINTED STATIONERY 200 a gt 00 
L 


About two inches is a good depth for the Pree ed Oy 
coulter. 


Size of paper, 6x7 he 61 : 2x 31d, = 
The aim in hitching a plow to a trac-| rai ONERY GO. | citsgplainiy. NATIONAL 


CO., Box 414, Winona, Minnesots. 
tor should be to get the best job of plow- | Successful farmers like the Successful Farming 
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ing with the least draft and the least 
strain on the tractor and the plow. There 
are two hitch adjustments, the vertical 
to take care of the penetration of the 
nlow, and the horizontal to take care of 
side draft. The same principles for «>. ur- 
ing the right hitch apply to the trac’ + as 
to the horse drawn plow. 

As to depth the hitch should be as low 
as possible and still secure penetration. 
lo make the plow take to the land, side 
draft is sometimes a necessary evil. As 
far as possible the line of pull of the tractor 

nd the line of resistance of the plow, both 
of which are parallel to the furrow, should 
be made to coincide. When this cannot 
be done, the side draft can be reduced by 
lengthening the hitch. There is little 
truth in the old belief that a short hitch 
reduces the draft. Of course a short hitch 
more convenient in handling the plowing 
1d must not be lost sight of, but a longer 
hitch is often worth trying when troubled 
with side draft. 


PROTECTIONAGAINSTLIGHTNING 
Altho lightning is one of the most com- 
mon eauses of fire loss on the farm, there 
is too little attémpt on the part of most 
farmers to provide protection for their 
buildings and their own lives-against this 
evil. When a home or a barn is built, one 
of the requirements is that it give protec- 
tion against the elements, the same is true 
f all other farm buildings. They are 
built to protect—it may be to protect the 
stock, the grain, the machinery, the house- 
hold treasures or the members of the 
family. The buildings are built to resist 
the wind, the rain and snow, and the heat 
and cold, that are so sure in their action, 
but they do not protect against this evil, 
lightning, that comes like a thief in the 
night and takes all, midst fire and ruin. 
There was a time when the lightning 
rod salesman was looked on with much 
disfavor, in fact he was often put in the 
same class with the faker who is always 
ready to relieve every unsuspecting person 
of his cash. But experiments of scientific 
men versed in the ways of lightning and 
the experience of many users have proved 
that with lightning rods properly installed 
the liklihood of a building being destroyed 
by lightning is reduced to a minimum. 
The protection given buildings by rod- 
ding is recognized by many insurance 
companies and the reduction in the cost of 
premium will soon pay for the installation. 
lhe lightning rod then, is a form of insur- 
ance that one could hardly afford to be 
without-if he lives in a section where 
thunderstorms are frequent. Like every 
other kind of insurance, the amount one 
can afford to invest depends on the value 
one puts on the buildings and their con- 
tents or whether human life or valuable 
animals are to be protected. 
here are two things that should be kept 
n mind in connection with the installation, 
hat are very important, one is the ground 
nd the other the points or aerials. To 
thoroly ground any conductor, the meial 
forming the ground must extend well into 
the moist soil and the conductor must have 
good electrical connection with the 
rounding metal. The points to give the 
greatest protection must extend above the 
igh points of the building with each part 
f the building protected. A very com- 
prehensive bulletin on modern methods 
f protection against lightning can be 
cured from the United States depart- 
ent of agriculture at Washington, by 
requesting Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 842. 


FIRST CLASS SEED CORN 
Says Farmers Bulletin 1175, Better 
Seed Corn, “Too many people consider 
ed good simply because it will grow. 
To be first class, seed must be: 
1) Well adapted to the climatic and 
il conditions where it is to be planted. 
2) Of a high-yielding variety and 
om the high-yielding stalks of that 


Variety, 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


IZE, Strength, Safety, Appear- 

ance and Economy are what 

you want in a tire—and that’s 
what you get in the Fisk. 


You can buy Fisk Tires with 
absolute confidence that yodu get 
exactly what you pay for in mile- 
age, safety and quality, 


Put Fisk Tires on your car or 
truck and watch the record. Keep 
track of their long mileage—unin- 
terrupted mileage; the freedom 
from repair bills; and the sure, 
positive way they hold the road 
under all conditions. 


Sold only by dealers 
































THE FARM AND 


Getting the Apples 


Www’ sir, the ground don’t grow good apples like it 





used to. My grandpap never did a thing but plant his 

trees and he had good apples without worms.” That 
was the excuse of one man for not spraying. Yet right there is 
where he admitted that the things his grandfather did are not 
enough for us today. It may have been possible for his grand- 
father to get good apples without spraying, but that doesn’t 
alter the situation you and I are up against. Today the worms 
and bugs are with us, and so are the diseases, and we must 
take the proper means to cure these diseases, and kill these 
worms or our trees must suffer the consequences. 

Just a few days ago I walked thru an orchard in a good 
apple section, which was not half worth the ground it oceupied. 
It was actually on the verge of dying. Why? Because scale 
insects were sucking the sap from the branches, and for several 
summers past canker worms and other insects had eaten the 
leaves. The few misshapen and scabby apples the trees had 
produced had worms in them. 

Probably no other one person in the middle west has done 
more to encourage spraying and proper care of orchards than 
R. S. Herrick, better known among his many friends as “Bob” 
Herrick, who is now the secretary of the state horticultural 
society of Iowa, located im the state house. He is secretary of 
the lowa fruit growers’ association, which is a cooperative buy- 
ing association for orchard and garden spray materialand equip- 
ment at wholesale 
prices. This is one of 
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HOME ORCHARD 


Without the Worms 


raised there, he knows the problems of the farmers, and the 
things he is up against. That is one reason, perhaps, that hy 
has been so successful in getting results when he has talked t: 
farmers. He knows what he is talking about, and the men to 
whom he talks know it too. 

“‘As for the cost, it’s a lot less than the returns. Less than 
seventy-five cents was the average extra cost for an extra 
three bushels of apples in those orchards I spoke of before 
That is twenty-five cents a bushel. It appears to me that if 
you are going to have any trees at all it would pay to spray 
them. You may believe there is an over-production of apples. 
There isn’t, of the right sort. But even at that, if you can 
raise twice as many apples at a cost of only seventy-five cents 
a tree and better apples at that, it looks like it is a good business 
proposition. But if we consider only the true farm orchard, the 
orchard in which the sale of apples 1s less to be considered than 
is the storage for home use, it pays to spray. No, there’s no 
question about it, if you are going to have fruit at all worth- 
while, you will have to spray. 

“Now before we go after this spraying su we get out 
and see if the trees need a little pruning. Pruning, or trimming 
them up a little, will save a lot of spray material and a lot of 
time putting it on, and a lot of time picking. The first thing to 
take out is the dead and diseased wood. Such branches never 
bear, and they are like an ulcerated tooth in a man’s head, or 
an infected hand—they may cause a 
rumpus with the rest of the body. So 
cut out the decaying and diseased 





six affiliated societies 
of the Iowa state hor- 
ticultural society. For 
many years Herrick 
was fruit and orchard 
specialist in the ex- 
tension department of 
the lowa state college. 
He early adopted 
the slogan, “Seeing is 
believing.’’ He sprayed 
orchard after orchard 
in order that he might 
show by actual ex- 
ample that it pays to 
spray. He has proven 








branches. In making the cut make it 
smooth and close agaist the main limb 
if you are cutting off a branch. 
“Then if there are a couple of 
branches that interfere with each other, 
take one out. Your own good judg- 
ment will tell you which one to leave. 
If a couple of branches run along 
parallel to each other, right together, 
or cross each other, I would say they 
are interfering branches, and would cut 
out the poorestone. If your trees have 
been growing straight up, or all to one 
side, you may have to head them back 
just a little. Get them down where a 








his og every year. 
As he says in sub- 


‘ spray rod will reach 
them. But after all, 





stance, “You can no more grow sound 
apples today without spraying than 
you can grow any sort of apples at all 
without a tree.” 

It was during the years he was prov- 
ing by actual demonstration the value 
of real orchard care that the farmers 
in lowa began to see the truth of his 
arguments. Last year, as a result of 
the work he started, it was impossible 
to carry on all the work requested, 
but nineteen orchards were sprayed. 
And those nineteen orchards produced 
an average of twice the fruit on the 
sprayed trees, as compared to the un- 
sprayed ones. More than this, two- 
thirds the sprayed fruit was absolutely 
without blemish, while less than an 
eighth of the unsprayed fruit could be 
so classed. As Herrick says, ‘““There is 
searcely a cornbelt farm but what has some sort of an orchard, 
and there is scarcely an orchard that cannot be made to pro- 
duce more, and not only more apples but on . 

“If there is a man in America who deserves apples, it 
is the farmer; but it is his own fault if he doesn’t have them and 
have them the year around. It isn’t hard. It is a matter of care. 

“Now do not get the idea that I advocate a big orchard for 
the average farmer. I do not. I advocate any size of orchard, 
well cared for. If you can take care of only ten trees, do not 
clutter your ground with any more. If you can care for a score 
or twenty-five, they will take care of your fruit supply for you 
with ease, and leave some in good years to sell to those who will 
not spray. But do not plant any trees at all unless you can care 
for them. Better grow corn and buy your apples. Chances are, 
you won’t eat many, and neither will the family, but then un- 
less you took care of your trees you would be about as bad off. 

“Some people have the idea it is hard to get time to spray an 
orchard. Right here I want to tell you my experience over 
several years has been that only once or twice would it have 
been necessary to actually take time from the fields in order 
to give it to the spraying. Scarcely has there been a time but 
what the fields were so wet at,some time during the spraying 
periods that no one could get into them. But we could get into 
the orehard, and get all the spraying done and out of the way 
before the fields were dry enough to work.”” That is where Mr. 





llerrick’s early experience helps him. Born on the farm, and 





Spraying speaks for itself when the harvest comes. 


you will not need to 
rune so very much. 
he dead and diseased 
branches willbeenough 
in some cases, in fact 
a good many cases. 

“Now as to spray- 
ing, that depends on 
what you have to spray 
for. There may be 
seale, either scurfy, 
oyster shell or San 
Jose. The scurfy scale 
is easily told as it is a 
whitish or ‘grayish 
papery scale against 
the bark of the tree. 
The oyster shell scale 
is a brown color, an 
eighth of an inch or so 
long, and very narrow. The San Jose is a tiny circular one, hard 
to see. It makes the tree look a little like ashes had been blown 
over it by the wind. Lime sulphur will stop this scale. Use four 
and a half to five and a half gallons of commercial lime sulphur 
to fifty gallons of water and spray it on either in the early spring 
before leafing, or if the wea’ is cool, in the clusterbud spray 
with the lead arsenate for worms. Dry lime sulphur, was tried 
out very thoroly in two orchards during the season of 1920 in 
Iowa, and gave as results in the control of apple scab 
and blotch, as did the liquid lime sulphur. As near as we can 
figure it will cost about twenty-three percent more than the 
liquid. On account of this, I would not recommend it for com- 
mercial orchards, but I do not hesitate to recommend it for 
home orchards. 

“By clusterbud spray is meant the spray that is put on when 
the bud clusters have opened up, and the individual buds just 
begin to show a little pink. Later on, the petal drop — 
means the spray given at the time the petals have about all 
dropped. 

“A general spray calendar has been made to handle most 
conditions. I might say that while four sprays are usually 
plenty for cornbelt conditions, there are times when another 
is needed for perfect results. Apple blotch may make one 
advisable between the third and last sprays, in which case use 
the same mixture as in the third. Further south you would need 
to spray for a third or additional broods (Continued on page 38 
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It is the hauling mainstay of most of the 
farmers who employ it 


It saves them money because of the out- 
standing economy made possible by the 
strength and soundness ofits construction 


It saves them time and labor for the 
same reasons; and it serves satisfactorily 
from year’s end to year’s end 


Donsé BrRoTHErs, DETROIT 



























ONC ON LOTS. 
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Thorough springtime spray- 
ing rids trees of fungous 
troubles and rewards you with 
smooth, satin-finish fruit. 
Make sure your spray mate- 
rials are efficient, 





Atomic Sulphur 


has proven to be a most depend- 
able remedy for scab and 
brown rot of the peach and for 
Apple Scab, Cedar Rust and 
other fungous troubles on 
apples. It is a timely spray to 
use right now. 
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Free Spraying Service 
We advise, direct and co-operate with 
fruit growers in all spraying matters. 
Write us plainly about your spraying 
problems. Our Service Department 
answers inquiries personally. Your 
name on our mailing list brings you 
our Bulletin issued seasonably with 
timely spraying information. Address 


General Chemi 


Insecticide Dept. 25 Broad St. New York. 
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Save on 
Sweet Clover 





‘Halt the Price of 
Alfalfa or Red Red Clover 


RITE for our ——— and FREE Sam- 
ple before you ean, We have the 
muine White ym i-ennial. Tested 
urity in our Seed Laboratory. Posi- 
; sively’ the best youcan buy. And wesave 
iB you money on the price. Wonderful im- 
rover of run down, bad ~—— ——- 
P wil grow where alfalfa 
4 * ing on it, give big increase in ~~ sup- 
-¢ ply. Richer ~~ than either alfalfa 
* or red clover. ws anywhereand gives 
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early Spring -_ late Fall crops—just 
when green feed is scarce, 
Write TODAY for prices, generous 
FREE SAMPLE and free book. 
Atchison Seed & Flower Co. 


Department 26, Atchison, Kansas / 
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Beekeeping 


Makes sure and quick money for you- 
Greatly benefits your fruit crops. Easily 
cared for by women and older children, 
« Takes little room. “Small cost to start. 


j The Root Way Pays 


We've supplied Beekeepers’ 
needs for 0 years—bought their » 
extra honey—taught them how 
bees make them money, Write 
us for handsome free booklet 
Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 
Tell us your occupation and if you keep 
bees now. We can help you, Write today. 


THE A. I, ROOT COMPANY 





133 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
oF 








FAMOUS HARDY 


Qicco ALFALFAS 


Succeed where all others have failed. Grown u rtgerqus x7 
land conditions. very pound has sehpe it oor ot fied 
onto tate ete yz, required a ry our special 

OTA PROVED SEED Co., Dept. 53, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
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UNION BOOMS GRAPE BUSINESS 

Neosho, Missouri, in the heart of the 
Ozarks, is the headquarters of a coopera- 
tive organization of much service to its 


members. When the Neosho Fruit Grow- 
ers’ union was formed with twenty charter 
members nine years ago, these men in- 
cluded virtually all the grape producers 
of the locality. Largely due to the en- 
couragement of this org: anization to grape 
production, thru its assistance in market- 
ing the fruit, there are now 160 grape 
growers in the district tributary to Neo- 
sho. The bulk of these are members of 
the union. 

Before the growers organized, three 
cents a pound was a big price for grapes 
in this region. With the union in action 
this situation immediately changed, as 
the farmers then began to ship in car lots 
and were in better position to bargain 
for their product. e sales during the 
1920 season netted the growers more than 
eight cents a pound. 

The organization employs a manager 
who directs the marketing of the fruit. 
oo handles the orders for the association’s 

s and superintends their packing 
ae loading for shipment. The fruit is 
brought to the cars by the growers in 
what is known as the field pack. Before 
being placed in the cars it is repacked at 
association expense. 

The cost to the grower of selling gra 
thru the association is ten percent of his 
proceeds. When payment for the fruit is 
received, the manager deducts this amount 
from that due each grower. Out of the 
fund so created are paid all the expenses 
of the union, including the manager’s 
salary. 

Besides hs andling the marketing of the 
grapes, the union endeavors to obtain 
uniformity in the product of its members 
thru encouraging them to limit the varie- 
ties grown. Only two varieties are now 
being grown to any extent at Neosho. 
These are Moore’s Early and the Concord. 

“The demand for grapes has increased 
tremendously since the prohibition of the 
liquor business,” said J. A. Eastridge, 
present manager of the Neosho organi- 
zation. “We delivered fifty carloads of 
grapes last year, and could have shipped 
ten more carloads if we had had them.” 

These cars of grapes, according to Mr> 
Eastridge, had an average value of $1500 
each. Owing to the large growth of the 
grape-raising business at Neosho, which 
| has come about as a joint result of the 
union’s efforts and the increased demand 
for grape juice, a plant for the manufac- 
ture of this product was recently estab- 
lished here.—F. M. C. 


PLANTING DISTANCES OF TREES 

There are two plans for laying out the 
orchard, which are known as the square 
ylan and the triangular plan. Both plans 
follow the general rule that the trees should 
be evenly spaced and planted in straight 
rows. The two plans may not, at first 
thought, seem to be very different from 
each other, but they make quite a dif- 
ference in the number of trees which 
can be planted to the acre. 

Take apple trees, for instance. It is 
generally recommended that they be 
planted at least thirty feet apart each 
way in the middle west. By planting them 
-| according tothe square plan of planting 
it is possible to put in only forty-nine | 
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Bigger Crops 
a certainty if you adopt the most 
up-to-date method of seed grain 
treatment in the world—use 


FORMALDEHYDE 


“Ghe Farmers friend 
This powerful disinfectant positively de- 
stroys all seed grain smuts and growth, 
and prevents flax wilt, also scab and 
black-leg of potatoes. Ridsstables, ken- 
nels, chicken houses of disease germs and 
flies. Endorsed by the U.S. Dep't of 

iculture. The best Formaldehyde 
bears the Perth Amboy Chemical 
Works’ Label—at your dealer, with 
complete directions, Farmers’ Hand 
Book FREE on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK - 








RUNLITE co. 





Delivered anywhere 
in the United States 


Light running, strong and durable, teeth 
sci llate, relieving strain, making perfect 

“dust”? mulch, Increase yield, improve 
quality of Fruit, Flowers or Vegetables. 
Complete with handle. At Haftdware 
Dealers, Seed Stores or from the factory. 
Undqualifiedly guaranteed. 


CIRCULARS ON REOUEST 


RunurreE COMPANY, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 


Five for 10 cls. 


The Wonder of the World 


Rose bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not = possible but 
we SOM EVE it to beso. They will 
a ERY TEN WEEKS 

Winter 7 or and when 3 years 
old will b have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in thé Winter as well as in the ground in summer. 














Roses All the Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Bex 785, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Free for a - re 


A pair of mated 








EVERGREENS 8"; ary 


Fine for windbreaks, Soieanniin oo — 
ing. ~ ee vigorous and well root We 


© Peautiful Rvergreen Trees at 
ate prices. 0. Bill Hursery Co., Bex oc9, Ouades, til 


Progressive, Pedigreed, a Ss peeriee 
200 33 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.25 Postpa 
WELL HAWKINS, « + Piedmont, Mo. 





















apple trees to the acre, while planted in 
the triangular plan it is possible to put in 
afty-six trees on the same acre. 

It is very easy to lay out the orchard on 
the square plan. Simply plant the trees 
thirty feet apart in the row and make the 
rows thirty feet apart. The work can be 
smplified by plowing furrows down the 
line, using stakes for guidance to kee the 
rows straight. Plow a furrow every thirty 
feet across the new orchard ground, then 
commence to plow furrows cross-wise and 
wherever the furrows intersect, there a 
tree is to be planted. 

In the triangular system, the rows are 
twenty-six feet apart, but the trees are 
planted alternately thirty feet apart in 
the row, trees in the second row being 
nlanted- half way between trees in the 
first row. Lines drawn between the trees 
then show that they are planted so as to 
form perfect triangles, it being just thirty 
feet between the trees each way, as under 
the square ~ of planting. 

Apples should be planted all the way 
from twenty four to thirty-three feet apart 
with thirty feet the best distance; peach 
trees, sixteen to twenty feet apart; pears, 
twenty to twenty-seven feet apart for 
standard varieties, and ten to sixteen 
feet apart for dwarf varieties; and plums, 
fifteen to twenty feet apart. 

It doesn’t pay to crowd trees. Too 
many people do this at planting time and 
it is something that can never be remedied, 
once done. It is best to put the trees too 
far apart than not far enough. If they 
are too far apart, filler crops can be grown 
to utilize the space between the trees. 

The following table can be used for 
handy reference in planning the orchard 
and will give the number of trees required 
to the acre under the two plans mentioned 
above, for different planting distances, 
ranging from fifteen to forty feet apart: 


00 ft. AMEEE. ccccccecoccces 27 31 
85 ft. AMEE. ccccccccsccces 35 40 
33 ft. apart...... 40 46 
30 ft. apart...... 49 56 
DB %&%. GMs Fee ccc senvice 60 69 
FO 10. QBEEB. cicccscccscces 76 88 
22 £R.. GUREBs owes fo gb cv eces 90 104 
2D $C. GQRe asec csdcveveced 109 125 
8S 0%. GOR sii etude vebcds 135 155 
AS 0%. Gicnsns ceeasees 194 223 


It isn’t best to plant the trees of a single 
variety in a large solid block in the 
orchard. The best orchardists recommend 
that not more than four rows of a single 
variety should be planted in a single block, 
and that these narrow blocks of four rows 
of a single variety be alternated in order 
to assure cross polination of the blossoms. 

By working out the new orchard care- 
fully in advance much lost motion can be 
saved when the time comes to get it firmly 
established. Likewise, all guess work is 
eliminated. You know just how many 
trees to buy for the ground set aside, and 
you can proceed with the work, knowing 
Ee where every tree is to go.— 
C. C. 8. 


BUFFALO TREE HOPPER INJURY 

What causes the sears on the apple twig 
[ am enclosing? ‘They are all over the 
branches and twigs of the young trees and 
[ notice the branches don’t grow well. Is 
there a remedy for whatever does this?— 
M. M. M., Mo. 

Your trees have evidently been at- 
tacked by an insect called the Buffalo 
tree hopper. This insect makes slits in 
the tender bark of young apple trees and 
in the twigs and smaller branches. A sort 
of oval piece of bark is cut from the wood 
in each case. Where the wounds are as 
numerous over the tree as in the case of 
your sample twig, the injury is permanent 
and the tree cannot recover, for it be- 
comes bark bound and stunted. The 
best remedy is to starve the insect out 
by clean cultivation. The young hoppers 
live on succulent plants and grass growing 
in the orchard, and thoro removal of these 
will kill out the hoppers by starvation. 


a ee - fire 
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i What Father Thought An 


Expense Son Makes An Jnvestment 


MIDDLE WESTERN FARMER tills the same 


acreage that he, his 
to farm. And he makes 


His father used the implements 
others threw away—unknown makes 
—for which repairs were hard to get 
or unobtainable. To him, farm im- 

lements were an expense—one to 

eep small. The son buys known 
too he best. He believes that 
implements to a great extent deter- 
mine his profits—that implements 
are an investment. 


This year farm profits will depend 
largely on production costs—hence 
on implements. Before investing, 
the careful farmer will ask: ‘Does 


Emerson - Branting 


brother and father used 
more money. 


the tool mean better, faster work— 
is it dependable and durable?” 
Sixty-eight years’ experience has 
served to answer these questions 
correctly in E-B line of farm tools. 
In these, your investment is protect- 
ed. Every E-B tool is made to work 
when needed, to last many years, 
to lower production costs — facts 
attested to by farmers everywhere. 


Close study of the farmer’s needs 
has taught us what to make—sixty- 
eight years’ experience has taught 
us how to make it. 


Implement Co., Inc. 


Established 1852 


Rockford, Illinois 


A Conplete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by One Company 
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Every farm should have its orchard. 


Kill | If there is room for only a few fruit 


DYNAMITE IN THE ORCHARD 
* | trees I will venture to state that if the 














gaat right selection of trees has been made, 
feat and the trees properly cared for, the 
ie | ground they occupy will be the best pay- 
oa | ing investment on the farm. 
Of course, the success of a home or- 
. chard depends to a great extent upon the 
{ |grower. First of all, he must have a real > 
B love for fruit growing. He should know —— 
i" | the soil, how to maintain it, how to plant 
Wy | trees, how to prune and spray them, how you can make $500 
nh 'to cultivate. In this connection, eleven 
S |years ago I a experimenting with to $1,000 a Month Milling 
dynamite in breaking the subsoil prepara- | § «Fiavo’ Flour in your community on this new 
{ tory to planting an orchard. I had my | § Toner EA MILLERS Me experience 
Re |rows staked and at each stake I drilled | J ana nave a dignified, miiad teetienin teen 
eR ePWwW a in the ground to the depth of three feet | § will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
ie 3 and put in a charge of one and one-half mF 4 seteati supply your com. 
' sticks of forty percent dynamite. This | fj on the wheat going out and the flour and feed com- 


dai iy Science broke the subsoil to a depth of five feet. ig i sannees Sethe bean tp etre =~ pag 
I set my trees, consisting of apple, pear, | i tained one-man roller flour mill ‘that is revolu- 
am ELP the U.S. Public Health Ser- || Plum and peach, in this broken earth. | toq"ishor of other mille—and makes a creamy 
H vice in its great crusade to kill ) also, for experimental purposes, set out a> Ld wy J AY retains the health 
all the rats in the country. They one tow & the usual way, that is, by dig- Gubcatunntn are given the privilege of using 

: ; ging a hole with a spade and crowding the | §f our nationally ae a 











J . : 
a (|S xost $180.000,000 a year, carry di- : : 
a — . a ls oh Pat. Me ve di roots into it. In five years the trees that ” 
as sease, spread plague. Rats rob aver- od th heoiled land w aie 4“ 
+ age farmerof $100.00 a vear. Whatdo were se on e su 2solled land Were ninety 
; cataadh coma tiaer tna ie de percent in bearing and only five trees out Famous for its Flavor” 
they eat ? How many baby chicksdo of a total of five hundred twenty had died. che 
ry they kill? cor Heian taglie | The row which I had set in the usual way sok an Gans Ge 
r showed sixty percent in bearing. They pertenent « qué cur Contents Sultans 


| were yellow and stunted in comparison to | §f ing and selling four. You ean start in 
this most profitable business with our 


| . . 
New | the ones set on the subsoiled land and | ff ths most profitable man with $3,500 
> out of thirty-five, nine had died. capital. Other sizes up to 100 barrels, 
It is not necessary to use so much Start NOW milling *‘Flavo’’ Flour 


i 
A . i ity befe some 
Disco yery dynamite nor use It so deep, but on a good qunchen an advan? of thie won- 


, ; » ge Ww derful money - making opportunity. 
many soils the proper use of explosives | fj derfal money - makide | oppor tthe 


would render a material benefit to the | §§ story of a Wonderful Flour Mili.”’ 


° 
Nw Not Pe Poison orchard. No matter how the orchard is The Anglo-American Mill Company 


planted, tho, learn your trees and how to | ff 96-912 Trust Bid., Owensboro, Ky. 

REEFER'S RAT VIRUS is iis name. Bac- || Care for them right.—W. R., W. Va. |! 

secseleeeee Comsegirete discovered by noted [|| a PROTEC O I { r 

French scientist. Preparedin Government In- [|| 

. spected Laboratory. Does away with all traps CORN’S NEW ENEMY ADVANCES GET 20,000 MILES SERV Cc 

: and poisons. Entirely different. Used world Continued from page 16 We positively Ne gn eory 
1 over on ships, wharves, warehouses where rats | “I: tires cs ot cut, bruise, overheat. 

teal. des dah texeuete einai as Golden Bantam. Flint corn seems to be Ordinary punctures impossible. Pre- 




















are thickest. Sure death for every rat—abso- 


m lutely harmless to everything else. Children next in the line of its favor. The destruc- vent blow-outs. Cannot wear out in 
ie can eat it as safely as jelly. tion of these kinds of corn and popcorn is = — = kinds of roads 
Zi mnacallyv atone 9 when covered wit 

ae Guaranteed to Kill ‘especially great because the stalks are 


more slender than those of ~rdinary dent. 
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vy Every Rat on Your em — that —— = of — 
at | trolling the borer more difficult is its wide 
1) : r" ; 
Place in S1X Days range of appetite. In addition to all kinds 
Use REEFER’S RAT VIRUS and in 6 days || Of corn, it attacks a number of kinds of open a eee eee 
ri every rat on your place will be gone—or your weeds, vegetables such as celery, potatoes aa S wy" isel °P f 
money back. What greater proof of its merit sastens hein hard. t ate . ‘ Light weight, ag pom pment 
saulitnen auntie deatelienatanatartoam it tomatoes, Swiss chard, beets and spinach, coneney preserved. -_ cost. 
rats any more. You can kill them SURE | dahlias, chrysanthemums, gladiolus, hte ba, 


Rats Die Outside! geraniums, and oats. It is probable that hound coun, Bens peur tore tad be 


the borer occasionally takes a sidedish from | driving over roughest roads in country. Write to 
Always die outdoors seeking water. No rot- still other plants. So it is pretty hard to BUKOLT MFG. COMPANY, 
ting odor. Norats to kill. Only perfcct rat tell just where vou may find the insect. 48 Third St., Stevens Point, Wis. 


kill ented. A oved by highest scien- . : ° ee : 
tific ‘auth ition. Sure ‘Gentb—enle— angle Entomologists in the United States de- ° 
' to use partment of agriculture say that once it 
| gets in there is small hope of its being ores al 
“Way ria , I ; : 
eradicated. All efforts are now being di- 


Prove that your rats can be killed in 6 days . . 
without risk. Take advantage of this grent rected toward the prevention of further 
spread thru maintenance of quarantine 














offer. Fill « ut coupes Use REEFER’'S RAT OU : 
VIRUS for 6 days. If there's a single ratleft, || lines and toward the investigation of other ean renee yer a> 
nr rig Oo i othi sn’ g ? ote : ’ ; x . 1 
b at ym My al pene bas. | n't that fair? 1) means of control. Congress appropriated ings from $2000 to $3000 
D ai ats a sting you money every 1 work per year. Oar New Retail Plan of 
day you delay. Spread disease, cause fires— $400,000 for the corn borer control wor ing The Big Sh Li of farm 
don’t hesitate—accept this square-deal offer. || for the last fiscal year and $25,000 for in- handling The Big Shores Dine < 
automat ; : necessities assures you of big income. 
Don’t Delay vestigation. A good share of that large Send for detaile. Pree saleemex 
te ets cn = appropriation is needed for inspection of chip training 
on’t tolerate rats any longer. Fill out coupon 2. 7 : i 4 
end mail. Fer iuct $1.00 we will cead you shipments of vegetables and other agri- 
enough Reefer’s Rat Virus to clear a big barn cultural products from the infested areas 
or eves of rate. & nd for it! Try it! 6days || in the eastern states. Dr. Walton says 
ter, if thereisarat alive, y« ret vo ri , . . re 
hack’ Evervrat killed mets $10 saved Every || that in one day last summer in Massa- 


living rat costs you $10a year.Get rid of every | chusetts 18,000 certificates were issued 
rat—here's your chance for the shipment of truck alone. That is 
Mail This Coupon a good indication of the size of the job be- 

J| fore these men who are trying to keep the 
new crop destroyer within bounds. 























' Dept. 804 | e4 

rE. J. Reefer, Kansas City, Mo. The e -arriers incipally tl ) sentative in each locality to use 

i 1e common carriers, principally the : , 

r I accent your offer Enclosed find $1.00 for one S ° linger Extra-Ply, 

anon yp lector 's Rat Virus. Vou asree tom #| railroads, cooperate whole heartedly with ; Bond tor 

' fund my money if I'm not 100% satisfied. : the government in preventing the spread | A on approval. 5 pis necuons faryt ped pre. 

' : of infestation, but there are other ways | — SLLINGER TIREGRUESER CC. 

i - : 7 . 

H MC nw nanceneecnseusrersesesesuss s| that are harder to keep under watch. For | <p 221 Oak St Keqses Cite. 

' , ets -e ists tten s ‘ 

1 4 1 instance, motorists often stop along the || powTLOSEYOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 

; ; roadside and buy a basket of corn or ot her | Before Gesiesing your invention to enzone ones blank form 
. as Before 9 , — —t—- 

i : | truck to take home. These travellers, who Form an information Somcerring pate its free. 

RE 8 Re +| may have no idea that there is a dangerous | Originstors of the form "Evidence of Conceptien’® 
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economic pest in the food they have 
bought, sometimes travel across several 
counties’and occasionally across a state. 
Intentional transportation of such para- 
sites as are controlled by federal quar- 
antine entails severe punishment—a fine 
of $5,000 or imprisonment for five years. 
These enemies of the country’s bread 
basket are taken seriously. 

The nature of the European corn borer 
is such that once it mes well 
established there is little hope that it can 
be entirely eradicated. intomologists 
think that it will stay in those sections of 
our country where it has gained a hold. 
They are trying to confine its damage to 
these places and at the same time are 
searching European countries for parasites 
which are natural enemies. Dr. L. O. 
Howard, chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, has recently returned from 
Europe where he has been enlisting the 
cooperation of es particularly 
in France and Italy. The department of 
agriculture now has a laboratory in France 
for the ~~. of parasites that 7 eee 
the borer. The borer is spread all thru the 
Italian peninsula and thru those parts of 
France where corn is raised. In those 
counties there are several insects that make 
life miserable for the borers. There are two 
or three wasp-like insects and at least two 
kinds of flies that much resemble our 
ordinary house fly. 

Some of these useful parasites of pests 
are already here but they have not had 
time as yet to demonstrate what they 
ean do under our conditions. They are 
shipped over here in the winter while they 
are dormant and are given as natural 
conditions as possible. In bringing them 
over great care must be used to A sure 
that no secondary parasites—that is 
those that prey on the good parasites— 
are not brought along in the box. So the 
insects that are expected to help us fight 
the battle against the corn enemy are 
carefully examined by experts before they 
leave to see if they are free of bugs that 
might hamper them in their work of mop- 
ping up the borer. If we can control 
Nature’s law of “bug eat bug” and help 
the ones that kill our crop pests we are 
fortunate. 

In sections where the borer is now at 
work its damage may be lessened by doin 
away with the cornstalks, stubble a 
weeds, thus killing large numbers of the 
larvae. Burning is an effective method of 

tting rid of much of the refuse, but 
eeding stalks will kill the wintering worms. 
The parts thaf are not eaten will go into 
the manure heap which is not conducive 
to this sort of life. Borers that are put 
into the silo with corn will not survive. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS 

This estimable vegetable is far too little 
known and appreciated in proportion to 
its real merits by American gardeners. 
Some professional gardeners, of course, 
reap a good profit from this product, but 
the average farmer has overlooked its 
value for home use. 

Brussels sprouts is as hardy as cabbage, 
just as easily grown, and available long 
after all other green vegetables are gone. 
Sown in June, it produces an abundant 
crop of sprouts in fall and early winter. 
Buried like cabbage, it keeps indefinitely 
in cold weather, and is a joy to resort to 
when fresh vegetables are at a premium 
on the market, and the family appetite 
demands a change. 

The sprouts, like tiny little heads of 
cabbage, solid, succulent and sweet, in- 
deed make a delicious dish. There seem 
to be two favorite ways of preparing the 
vegetable. It may be boiled until tender 
and then creamed, or served with drawn 
butter. 

In making out your garden list include 
Brussels sprouts. You will be repaid.— 
V. B. E., Ind. 
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Own Your Own Home 
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In the unfinished west lies the big opportunity for 
tenant farmers of the Central States to establish 


themselveson their own productivelandatsmall cost. 
Low priced lands of good productive value are plentiful 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon—the proved Zone of Plenty states. 
Whether you go in for stock-raising, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing, grain or fruit growing, you will find what you want in the 


Zone of Plenty states. The Great Northern Railway, agricul 


tural 


development department, will help you get located, willingly, 
reliably, quickly and without charge. 


Know the Zone of Plenty States 


Minnesota 

In central and northeastern Min- 
nesota, cut-over lands offer splendid 
opportunity for diversified farming, 
grain growing,d airying and potatoes. 

LOW PRICES. Clover and cows 
will support the family while the 
land is being cleared. The Red 
River Valley, Western Minnesota, 
contains vast areas of rich, black 
soil where all kinds of grain, corn, 
alfalfa, clover and live stock are 
successfully produced. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota has available for 
settlers largest body of rich, black, 
low-priced lands in the United States, 
Fields smooth, easily farmed and 
well adapted to tractors. North 
Dakota is booming as a stock-raising 
state. Wheat, small grains, alfalfa, 
red and sweet clover are money- 


making crops. 
Montana 


Millions of acres of grain-growing 
lands at low prices, on favorable 
terms, are available in Montana, 
This state has exceptional stock- 
raising advantages combined with 
grain-farming. Big production in- 
sured by irrigation. Dairying, diver- 
sified farming and fruit growing are 
proving successful on Western Mon. 
tana cut-over land. On small cap- 


Low round-trip home-seekers’ tickets on sale first 
and third Tuesday of each month, April to October 


E. C. LEEDY 

General Agricultural Development Agent y 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY Ps 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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ital you can make a substantial 
start here. * 
Washington 

Washington and northern Idahoof- 
fer a wide range of farming activities. 
Low priced lands produce good crops 
of grain, forage and vegetables. Dai- 
rying and mixed farming profitable. 
Building material and fuel cheap. 
Water abundant. Climate delight- 
ful. Commercial fruit production 
highly developed under irrigation, 

Oregon 

Oregon, with its attractiveclimate, 
offers vast farming possibilities. Low 
priced irrigated land east of moun- 
tains. Diversified farms, west of 
mountains, produce fruits, berries, 
mixed crops and dairy products. 


Do Not Delay Getting the Facts 
It is practically impossible for a 
man of small means to get started 
today in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Nebraska because of the 
continued advances in land prices in 
these states. Let us help you toyour 
own home in a rapidly growing 
country where the future is resplen- 
dent with promise, Fill in attached 
coupon and mail today. We will 
reply promptly, giving you necessary 
and helpful information. Don’t stop 
there. If you want additional in- 
formation, write us. We are on 
the job to help you. 


** 
o 
o 
o 

- 


Great Northern 
Dept. 224 St. Paul Minn. 
oe” I am interested in land in 
— (put cross in square) 
e* Minnesota North Dakota O 
” Montana [] Washington 
e Oregon Northern Idaho 0 


Please send me complete information. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 





CROPS 
For all root crops the soil should be pul- 
ver 1 for as deep as the roots extend 
The ordinary method of plowing and 


discing turns the hard packed upper soil 
minder, often but little broken, forming a 
hard strata of soil several inches below | 
the surface. When the root crops, such 
as carrots, parsnips, sugar beets, etc., 
= strike this hard soil, they find it easier 









hy to turn aside along the more broken upper | 

t soil than to penetrate the hard strata. The | ete 

th result is that instead of having a straight, | D d b ] t 
perfect root, we have a scraggly one, | e pe n a | l y 
branching out from a heavy root top into | 
numerous small, useless roots. 

; An easily applied remedy has been| I ? 

. tsa great word. 





H found for this condition. Before plowing, 
; use the dise freely over the surface soil, | 
pulverizing it thoroly before it is turned | 
‘ under. Then proceed with the plowing | 
oF and discing as usual, and you have a} 
mellowed bed for as deep as you have 
plowed This insures straight, well-| 
formed roots, a heavier yield and a market- 
able article | 
This method also furnishes a better 
drought-resisting soil for general garden | 
purposes, as all plants are enabled to) 
take deeper root, drawing moisture from 
farther below the surface. The loosened | 
earth also allows the rain to sink deeper 
into the ground and retains moisture 
longer than when the surface only has 


been pulverized 
| 





The millions of users of 
Champion Spark Plugs 
never fail to say “Abso- 
lutely dependable” when 
they think of the per- 
formance of these plugs. 
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By this method one cultivates the soil | 

where it is most needed it the bottom | 
of the roots, from whe ou = ‘ .- de- : 

| 

| 
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BS—43 
Price $1.00 

For high powered motors, tractors, 

trucks, and stationary engines 


rives its nourishment N , Wis. 







THE FA RM AND HOME ORCHARD | 
d from page 32) 

of codling meth, ‘the fellow that makes | 

the wormy apple. But for cornbelt condi- | 

tions it is safe to say this program will be 

all right: 

Ist. Clusterbud spray. Spray just as| 
blossoms are showing pink and before they 
open, itor apple scab, curculio, canker Rn ————_______________ 
worm and other leaf eating insects. Scale 
insects such as San Jose, oyster shell and 
seurfy can be controlled with this spray by | 
using lime sulphur from 414 to 5% gallons 
to fifty gallons of water. The lead arsenate | 
should also be added. Bordeaux will not 
control scale. 

“Lime sulphur—8 to 10 quarts lime 
sulphur or 6 pounds dry lime sulphur and | 
114 pounds dry lead arsenate, 50 gallons 
of water, or: “Bordeaux—4 pounds i 
lime (not slacked,) 4 pounds copper sul- Succes a 


phate, 50 gallons water (above formula ~) 
Seiten 14-50 y ¢ ne and one-half pounds B e af EE aa ar : I) E ands 


dry lead arsenate or use twice as much 
FREE BOOK °10 to Pas SS 
Fertile mixed -farmi es cre 


paste as dry lead arsenate. If aphis (green 
plant lice) are present add forty percent 

in, and stock lands 

Cundeveloped) in the 

ig-crop districts of 

Manitoba, Saskatch- 


nicotine sulph: ute at the rate of one-half 
ewan and Alberta— 


pint to 50 gallons of spray solution. 
2nd. Petaldrop or calyx s pray. Spray 
oO 
tracts of 160to64Cacres 
only. Write for free 


when ninety-five percent the petals 
book and map today. 





Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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have fallen, for first brood codling moth, 
green fruit worm, apple seab, ete. Use 
lime sulphur 5 quarts or 3 pounds dry lime 
sulphur to 50 gallons of water with 1% 
pounds dry lead arsenate. 

“3rd. First side worm spray. Spray ten 
days or two weeks after po aE spray. 
This is for “‘side’’ worms of the first brood 
codling moth and control of apple scab 
and apple blotch Codling moth eggs 
appear about this time. Use 4% to 5 
quarts of lime sulphur or 3 pounds dry 


lime sulphur with one pound dry lead gy BW. - ro 
arsenate to fifty gallons of water In sec- facts of Clover Land 
, . p—— Ad ed Marinette County, 







Address Land Commissioner, Desk 11 


Piudson'’s Bay Company, 


WINNIPEG CANADA 





















ns where apple blotch is prev alent (on Wisconsin. If for a 
Northwestern Greenings. etc nut on ex-| home oras an investment you are Sones ease Remeuaianliiamementaineeen baying good Lighter, easier to handle, low-priced. 
. ’ } farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this avecial Three speeds. New leverage principle. 
tr sprav five weeks ifter the pet il drop | number « f PANDOLOGE. It ta free on request, Address Pulls big tap-rooted stumps or trees. 
- ising either bordeaux 4—4—50 or| SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY E>, Guaranteed 3 years — 30 days’ ae 
lime eulphur 414 quarts or 3 pounds dry | _.10Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wisc. fey. trial. Get cat. Ask about Ag’cy offe 











line sulphur to 30 gallons of solution. | FARM WANTED. sas scx Sapte oa 








Also add one d dry arsenate of lead. 

“4th. Cat Go. Apply the latter 
part of July or the fore part of A 
(seven to nine weeks after the eggs of the 
first brood codling moth appear) for the 
second brood codling moth, sooty blotch, 
black rot and other fungi. Use bordeaux 
44-50 as stated above or 4 quarts of 
lime sulphur or 24 pounds dry lime sul- 
phur and add 1 pound lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of solution. It may be neces- 
sary to apply a fifty spray two or three 
weeks after the fourth for the further con- 
trol of the second brood codling moth 
worms. Use lead arsenate alone if a fifth 
spray is necessary. 

“Bordeaux mixture will burn the fruit 
and foliage in cool, moist weather while 
lime sulphur will burn in hot, dry weather. 
Lime sulphur can be used in the last spray 
if the weather is not too hot. As for the 
equipment, the home orchard of twenty- 
five or thirty trees can be cared for by a 
barrel sprayer with a singleaction pump. 
See that you have about twenty-five feet 
of first-class spray hose, a spray rod with 
a cut-off at the bottom and a good angle 
nozzle at the other end. 

“In doing the work, do it thoroly. Cover 
the tree. In the cluster bud spray, see 
that the spray js forced around the little 
buds in each shister. See that the branches 
and trunks of the trees are covered. 
Every scale must be hit in order to rid 
your trees of this pest. 

“In the petal drop spray, force the spray 
right down into the little calyx cup, the 
little cup that will be at the flower end 
of the apple. Get poison right down in 
there where it will be ready for the worm 
when he comes along later on, and eats 
his way in thru the blossom end. 

“In the later sprays, see that every 
apple gets its coating of spray. You have 
to have the poison there if you expect to 
stop the worms. 

“But do not get the idea before you start 
that there is anything strange or 
mysterious about spraying, or that it is 
dangerous. It is a little sloppy and dis- 
agreeable, but so are lots of other sorts of 
farm work that most of us have had to do, 
but it is a job that any one can do if he 
will take a few pains. It isn’t as hard to 
learn as running a binder, but it is just 
as important, if you expect to get your 
apples without the worms.” 


THE BUSY MAN’S STRAWBERRY 
BED 


If you are planning on setting out a 
traweny bed from an old one of your 
own, try this: Instead of planting in the 
spring, wait until the middle of July and 
set out the young plants then. The ad- 
vantage is the fact that spring-set plants 
form runners, and unless kept clean from 
them soon form a matted bed. July-set 
plants do not form runners, but form large, 
strong individual plants that bear as 
early as those set in the spring, and much 
more heavily, as they have not exhausted 
themselves in bearing runners. 

The plants at bearmg season the next 
summer are in clean, unmatted rows, 
easy to keep clean and easy to pick. Our 
own experience was that these plants 
bore twice as heavily as the spring-set 
plants, with only about half the work in 
caring for them. 

However, if you are planning on buy- 
ing your fants from a nursery, you will 
be obliged to plant in the spring, as it is 
not possible to buy plants in July. When a 
runner starts, it usually forms three or 
four plants. By July only the first one 
has taken root, and by taking this one 
it means the loss of the others that would 
later form on the same runner. Nursery- 
men could not afford to sell plants in 
July. But if you are setting from a bed 
f your own, with plenty of plants, by all 
means try the July planting.—M. B. D. 


He that passeth by and meddleth with strife belong- 
ing not to him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ears, 
—Bible. 
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LEE 


‘¢F{icu PRESSURE”’—that’s the slogan of the farm from 
now on. 

No time to lose on worn or failing equipment. Ail must 
be in readiness for the spring, summer and fall campaign 

Every chance of costly, time-wasting trouble must be 
eliminated. e 

Trips to town by farm truck or passenger car must be 
made without delay. 

Tire trouble must be guarded against—punctures and 
blowouts avoided, if possible. And it is possible. 

Lee puncture-proof pneumatics carry you safely, surely, 
there and back, without mishap, in spite of stone chips, splinters 
of glass, bits of iron or tin, nails and tacks that puncture ordin- 
ary tires. 

Imagine, if you can, what a punctureless year will mean to 
you in the saving of delays, annoyances and tire dollars. 

. Lee puncture-proof tires, both cord and fabric, are built 
generously oversize. ‘They give more bonus-miles than any 
other pneumatics built. 

In addition to an unusual mileage guarantee Lee puncture- 
proof tires carry a cash refund guarantee against puncture. 

Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives every- 
where—will give you expert tire counsel and fit your motor- 
driven vehicles with the Lee tires built to deliver the service 
you require of them. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LEE tires 
smile 
at miles 
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Canadian 
National 
feailways 





Come from the place where men call for 
land to the pl place where land calls 1 for men. 
ines of the Canadian National 

Railways land is selling Soe Wa0to pay acre, 
a for fertile soil and rich crops. 


Farms 
Your"SEEBCTED ’’ Farm will be carefully 
chosen from the cream of the richest wheat 
and cattle country in America, to meet 100 
special needs, by experts ye —4 
miles of railway, whose advice, 
is of great practical value. 


You'll Feel at Home 

Western Canada extends a helpful hand 
to you. Friendly neighbors with the same 
language and customs — splendid schools, 
churches and social life—warm sunny grow- 
ing summers and dry, healthful winters— 
law and orde it labor uy eer 
yon in this wonderfully prosperous “LAST 


Profi m Wheat and Dai 
= ee Farms along the Canadian 
tional Railways average more than 20 bushels of 
beni forty Under specially favorable conditions 
id of 50 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 
airying ie very profitable. A world-wide mar- 
ket awaits all that esters Canada can produce 
Stock thrive on the i grasses which make 
fine hay. Cattle and horses require only natural 
shelter most of the a 


Low 
Westere Concée fee EEL li whtty on the farmer. 
provements, animals, the land pS im- 
° machinery personal pro- 
pe are not taxed at all. There is no increased 
on on faren lands to meet war expenaicunes. 
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t cash Goma, 5 balance in br Payments over 
+ <cre of years; interest usu 
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t effec encourage 
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Sunshine 
and Breezes 


Combine to make life in Floridaa year 
round joy. Gardensand farm produce, 
factories run, motor cars are driven and 
shipe sail every day. 
“JACKSONVILLE 
AZ1Z”, A BOOK 
Tells the true story of the metropolis 
of Florida, the city of your opp wrtunity, 
and of thecountry surrounding. Write 
today for free copy. 
CITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Room 10-H, City Hall, Jacksonville, Florida 

























The Northwest qu 
iS. near Albert, Tliston 
time 
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>On a a Farm and Home 
Sena. \ Upper Wisconsin 


\ ry \ =e Clovertand of America 
s We help you locate and prosper 
A rer em mall cash payment 
ance in 10 years. Make good 
FARM and mone “ > paying Pian to be 
HOME UL independent for life Write for 
HAPPY LAND” booklet, now 


_ Edward Hines Farm Land Co. 
315 Otis Bidg., Chicago 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


7. Township 6, Range 
a life 
right price. 
Albuquerque, Yew Mexiey 


iter of Sec ti 
Manite ba. Chance of 
to get splendid quarter section at the 


M. Vaughey, 220 North Ninth, 
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| He was then ordered by 


'hours (a second call) for the , inspection | 


| pleting the shift. The decision allowed the 
| machinist not less than 16)4 hours’ pay 
|for work performed within a sp of 


|made to employees sent out on the road 


certain repairs. 


. 


| worker to 
| chinist to unbolt and remove the genera- 


| sheet metal worker to loosen the Lang” 
ithe locomotive carpe nter to remove tl Ne | STROUT AGENCY, 922-CN, MARQUETTE BLDG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| lagging, 


| worker tightens the 
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Try This 
Stump Puller 
30 Days 


EXCESSIVE RAILROAD RATES 
Continued from-page 13 

the other men were thru. While waiting 
on them he was ordered to inspect another 
engine and make out report. This com- 
pleted he was allowed to return to the job 
for which he was held and complete it. 
the foremen to! 
comple te shift. 

‘The employ ee’s position was that he is | —"* 
entitled to 644 hours, 114 hours for the! 
first hour and 5 hours for returning for the | puepe 
= for which he was held over, and 5) 


job, with the differential of 5 cents per 
our, the 5 hours (a third call) for com- 


(New FREE 1 Book! 
af ont Cero WEN — maloayoa master any 
stump Lomingtesl AD CHEAP eben oe ee 


Kirstin ¢~ 2: Stump Puller 


8 hours.” 
Rule 10 provides for the payments to be 


amergency se > , ote ew 
| for emergency ‘service. As evidence of the Winer stomp gears — Sot eet dee | hig 
| manner in which this rule operates to in- icra the biggest etum _Foots and 
lerease labor costs exorbitantly, Mr. ely 0 other machine ike coding Revicalteeal 
hi i j ¢ i Schools and Forestry Burewos, Why havestumps when 
Whiter cited an instance which occurred | yy uy a 


on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
“The company was compelled to pay 


Six Months to Pay! 


four men a total of 112 hours at 67 cents guretinos THT Y DAYS Fit any sine or style 
jan hour, amounting to $75.04, for work i cdvance.. I plespe\, Roce puller. If not plessed. return at 


which would have occupied the time of one 
man 18 hours and. 12 minutes, which at 
|67 cents per hour amounts to $12.20, a 
| diffe rence of $62.84.” 

Rule 12 provides for the payments to 
be made when it is necessary to fill tem- 
porary vacancies at outlying points, even 
when such temporary vacancies might be 
filled by a maa at such local point. 

“Recently on account of a shortage of 
men and a heavy movement of traffic on 
the Norfolk & Western out of Williamson, 
W. Va., it was necessary to send five 
machinists from Bluefield, a distance of 
101 miles. Each of these machinists 
worked 8 hours per day, first three days, 
for which they were each paid 72 hours at 
time and one-half for 24 hours’ work, 
which gave to each man approximately 
$52 for no service performed whatever, in 
addition to $29.92 paid for the 24 hours’,” 

“The El Paso & Southwestern Railroad 
recently had an engine set out at Douglas, 
and about. the time it was ready to go to 
its train it developed that a window light 
was broken in the cab. As there were 
indications of a severe storm, the engineer 
insisted on repairs being made. There was 
no engine carpenter on duty at that time 
and it was necessary for the foreman to 
call one to do the work that he could | 
have performed himself in a few minutes 
with the result that the train was delayed 
one hour and 30 minutes, and the employee 
called to do the work was paid 5 hours for 
work, requiring 30 minutes. Rules forbid 
the foreman doing the work.” 

An engine was placed in the shops for 
Because of the provisions 
of the National Agreement, it was neces- 
sary that members of five crafts perform 
parts of this work. Formerly, the entire 

operation was performed by the members 

of but two crafts.” 
How the rules to which the railroads 
are objecting operate to multiply the men 
required for the simplest operations was 
emphasized by the following examples: 

“1. A headlight generator to beremoved 
and replaced requires the electrician to 
disconnect the wires, the sheet metal | 
disconnect the pipes, a ma- 
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MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
INEXHAUSTIBLE FARMS 


Rich corn farms—kept perpetually fertile by 
alluvial deposits—without manure or fertilizer. 
For sale by The Miami Conservancy District (a 
subdivision of the State of Ohio). 

For information write to 
OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
eens DAYTON, OHIO 

















tor and apply new generator, the sheet 
metal worker to connect the pipes, and 


the electrician to connect the wires. As YOUR 0 OLLAR Buy choice hardwood land in 
Mic ftable crops, fine climate, good roads, near 


these employees usually have a helper, | Portege? Se ~4. A. Kasy vérms. Iustrated 
on . 4 > vocume Send for it NOV Sirxwigart, 
it means that six men are employed on a} 1259, First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


job that ordinarily should be done by two. | 
“2 A leak in the boiler requires the $1000 SECURES 227 ACRES ie sown 
equipment, good house, 2 barns; all $3000, easy terms 
| Page 15 Spring Catalog Bargains 30 States. FREE. 








Give them a chance. 








a boilermaker to caulk the le: ik, if you have an invention write 
INVENTORS f:eaeisn oc 
GET youn PATENT”. Send 


after which the locomotive carpenter re-| 
places the lagging and the sheet metal] joa er and) deseription, and we will cive our 


jacket. As these | givis, st it pe getentable veture, RAD ISHINGTON, BD. &° 
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employees usually have a helper, six men 
were employed on a trivial job that shouid 
have been done by the boilermaker and 
helper. 

“3. A boiler check to be changed re- 
quires the sheet metal worker to dis- 
connect the pipe, a machinist to remove 
and apply the check, and the sheet metal 
worker to connect up the pipe. In fact 
the work is so intermingled that there are 
rumerous operations that should be done 
by one employee, who is competent to do 
them, instead of having employees from 
the various crafts concentrated on the 
one small job, which should be done by 
any one of the crafts.” 

“The Michigan Central is now faced 
with a claim involving nearly $2,600 in 
pay for a carman’s helper who had been 
straightening bolts. The brotherhood 
claimed that the man was entitled to a 
blacksmith’s rating and pay because he 
had been doing work which is listed in 
the National Agreement as blacksmith’s 
work. If the brotherhood’s contention is 
carried, it will mean probably that re- 
clamation work of this character will have 
to be discontinued because the cost would 
be prohibitive. 

“At Strong City, Kan., a Santa Fe 
train left at an hour that necessitated 
having a carman start his work at 6:45 
a. m., or 15 minutes in advance of the time 
for the remainder of the carmen to com- 
mence their day. Under the terms of the 
National Agreement the road was com- 
pelled to pay five hours’ pay per day for 
this 15 minutes of service, or $90.50 for a 
total of 714 hours’ work per month. It 
was impossible to effect any other ar- 
rangement without placing the entire 
night force in service, and it was there- 
fore necessary to change the departing 
time of this train.” 

“At the close of a regular working day 
of eight hours, the testing of an engine on 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha was not completed. This work 
would hive been completed in the following 
hour, but a leak developed which necessi- 
ta some additional work, and conse- 
quently the task was not completed until 
30 minutes past the ninth hour. Under the 
provisions of the National Agreement this 


resulted in paying six men five hours’ pay 

each for pls hour’s work.” 
“The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 

June conducted a test in its shops at 


Shopton, Iowa, and found that there were ° 

34 cases where employees worked over the Does any small power tillage task, pulls wagons, mow- 
ninth consecutive hour to complete neces- ers, etc., has 4 H. P. for belt work. A power unit that 
ay Se See Se eee will reduce production costs for every tiller of the soil— 
a tractor any man can buy. Easily operated. 


The actual time worked in all 34 cases 
was 46.2 hours, and for this work the men 

America’s Pioneer 
Small Tractor 


were paid for 170 hours, making a punitive 

payment of 123.8 hours’ pay. The same 
road has reported that there have been 
many cases where, on account of a second 

In use four years by farmers, gardeners, or- 

> chardists, nurserymen, owners of big estates 

and suburban tracts. See your Beeman 

dealer or write for handsome folder. 


shift man not reporting for work, a first 
BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 


shift man has been requested to continue 
301 Sixth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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is made of selected wheat, bran 
and molasses. Boil it for tw 
minutes or more, 


you obtain 
abeverage of rich, delightful fla- 
vor, that is in every way healthful 


“Postum Cereal is free from harm- 
ful elements, and is economical 


‘There's a Reason” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


























work in the former’s place. One man who 
performed such work on the second shift 
recently claimed five hours’ pay for each 
job performed during the second shift. 
Chis would mean that the employee would 
be paid, in addition to his regular hourly 
pay, for 20 hours of work for being re- 
quested to perform four different ree A in 
the second shift.” 

“A boilermaker employed by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco left the service of that 
road on October 31, 1919. He did not re-. 
ceive his pay check until November 7th, 
because of poor mail service. Acting under 
one of the provisions of the shop crafts 

greement, he demanded and was awarded 
pay for six out of the eight days after he 
juit work that elapsed before he received | | 


his check.” Can you beat that! PROGRESSTREES a. Get Low Prices 
“As a result of the strict interpretation Wid 
of one of the rules in the shop crafts agree- and PLANTS GROW _ aN 
because they are propagated right, dug carefully, || hi 


on Berry Boxes 
“SS ane Af mii 
" > Jore are , . wr le , I} it! 
ment the Per Mar juette was rece ntly and eee securely Write for our Catalog and a Baskets \\f wi li } 


‘ ompelled to pay a total of $9,363.94 in NO-RISK offer of trees, shrubs and plants. We Write for our —_—— sd 
pay express charges. Why pay for your trees be- Free Catalog! Shows you how you @ \ | ll 
i ih H 





Multi-Service Tractor 
















back pay to four employees because their fore you get them? It’s not necessary if you deal can Save money by buying direct 1 
titles were changed altho their work had/|] ¥!*® we progress nursERY COMPANY from the largest Berry Boz 
remained the same.”’ 1302 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio Basket Factory in the Country. 

cee? New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box |29, New Albany, Ind. 
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JOIN OUR BIRD CLUB 


The first robin and bluebird have al- 
ready visited most every section of our | 
country. “Did you hear that robin?” 
Everyone listens for the first robin’s call | 
in the spring because when the robin comes | 
back we know spring is near at hand. 

Every boy and girl loves the birds. | 
Their songs gladden the hearts of every-| 
one. The study of birds and their habits 
and of their great value to the farmer and 
gardener is worth while. 

Write a story about birds, giving a list | 
of all the varieties you find in your neigh- 
borhood during April and May. Describe 
the birds found, their color, their appear- 
ance and tell which ones you like best. 
Build one or more bird houses this spring, 
get a picture of a bird on its nest or of a 

ird house and send it in to the editor of 
the club page. 

The best story and picture will be pub- 
lished and the winner will receive a year’s 
subscription to Successful Farming. Win- 
ner of second place will receive a year’s 
subscription to the Farm Boys and Girls 
Leader. 

Send 10 cents today for our thirty-two 
page booklet telling how to build bird 
,0uses and kites. This will be of value in 
your bird elub work. 


DAD AND SON BECOME PARTNERS 


At a recent farmers’ meeting at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the following poem was read 
to show why boys and girls leave the farm: 


Good-bye, Dad 
I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 
1 left my Sh wrong of course— 
Because my colt became his horse. 
I left my dad to sow and reap 
Because my lamb became his sheep; 
I dropped my hoe and stuck my fork 
Because my pig became his pork. 
The garden truck I made to grow 
Was fis to sell and mine to hoe. 





This situation is changing on many 
farms where boys have become owners 


few days ago and will fill them out and 








thru loans granted by Successful Farming 
and others. Many parents are helping 
their boys and girls as are bankers and 
merchants. Successful Farming has loaned 
out $125,000 to nearly six thousand boys 
and girls who have become owners and 
now have a personal interest on the farm. 

Boys and girls have learned thru the 
club work and our loan service the best 
methods of producing stock and crops and 
many fathers have taken their boys into 
partnership because of their interest. 
Now the following poem fits the case on 
many farms. 


Dad and Son, Inc. 
With dad and me it’s half and half— 
The cow I own was once his calf; 
No town for mine; I will not bolt, 
Because my horse was once his colt; 
I'm going to stick right where I am 
Because my sheep was once his lamb; 





I'll stay with dad—he gets my vote, 
Because my hog was once his shote; 

It's “fifty-fifty” with dad and me— 

A profit-sharing company. 


If there are other boys and girls who 
wish to become owners and have a personal | 
interest, fill out the coupon below and send | 
it in today. 


Successful Farming, 
es Moines, lowa. 


1 your loan club so that I may purchase 


Please send me application blank and details, 
also enrollment badge free. 


Name - Town 
Ag R.F.D Box No 


( int State 


AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


DRINK MORE MILK 

How many of our boy and girl readers 
realize that milk contains morelimethan 
any other food? Milk also contains pro- 
tein, very essential in muscle building. 
Boys and girls who drink milk develop 
into strong, healthy and happy men and 
women. 

Athletes have learned that milk makes 
them strong, gives them endurance and 
makes them 100 percent efficient. The 
girl who drinks milk has a clear healthy 
complexion. Milk contains vitamines, a 
food element absolutely essential to the 
health and growth of boys and girls. 
So let’s drink more milk, boys and girls! 


“I WOULD LIKE TO OWN 
SOMETHING” 

Successful Farming and the Farm Boys 
and Girls Leader receive many letters 
like the following: 

“T live on a farm and would like to own 
something, but can not buy it. I have 
read of your loans and would like to 
know what amount a boy or girl can 
borrow, and the different things he is 
allowed to buy with it. 

“Please explain it all to me.—Boyd 
Boone, — county, Kansas.” 

If you ire or need*financial as- 
sistance in order to take up one of the 
various club projects, write a_ letter 
to Successful Farming, and our plan of 
loans will be sent to you. Our publisher, 
E. T. Meredith, loans money to boys and 
girls who wish to secure young stock, or 
seed for the club acre, and become club 
members. All you have to do is send in 
for the plan and this help will be gladly 


extended. 


I AM TRYING TO START A HERD 
OF MY OWN 
I received your letter and loan blanks a 


send them in, so you can send the check 
direct to the man I get my pig from. I 
have already written to a man about his 
hogs and am hoping to hear from him 
soon. I have a nice gilt, she is Ethel Wild- 
wood, sired by Wildwood Prince Junior. 
I am trying to start a herd of my own, is 


the reason I am borrowing the money from 
you. I will write you as soon as I get the 
boar I want.—Pitts Johnson, weta 


county, Georgia. 


WINNING CANNING TEAM AT 
LOOMIS, NEBRASKA 

This team assisted by their leader put on 
a demonstration in twenty-two minutes, 
winning $5 apiece for first place. Miss 
Marguerite Weissenfluk, one of the club 
members, is feeding a purebred Poland 
China gilt this year. She promises a 
picture of herself and pig real soon. Club 
girls are proving everywhere that the 
are the brightest young women in their 
community. 





**THREE COOKS” 

Hot School-Lunch Club 

Three club girls of Kingston, Missouri, | 
represented their county at the state fair 
with a baking demonstration and coa-| 


| ducted a hot school-lunch booth at the 


North Missouri fair and gave a demon- 
stration each morning and afternoon. 
The booth was arranged to represent a 
one-room rural school. At each demon-| 
stration a hot dish was prepared and | 
served and the value of the hot lunch | 
explained. As a result many hot lunch 
clubs are now being organized in the sur- 
rounding districts. 


A PEPPY POULTRY CLUB 


At a recent meeting of the Oak Grove 


| of your loan. 
| enth grade. 


April, 1921 





oS ae 
the girls (this club happens to be all girls) 


deci to have a picture of their club 
while they had every member present. 
Leona Able, one of the girls, had 24 chick- 
ens to hatch, she put them down on Satur- 
day and they were doing nicely until an 
old sow got out of the pen and ate them 
all up, on Monday. Did Leona drop out of 
the club? Not she. She immediately called 
up the leader and asked if she could set 
more eggs. The leader said yes, either set 
more eggs or buy baby chicks. ‘Leona was 
happy to know that she could stay in the 
club as she enjoys the meetings very much 
and wants to learn poultry raising. 


I AM GOING THRU SCHOOL 

My Pig is growing nicely. I do not 
want to fatten her, but just grow her out 
as I want to join the sow and litter club 
next . My pig weighs 208 pounds. I 
feed her 4 pounds of shorts a day and she 
gets all the green stuff she wants. She is 
50 inches long, thick thru the loins and 
26 inches high. 

I am going to try to make enough out 


of my pig to put me thru school.—Heber 
Castlecline, Otero county, New Mexico. 


I CAN’T EXPRESS MY GRATITUDE 
“This is an account of how your loan 


ee 
i 

“With the loan, I purchased a registered Poland 
old and weighed two hundred and twenty-five 
poynss, and cst Sesty deliere. Her name is Bessie. 








gies cho wes sue ons for a brood sow so 
I bred to a registered Poland China. She will 
farrow November 27th. I put her in a fourth acre 
lot with plenty of pasture. Up until now I have fed 
her three ns of slop and two ears of corn per 
day. Twice a week, I feed her one tab nful 
of coaloil in her slop. She is on pasture all the time 
and as she is large enough, I am going to leave the 
slop out of ber ration. She is vacci: 


Mr. Moberly, our county agent, sends me instruc~ 
tions all the time. 


life, and it would be hard to make farm life more 
a) ling to me than it is now.”—Imogene Par- 
rick, Adair county, Okla. 


PROUD TO OWN LIVESTOCK 4 

Dear Sir: I received yoo letter and check with 
which to buy my pigs. want to thank you for the 
loan. I would not have been able to ow ee pigs 
without this loan. They are Chester ites. 
enjoy taking care of them and feeding them. I f 
them grain in the morning and evening and at noon 
I give them middlings slop. They are always 
ready to eat when I go out to feed them. Here is a 
record of the feed I gave my two ay month. 
Shelled corn 9734 Ibs.; bran 2216 | .; middlings 
43 —s oilmeal 414 Ibs, The two gained 25 lbs. last 
month. 

There is no club organized in my district yet. I 
read my club paper from cover to cover as soon as 
I get it. I have not had a photograph of my pigs 
and myself taken yet but intend to soon. I am 
proud to be able to own livestock. I go to school 
and am in the senior class at high school. I study 
animal husbandry and like it very much. My 
agricultural teacher is a graduate from Obio State 
Agricultural College.—George R. Shank, Mont- 
gomery Co., Ohio. 


IF IT HADN’T BEEN FOR E. T. MEREDITH 

I received your letter and note October 16th, 
1920, and here is my story: 

On September 10, 1919, I Joined the J. 8. S. and 
on October 8, 1919 I gota loan from theSuccessful 
Farming people, and on November 1, 1919, I 
bought a pig from a breeder in Ohio. My pig was 
born September 8, 1919,andI named her Schutte’s 
Wonder. ‘ 

My pig weighed forty pounds at the age of eight 
weeks and now weighs over 350 pounds, not in 
good flesh, If it was not for E. T. Meredith I would 
never have gotten a start in hog raising. Our 
motto is “Hoe your row, and keep it straight, and 
you will never get at the end too late.” 

It is Successful Farming that helped me there. 
—Bernard H. Schutte, Jackson county, Ohio. 


WANT PIGS OR CALF 
I read your letter to the boys’ and girls’ club de- 
partment and I think it is very interesting. 
would like to purchase a pig or calf with the help 
q am cleven years old and in the sev- 
I would like club work well. Please 
send me your loan plan with full instructions. 
—Willard Rockman, tate county, Montana. 


“By all means show that you are alive; but do it 


. , poultry club in Jefferson county, Kansas, | not by kicking but by pulling.’ 
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INGOT IRON « 


Resists Rust 


me 


“Armco” Ingot iron 
RESISTS RUST 


The trademark ** Arnico”’ 
carries the assurance that 


products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by the 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany with the skill, intelli- 
gence, and fidelity associated 
with its products, and hence 
can be depended upon to 


possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for them, 
The trademark “*Armco”’ is 
registered in the U, S, Pat- 
ent Office, 


The right amount of rain 
at the right time makes the 
rich land give up its wealth 
in full crops. 


But the rain that brings 
life to the land is also a de- 
stroyer. Rain and rust are 
close companions. Rust steals 
much of the farmer’s profit. 
It quickly eats away wire 
fences, barns, animal shelters, 
watering troughs, farm im- 
plements, and machines of all 
kinds—anything that is made 
of ordinary metal. 


But the wise farmer has dis- 
covered a protection against 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Box 348, Middletown, Ohio 


% 












‘The Farmer’s Wealth 
is Measured by Raindrops 


rust. Wherever possible, he is 
buying wire fencesof “Armco” 
Ingot Iron. The siding and 
roofing for his barn, the 
metal corn-crib, the watering 
troughs, even parts of his 
tractor, are of rust-resisting 
“Armco” Ingot Iron. 


To any person interested 
we will send a free booklet 
showing the advantages and 
many uses of “Armco” Ingot 
Iron on the farm, Write for it. 


[ The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 348, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free booxlet, “Rust-Resist- 
ing Iron on the Farm,” which describes in detail 
“Armco” Ingot Iron products. 


Street or R. F. D. No... « «ccc ccc ncn cwcwnnence 
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YOUR QUESTION 
How Can I Make More Money ? 


ran over to the bird convention. 
found a pair of 


line of business where and 
men can go out and 





do what our graduates . . 

do in such a short q|Pluebirds scolding 
time. Dozens of ordin- and darting about 
ary fellows without in front of a hole 


in an old apple 
tree. Presently out 
popped a red head 
and with it a whole 
bundle of feathers 
and grass. A red 
squirrel was hun- 
ning the home of 


experience or capital 
have fitted themselves 
in afew weeks to make 


$500 to $1000 a Month 
You can do the same. 
A few weeks’ training 
at the M.S.A.S., the 
factory endorsed 





LN Os BR 
was for $12 a week. 
Saye be didn't & 


now @ » 
trom a wheeibves. Te school in Detroit the : 
8s, ‘ 
— ad = Auto Center, enables these _ birds. It 
of his.cwninClevsland.paring § vou to get the best § | made my blood boil 


jobs or to have a busi- to see that red 
bolshevist of the 


ness of your own that 


commission prints this at the top of 
every 1920 hunting license: “Shoot all 
you can of foxes, cats hunting protected 
birds, harmful hawks, and other enemies 
of useful wild life. You will benefit both 
the game and your own sport.” This 
is hitting the nail squarely on the head 
and New York sportsmen have practiced 
a widespread slaughter of bird: foes.’ It 
used to be held a little against the grain 
t a| of superstition to shoot a woods cat and 
» MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL . aa hunters have got over the middle 
B 804 Auto Bldg. 3729 Woodward Ave. @/ age fear this past season. Personally I 
' Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. g | have killed eight or ten wild cats, some 
Gentlemen: Please send me absolutely free New | of them just plain house cats that take 
124-page ustratec atalog, also “Auto Schoo " > > 
§ Newe"and her intamaic. | to the woods in the summer and fall 
, | while the winter is spent under the shelter 
§ Name B of a neighboring barn; others real wild- 
§ street @' cats. Any cat found in the woods a mile 
State 


Le or so from a farmhouse is a bird foe that 
a 


Trucks, Tractors, Tire 
Repairing, Brazing 
and Welding and Bat- 
tery Repairing by ac- 
tual practice. There 
are thousands of open- 
ings awaiting you. 





This is 20 year old pon oct 
ler of Pulaski, Wis. *e 
There is no limit to conducting s, garage of bis 





_ , of business in the first six 
t 4 suc . you or monthe after he started, ata 
make i fou star rofit of $10,000 
n ; ’ Ur Koehler san M.S AS 
right. gtaduate 


eemmwmnwnmm= Send this coupon today eee eee 











slaughters many feathered farm pest 
destroyers and indeed kills more game 
than all the hunters in the community. 
The worst part of it is the fact that they 
kill the young birds, break unhatched 
eggs, and destroy homes. 

For two years I had found many grouse 
in a certain woods in the western part of 
New York state. Then came the third 
fall and there were no birds to be found. 
That seemed very strange to me because I 

had put out several winter feeding sanc- 
|tuaries that should have helped the 
grouse to get thru the winter and prosper 
m this neck of the woods for it had good 
covers of wild grapevines and was in 
every way an ideal place for the birds to 









DD to your farm's value 
by building concrete silos, 
feeding floors, tanks, troughs, 
walks, culverts, posts, etc. 













It’s easy when you uso ¢ 


REMMEL, '...c3 
Mixrite Concrete Mixer 


The one machine with the Side 
Mounted Gear Drive — Always in gear and 
alignment. Handles any mixture. 









1} Let ay ng | = live. But there 
fasy tilting drum. Sturdi . . 
built of iron and steel. were ho birds. 

Capacity one wheelbar- The woods was 





row load 2-244 cu. ft. 
If your dealer hasn’t 


solemn and lone- 
some to my hunt- 








& SES oe ebert, ing dog and me. 
folder What was the 
REMMEL trouble? Again 





and again we 
searched that and 
the neighboring 


> 

















Cheapest a Sa ee 
weregone. Hunt- 

—for fun 
i ton ae ers had shot birds 


and recreation is y Oy } ome a 
Bicycle. Choice of 
ent cipen Save $10 to $25 on Bicost 
Pree Yeiah, chicesd ‘cn apocorsl. We 
ree » shipp on approve! 
prepay express c and also re- 
turn charges if not accepted. 
MonthstoPay {<""s* 
12 Saved 
time and carfare easily meets 
the ema!! payments. 


there for years and the birds had never 
been destroyed or driven away like this. 
Then one day my dog found a big wild- 
cat, a lynx Rufus, that had strayed up 
from Pennsylvania or maybe down from 
Canada and had found a place where the 





Parte equipment—half 
ives ores ens inert game birds were plentiful for food. That 
qcvle ompany .:4 wildeat had obliterated every bird in 
ea Pepe. W129 Chicago 





feeding her young, either eating them or 


Write for our free ide book, and EVI. ni » > ‘ s 

PA N S DENCE of CONCESTION BLANK Send | . rT - the m ne othe r woods ‘I , ‘ , 

| { I model for sketch and deecriptio ° > ‘re is > rs . , § 3 
opinion of its patentable bature ‘Free. | ren there 1s the ty rant crow tha jus 


| likes to play the part of the vandal and 





tonrst Rererences. Prowrt Sexvice. Reasowaste Teams 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 784 Ninth, Washington, 0D. C. 





Pirate crow near scene of his wanton 


will pay you big woods tear down 
money and destroy but I 
Leading had no gun with 
Manufacturers me so all I could w ne . 
Endorse Our do was to stone him OES Capeaetien. 
School away and go on 
We Teach: Autos, fishing. The Empire state conservation 











Rat trapped by writer near bird nest 
he had destroyed. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
Help the Birds Fight Their Foes 


OUR ANSWER AST spring I was attracted while| destroy for the love of destroying. The 

Make $500 to $1000 a Month in trout fishing to a great hubbub a t year —- outdoor magazines 
few rods from where I was just| have preached killing the crow from 

theAutoand Tractor Business about to cast into a dark, swirling pool.| month to month. The farm papers and 
We know of no other §|So I dropped my tackle on the ground] the government bureaus have done the 


Ij same. A few years ago the crow was sup- 


to help the 
armer more than 
he did harm; but it 
is an established 
fact that the black 
sinner hurts the 
farm in more ways 
than he helps by a 
big percent. What 
is more he does 
this not so much 
perhaps by eating 
grain but by -de- 
stroying birds and 
bird homes in the 
fields and woods. 
I have seen him 
drive the mother 
bird from her nest 
and proceed to 
break the nesting 

eggs and _ scatter 
the bits of shell and the embryo birdlings 
to the ground. After having watched 
the crow for twenty years I cannot re- 
member one single thing that I have 
ever seen good about him. I have seen 
him scoop down and pound a tiny rab- 
bit on the head until he would have 
surely killed the defenseless youngster if I 
had not saved his life. I have seen the 
black rascal come to the very back door 
and carry away tiny chicks from the 
yard. He is a bird foe that shoula be 
killed at every opportunity that is pre- 
sented. 

Then there are rats that live very 
greatly on young birds when they can 
get them. The rat likes nothing better 
than to pry about until he finds a nest- 
ing bird on the ground and then catch 
the mother if he can or at all events 
devour the fledglings. One day my do 
brought to the house a rat that seeme« 
to have a full meal inside by the way its 
belly protruded. The contents proved to 
be a whole nestful of birds along with their 
parents. No farm pest does more damage 
than the rat. He is a hard animal to 
shoot because he wanders about late at 
night or just at dusk but he may be 
trapped easily. To save birds the rat 
should be killed in every possible manner. 
There is nothing better that I can find 
than the steel trap for halting his depre- 
dations. This may be a cruel method but 
I am after cruel bird life destroyer. 

There is the hawk that kills a few birds 
but I do not believe as many as the crow 
or the rat. Indeed the hawk has about 
as much good: as 
bad about him 
and maybe more. 
In fact, nearly all 
hawks are pro- 
tected by law be- 
cause of the mice 
and other farm 
pests they de- 
stroy each year. 
Some _ partic@lar 
hawks that have 
come to my ho 
tice were pirates 
and I got busy with my gun at once, but 
the great majority are only bugbears. 
While the hawk soars aloft, whistling his 
challenge, conspicious and daring, the 
crow and the rat are sneaking about in 
back out-of-sight places really destroy- 
ing wantonly whatever they can find. 

Stop the house cats running wild, the 
crows, the rats. The red squirrel is a 
terror to nesting birds, the fox will clear 
the woods of quail, woodcock or partridges. 
These are the sort of pests to destroy.F.B. 
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For many 
Cement has 


A New Wa 
To End You 
Root Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- 
sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
— at a very low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 
priced skilled labor. 

— Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 


n a local proposition. On the homes, 


farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely and thoroughly tried 
by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never been found wanting. We are now ready 
to nationalize our product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its superior 


service and its remarkably low cost. 


Country 


Gentleman 


. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 


10 Year Money-Back Bond 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and 
building materials. Preserves indefinitely the 
life and wear of nearly everything it touches. 
It is Fire-Resistant, Water-Proof, Acid-Proof, 
Sun-Proof Storm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rus -P.ocf, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
Fveriast.ng. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

ic comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
tne Liquid Form is a combination roof-paint 





and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 

seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 

leaks. It is applied with a brush. “A Dab 

Saves a Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to 

seal big holes and breaks. “‘A Dab Saves a 
lar.” 

When used together the two forms make a 
combination that willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low that it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
gives. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roaf Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, Ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 


work. Instantly seals holes in mesh wire, 
metals, etc. Has a thousand money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on farm and 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 
tic preparation for flashings. 


Save Money=-Make Money 





Don’t spend any 
money for new 
roofsorfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 


FREE 


We want to secure instantly 
a nation-wide interest in Coun- 
} try Gentleman Asbestos Roof 


| Cement. We know that every prove the merits of 
trial order will make a per- Country Gentle- 
manent customer for our prod- man Asb estos Roof 


uct. We know that every cus- 


} tomer will just have to tell his | Cement. Learn 








’ satisfaction to his friends, and § how it makes the For your protection—to FREE Brush and Cement Offer. gase Le | 

so make other customers for us. ideal roof for resi- rou, and hat y ga® o 

To secure quick action, we are f Gacure YOu, anc ws, thas you ae es id 

making it Profitable for You to dence, factory, get the genuine product and gas ss © 

Be Prompt. We are giving Free church, barn, | that it reaches you pure and wae a8 & SON 

to those who order early from | Poultry - house, | unadulterated—and also togive STONEMAN pany: N. ¥- w 
} 10 to 25 pounds, Plastic Form, silo, ete. Learn you the wholesale prices- Ss M. Gc. plaza. on try * 

Country Gentleman Asbestos § how by simply | Country Gentleman Asbestos 16 The Special Offer ois inquiry 

Roof Cement and also a Coun-§ spreading it over | oof Cement can ve obtained ce your =P’ cement. rite 

try Gentleman Special Roof- only through us, by mail. It g *1 me at once js Root hing: Pi 
| Paint Brash Our circular an old, badly- is not sold in stores. al an Asbest! to buy anyt 

id * tt worn roof you can , : B Gentlem ‘gate me 
| cives full particulars of the Write today for full particulars, not oblig gue 
| Gite offer. et a new and prices and details of our “‘Free’ @ does ee ee, oe 

andsome roof at offer, Use the Coupon. a ere, ee 
“hk Coenen a 
Establ os P pan) es 7 tS eae . 
M.G.STONEMAN & SON fei 5 cccuration ce 
= e 1848 ee ok. ae * 
@ address --***° ee eF 
The Plaza Albany, N. Y Se asee® 
@ « e PTT a as 
oe 


Remember 





Order by Mail 





Write Today for Particulars 


a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how easily, 
cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest 
roof, even during a storm. 

Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you 
are protected to the utmost; how you get your 
money back without quibble, question or formality 
if Country Gentleman Asbes- 
tos Roof Cement fails you in 
any way within 10 years. 


‘*A Dab 
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Saves a Dollar’’ 
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A BUSINESS BASED ON JUSTICE 


Are Farmers’ Livestock Commission Firms the Next Step? 


By C. A. GOSS 


HEN the livestock committee of fifteen appointed to 

investigate livestock marketing problems meet, one 

of the things that will beup beforethem to consider will 
be the question of farmers’ cooperative commission houses. Is 
it possible for farmers to successfully establish their own com- 
mission firms and compete with those already in existence? If 
it is possible, is it advisable for those who are essentially pro- 
ducers to enter thus far into the selling end? When should they 
be started? Will the advantages overbalance the disadvantages? 
After all is said and done, would cooperative commission 
companies solve the problem of livestock selling? 

There are three basic problems in marketing to be met: 
First, the stabilizing of markets and elimination of sudden 
breaks; second, maintaining of a market based on cost of feeds 
at time of production; third, to establish a proper relation be- 
tween the price the consumer pays and the producer receives. 
Cooperative livestock commission houses at the principal 
sntloeha have been offered as a solution, or at least, a means to 
that end. There is no getting around the fact that livestock 
princes are “up against it.” The past three or four years 

ave shown up the weaknesses of 


The commission firm at Omaha was started three years ago 
by the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska with $2,000 capital. Th. 
first seven months it lost money but in twelve months it had 

aid back the original $2,000 and returned to the shippers 
percent of the commissions paid in. The second year 46 
percent of the commissions were returned and for the first 
nine months of the third year 50 percent. From January 
Ist to October Ist of last year the commissions earned were 
65 percent, in other words the commission charges paid by 
farmers shipping to their own commission firms were only 
35 percent as great as charges paid by farmers consigning their 
stock to other firms. In the beginning farmers were suspicious 
of the plan and only 7 percent of the Union’s own members 
did business with the cooperative firm; now 55 to 60 percent 
are doing business with no other. 

The farmers’ firm in Omaha now sells more stock than any 
other firm in the yards. In 1919 they handled 6,000 cars. 
For over two years they have consistently ranked first on hogs 
and were first on cattle until the mortgage range stuff, which 
private commission houses had financed, oom and which a 
to go to the carrying the 
lien. The first two years and 





yresent-day marketing methods. 
When the farmer loads his 

on the car at his home shipping 
point, he gives up all further 
authority as to their disposal. 
What manufacturer of any other 
product does not have a voice in 
determining at what price his 
product shall sell? More than 
that, after the farmer’s product 
has been sold his check comes 
back with a deduction for what- 
ever charge the selling agent has 
seen fit to fix for his services. In 
ten months last year the selling 
commission was boosted twice. 
In ten years’ time there has 
been an average increase in 
commission charges on all kinds 
of livestock of 169 percent with 
an increase on cattle of 360 per- 
cent. When, during the past ten 
years, have the prices which 
armers have received for their 
stock been advanced 169 percent? 
And the selling agents took a 
direct slap at cooperative ship- 
ping by changing the maximum 
rate for full cars shipped by more 
than one consignor. The last | 








nine months the firm returned 
to its consignors $109,000; from 
January Ist to October Ist 
of last year they saved for 
their patrons $43,000. The 
personnel of the company has 
grown from one man and a 
stenographer in the beginning to 
a force of 51 full time men, ex- 
pert a and sellers, and 
seven girls. 

At Kansas City Ne big bulk of 
offerings are cattle; on account 
of hog sho in that territory 
the results do not appear so 
great. The cooperative com- 
mission house was started two 
years ago last October with four 
people. After the first month 
the house has paid expenses each 
month with theexceptionof May, 
June, and July of last year. From 
January 1st to January Ist, the 
first year of the firm’s operation, 
ithandled2,300carloads. In 1919, 
the first year of operation, 22 
other firms. thefarmers’ 
company in amount of business 
handled. The first six months of 
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raise was objected to and ordered 
not to be put in force by the 
secretary of agriculture. The 
Livestock Exchanges secured an injunction against Mr. Mere- 
dith interfering in this matter and put into effect a commission 
rule which calls for twenty-five percent raise in commissions. 
The farmer does not want anyone to serve him without re- 
ceiving just profit, but he does want a voice in saying how 
those servants shall serve him, and what shall be considered 
his just share of the expense. The best minds of the i- 
cultural interests have set themselves to solving the problem 
and it is tobe hopedthat thematter will bedisposed of in such 
a way as to be to the best interest of livestock producers. 

The nearly 4,000 cooperative livestock shipping associations 
which have sprung up in recent years have been the first . 
They have averaged considerably higher net returns to the 
producer and have paved the way for a shortening of the chain 
that connects the producer and consumer. But no matter how 
efficiently livestock shipping associations function, their author- 
ity ends when the commission firm takes over the shipment. 
Cooperative shipping associations have been fought from 
every angle, by fair means and foul, but they are founded on 
sound principles, they have a just mission to perform, and they 
have come to stay ashes as need for them exists. 

Whether the organization of cooperative commission houses 
is finally determined upon as the second step or not, it most 
assuredly deserves careful consideration. An attempt to es- 
tablish such firms would not be entirely without precedent. 
Thirteen such companies have already been in operation in the 
United States and Canada and without exception they have 
provedsuccessful. The Farmers’ Union hasfive firmsinactiveoper- 
ation located at Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver and 
Sioux City. The Farmers’ Equity is handling its own stock at St. 
Pauland Chicago. The farmersof Canada have firms onsix of the 
largest terminal markets. At Toronto the farmers’ firm handles 
more livestock than all other firms put together. Of the thirteen 
now in operation all but one have paid out in a year’s time. 


Bridging the gap. 


Illinois Agricultural Association 


1920 thefarmers’ ——— stood 
in twelfth place and in June it 
wasninth. tmonthshowedan 
81 percent gain in business over the same month the year be- 
fore, in fact every month since the office was opéned with the 
exception of April, whena ——— strike was on, showed from 
15 to 81 percent increase over same month the year before. 
And this was in spite of the fact that 1,000,000 fewer hogs and 
between 300,000 and 400,000 fewer cattle came to the market 
than the year before. In 1919 profits were put back into the 
company but in 1920 it was expected a good dividend would 
be returned. . 

The cooperative commission house of the Farmers’ Union at 
St. Joseph holds first place among all the commission houses 
at that market in the number of hogs handled, with about 200 
cars more than any other firm. The year after o: tion 
they made a refund of 25 percent of commissions held out, the 
second year a 35 percent refund, and the third year it was 
expected would show a 50 percent refund. Nine people are now 
required to do the work of the firm. A statement of the first nine 
months’ business in 1920s compared with the first nine months 
of the year shows how this increase will benefit the shippers: 
Total number of cars handled from January 1, 1920 to Septem- 

OP GR Be woes oc bge nce ccdgectcccrseessssvesec cece 2,255 
Total number of cars handled from January 1, 1919 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1919 1,366 


ere ee oe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Increase in cars handled in 1920 over 1919..............-.++ 
Percent of increase in cars handled in 1920 over 1919......... 65 
Percent of decrease in total numbers of cars in yards for same } 10 


amount of time, about—. . .......cccccccesseseseesces 
Excess commissions charged from January 1, 1920 to Sep- 

tember 30, 1920, to be refunded to shippers.............$15,007.50 
Excess commissions charged from January 1, 1919 to Sep- 

tember 30, 1919, to be refunded to shippers. ......... as 4,783.28 
Increase of amount on hand to be refunded over same time 


GE BO 600k s&s cas dodiweeees tnbGsEre bteekc kee ye 10,224 .22 


Percent of amount to be refunded from January 1, 1920 to 
ORE GE BOO s » cacaccrccccecsngesetivesssgedece 44 
Percent of amount to be refunded from January 1, 1919 to 33 


September 30, 1919........... tease cere seeeeaeeneeees 
Note that this is for only nine months; the manager states 
that with proportionate (Continued on page 50 
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are made in the following sizes: vested and waiting to be threshed. 
20x28, 22x36, 26x46, 28x50, 


32x54, 36x58 and 40x62 Winter killing (in some localities); a 

IN late Spring; a cold, wet Summer or a 

hot, dry one; soil blowing; weeds; rust; 

grasshoppers; chinch bugs; hail; wind- 

\ \ storms—year after year such hazards 

\ menace your crop. Do what you will, 

\ y you can only partially protect yourself 
\ Ff, | against these dangers. 

\ ; Then comes the final risk—threshing—+the one 

factor, however, over which you have control. 

You need take no chances on having part of 


your hard-earned crop blown into the straw 
a pile. Insist on Case threshing. Then you will 
See be assured of clean threshing, complete 
\ aon separation, thorough cleaning, and unequalled 
\ gee \ saving of your grain. 
ant SSM ‘ If there is no Case Thresherman in your com- 
. munity or if another is needed, become one yourself. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
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FARMING WITHOUT CATTLE 











It is hard to conceive a system of farm- 

¢ without éattle, tho we have authority 
proving it can be done. The recent de- 
clines in cattle prices have discouraged 
many stockmen who declare they are thru 
with cattle for all time, and tho this is 
just a momentary phase of the business 





it will unquestionably have an effect on 
cattle prod iction for some years. 

With breeders and feeders quitting the 
game, the reaction is sure to come, and 
a swing to the profit side of the ledger 
doubtless will follow. But be this as it 


There are two ways to get more from your live 
stock. One is to increase the NUMBER of animals 
The other—the better way—is to make each animal 
YOU NOW OWN do better. The latter is the safer, 














vi. : may, the farmer who grows his own cattle th: more profitable method. It is ‘‘intensive cultiva- 
4 on the waste of his fields is not going to txon”’ applied to live stock. 
> | be broken in handling them. I have al- 





ways kept a few cattle and never have 
got to the point where I thought farming 
could be carried on without them. 

It is a truth one can not escape that 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


1s compounded for one purpose—to make poor stock good— 
to make good stock better. And for nearly fifty years 









H a) . , *. . * *_* 
1: grain farming, long continued, pre- **Pratts,’" America’s original stock tonic and conditioner, has 
supposes cattle or commercial fertilizer. been doing this work—doing it WELL. 
Even on the most fertile soil, a me Pratts Animal Regulator is a real builder and preserver of 
# comes when not even a rotation of crops health and strength. It helps to put live stock in such perfect 





will suffice. On my farm and on the land 
surrounding it is not hard to see that 
where the largest number of cattle are 
kept the best crops are grown. Surely 
: this has a bearing on the future of cattle 
; on the average farm. If the farmer has 
only broken even on the cattle, as many 
have, hehas built up his soil by the manure 
he yearly puts on grass and grain. 

It has perhaps come to the point where 
a reorganization of the cattle business 
will take place with fewer large holdings 
and more small breeders who grow the 
stock they handle instead of going to the 
large market centers for them. In this 
connection, it is illuminating that one 
man may ship his cattle to a central 
market, paying freight and commission 
on them and a neighbor will follow him 
and buy the same cattle, ship them home 
over the same road, and also pay com- 
mission again. This is an instance of 
how we have let the large markets domi- 
nate the cattle trade, and in large de- 
gree the price. If we have reached the 
2 end of the speculative road in the cattle 
trade, perhaps the small btreeder who 
keeps a few cattle for his farm’s sake will 
have a better show. If he has the initial 
start and can get along without the bor- 
rowed money the plunger has been get- 
ting from commission houses, he will be 

less liable to lose out on the bad drops. 
The water is about all squeezed out 
of the cattle business, and the lesson has 
been a severe one. It has shown us that 
this way of handling cattle is uncertain 
and costly. If instead of speculating we 
grow cattle and where possible, keep 
them the year around, the business will 
once more be on a firm basis, for we can 
not long produce maximum crops with- 
out them, unless we buy the fertility.— 


H. H. 


CARING FOR NEWLY FARROWED 
PIGS 

During March and April every com- 
munity will circulate numerous reports 
of sows that have lost their pigs during 
farrowing. Nine times out of ten the 
reasons given will be that the pigs chilled 
to death or that the mother crushed her 
pigs by lying on them. The writer’s ex- 
perience has been that either or both of 
these things are apt to happen during 


physical condition that best results are SURE to follow 





FOR—Greater strength and endurance fiom your 
work animals— 
Increased flow of milk from your cows— 
Healthy, vigorous young from your breed- 
ing stock— 
Rapid and healthy growth from your young 
stock— 


USE PRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR 
Our Money-Back Guarantee protects you 


Pratts Dip and Disinfectant 


is a big help, too. By killing disease germs and skin parasites, 

and by keeping stables and pensin sanitary condition, it pro- 
tects the health and promotes the comfort of live stock. That 
means but one thing—better results—digger 
profits. 

"Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ Ss 



























See the Pratt dealer near you—at 
once. Insist upon getting “Prates.” 


PRATT FOOD CO. s=<" 


Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulater, Cow 
Tonic, Buttermi/k Baby Chick Food, Stockh Red.U.S Pat.OftT 
and Poultry Remedies. AD-54 5 



























Handiest Mixer For 


Practical Farm Use 

For building foundations, floors, walks, silos, etc., this 
GILSON Mixer is without an equal. Patented Reverse 
Unloading Gearand Curved Blades give the Gilson capacity for 
turning out perfectly mixed concrete, mortar or plaster (wet or 
dry) with an ease rapidity impossible with any other mixer. 


= . 

Economical 
7. 

; Efficient 
Conc ere Mi Speedy ‘ 
Run by one horse-power engine. Loads on 
one side, dumps on other; made of iron and 

steel; on skids or truck. 

Save real money for yourself with this mixer, 35 cu. yds. in 
10 hours (a batch a minute) is ordinary output. Ideal for farmers 
and contractors. Positively guaranteed. Your money back if 
not as represented. 


Order a Gilson Today 
Or write for complete illustrated circular giving all needed 
information. Use the Coupon. 


GILSON MIXER CO., 39 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis. 
Jamuary 27, 1920 
Mail this Coupon—Dont Wait a fl 
— “| i 
= A At AN 
these two months, due to the cold. A GILSON MIXER COMPANY,619 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis. = ‘il Wiiyy 
wwlv | nig chills verv easilv. e ~ially Gentlemen:—Eaclosed find $53.50 for your guaranteed Gilson ) 
newly born pig chills very easily, especially Mixer. Note Curved Blades 
if it happens to wander away from the i farther particalare on Gilzse Btiuee, tocted- in barrel—an exclusive 
mother. On the other hand, pigs that : ae ven ied meant 
become thoroly dry and that have learned : 
to suck seldom thereafter experience any 
great inconvenience, even tho the weather 
be very cold. It behooves the owner 


of brood sows to exercise exceeding dili-| ; ; a — 

gence with sows farrowing when the —,abi\ FA od M WAGO | Ss 

weather is cold. Ss ~ i - 
. High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


} running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 59 Elm Street. Quincy, lL 













































Patented—August 14, 1917 
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‘Address "(Write plainly Name, Town, County, State) 














The writer’s practice is always about 
as follows: Strict watch is kept over the 
sows as they near farrowing time and 
every effort is made to be present when 











rowing begins. Frequently this means 
qrrowl req y 

- midnight visit to the hog house. As 
the pigs appear they are placed close 
against the mother and a blanket of some 
iind laid over them. This holds in the 
enimal heat and keeps the little fellows 
from chilling. In fifteen or twenty min- 
utes they will be perfectly dry. When 
it is certain that the afterbirth has en- 
tirely come away and that all of the pigs 
have been born, the damp bedding where 
the pigs have lain is removed and dry | 
substituted. ‘The pigs may then, with} 
reasonable safety, be left to the care of 
the mother. The writer has by methods 
of this kind saved every pig of large | 
litters coming when the weather was) 
around the zero point.—E. V. L., Iowa. 





WHAT SOYBEANS ARE WORTH AS 
HOG FEED 


in the Middle West the soybean’s rise 
to popularity has been one of the remark- 
able agricultural developments of the last 
ten or fifteen years. But only in the past 
few years have scientists, county agents 
and farmers been accumulating accurate 
information regarding the handling and 





feeding of this crop in connection with | 

vi Harley-Davids 
mea arley-Davidsom 
Worlds Champion 


The county agent of Macon county, 
Illinois, thru investigations on the farm 
of one of the farm bureau members, has 
found that the period for hogging down 
corn in the fall and early winter can be 
considerably lengthened by using several | 
varieties of corn and soys that have dif- 
ferent maturing dates. 

Some other interesting facts were dug 
up recently by J. B. Rice of the University 
of Illinois. He found that when corn was 
worth $1.25 a bushel for feeding hogs, 
ground soybeans were worth $2.35 a 
bueshl. They were worth this same 
amount per bushel when tankage was 
worth $120 a ton. At these prices hogs 
pnt on gains with corn and tankage at 
a epst of $10.73 a hundred pounds. Thirty- 
two pounds of tankage and 404 pounds 
of corn made a hundred pounds of pork. 
The pigs were started in at a weight of 
100 pounds and fed out to 225 pounds. 

Pigs of similar weight that were fed 
on corn and soybeans used 374 pounds of 
corn and 66 pounds of the ground beans 
to make a hundredweight of pork. Altho 
soybeans are not as palatable as tankage, 
the addition of a small amount of this 
animal protein to a ration of corn and 
soys did not reduce the cost of gains. 

Mr. Rice says that the value of soy- 
beans fed with corn in dry lot gives us a 
good basis on which to decide on their 
value when they are harvested in the 
fields by the hogs. It is hard to get accurate 
information in the field when the exact 
vield is not known, nor the amount of 
teed that is wasted.—C. G. 





FEED OATS TO SUCKLING SOWS 

Long experience in raising hogs has 
convia iae writer that whale oats is 
a very desirable feed for sows during the 
entire time that they are suckling pigs. 
\ large amount of corn during this time 
seems to render the sow’s milk too rich 
.nd induces scouring in the Pigs. The 
sows very much prefer the corn, but must 
be denied it in excess, and forced to eat 
the oats. When the pigs are only a few 
weeks old they will begin to nibble at the 
oats, and by weaning time will be ex- 
ceedingly greedy for them. Pigs so fed 
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. Handiest “Rig” On The Farm r 


N use every day of the year—saving you money 
I every time you ride—furnishing the quickest and 
cheapest transportation you’ve ever known— 
why, you wouldn’t part with your Harley-Davidson 
for love nor money! 


A hurry-up trip to the store, post office or railroad 
station, with the side car full of luggage—a rush 
errand to your neighbor’s or to the other side of 
the farm—a pleasure jaunt on Sunday afternoon—a 
Harley-Davidson is the answer! 


Smooth, easy riding even on the roughest roads— 
fifty miles on a gallon of gasoline—cheaper than 
automobiling, car fare, shoe leather or horse-flesh— 
you'll say your Harley-Davidson is the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 


Get the proof! Write for our 
free illustrated literature. 
























HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
| DEPT. 8, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











seldom develop scours and are remark- 
ably free from worms. Even tho the! 
price of oats is high in comparison with | 
corn, it is economy to provide this grain | 
for sows during the suckling time. The} 
thriftiness of the pigs and the rapid 
growth they will make is more than ample 
recompense for the greater cost over corn. 
Che farmer who tries feeding oats to 
suckling sows will never again be with- 
out this feed—at least, that is the way the 
writer feels about it.—E. V. L., Iowa. | 















_ It’s Up to You as a Parent 


whether feed your boy 
girl real Buildin ood,or some- 
thing that merely “tastes good” 


rape-Nuts 


: furnishes exactly the food val- 
ues needed to build young bod- 
ies, and the taste is Zelighteal 


Grocers everywhere sell this 
staunch wheat and malted barley food 


4 Ready to eat~LEconomical 




















Please mention Successful Farming in writing to advertisers. 
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Windows 

Dodge—Ford s0c 
Overland, Oakland, 
Buick, Hupp $1.00, 


Repair and Protect with 


3 ry 
TIK-TITE 
TIK-TITE (1) means the cellu- 
S loid window you can apply by 
sticking, just like you do a 
tube patch. No tools needed, no 
service charges, no loss of car’s use, 
and it lasts longer—no stitching 
perforations weaken celluloid. 

Window frame is finished with 
auto rubber, mohair, or imitation 
leather to match your curtain. 

(2) Stik-tite roof patches are also finished | 
fn goods to match your top material. Box | 
contains eleven assorted sizes for 35c. Large 
strips 50c. Mends holesand rentsinstantly. 

“Stick-tite Seat Protectors” form inex- 





pensive coverings for cushions and protect 
clothes. (3) ‘‘Warner Seat Covers” protect 
all upholstery. (4) “Stick-tite Tire Covers” 
retard tire depreciation. 

See your dealer or send us his name 


with order. 
DEALERS: Write for successful plan that | 
brings you new customer and easy sales. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 
“The Stik-tite Co.” 
314 Hammond St., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


We are experienced in handling foreign business. 
_———— 


WIRE =BAR rigid 
Standard 13 2-guage, close twist 
4-point ¥g-ineh barbs plac ‘ed 
3 inches apart, painted with 
gon 








black asphaltum bay weigh- 
ing full 114 pounds per spool 
Special, order today. .......«-. 


Western Merc. Co. 1515 W. 16th, K. C., Mo. 


BEATS {5c GASOLINE 


— Car Easy in Cold Weather 


Amazing auto invention. Wonderful 
new carburetor. Guaranteed to re- 
duce gasoline bills from one-half to 
one-third and increase power of any 
motor from 90 to 60 per cent. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any make of car. Put on in a few 
minutes. Fords make as high as 
miles to a gallon of gasoline. Other cars show 

tionate increase. Take advantage of our special 30-day 
trial offer. Name your car. AGENTS WANTED. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR Co. 











|a record breaker. 





1315 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 











A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. Bar- 
nett System guarantees Dr OPE PI R life and property. 
No losses where our CO R rods are used. 

Quick p ta 


AGENTS WANTED Bie demands Ou } te 


ts and dealers make $100 or more weekly selling | 
| ett Rods. We teach you the business Write for | 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book 


Jos. A.Barnett & Co.,Mfgrs.,Cedar Rapids,lowa 

















A SHOW WINDOW FOR THE FARM 
A well known breeder of purebred hogs 

was showing us around his farm. 

“Do you see that field over there? 


9 


As he asked this he pointed to a ten acre 
pet that bordered the highway. ‘Well, 
’m going to turn those few acres into a 
‘show window.’ It seems to me a sensible 
thing to do. Every merchant has one or 
more such selling agencies in his service 
and in most cases he spends a good deal 
of time and effort keeping an attractive 
display of his wares prominently before 
those who pass his door. That's about 
my idea in turning that piece of ground 
into a ‘display window.’ I’ve got it comin 
along in alfalfa and as soon as I can, i 
plan to pasture a few of my best hogs in 
there where they can be seen by every one 
who goes by. Of course, not every one 
who passes is interested in hogs, but I 
figure that out of the hundreds who use 
that road there must be a certain number 
who recognize a good hog when they see 
one. The most of my pigs are over back 
of the buildings where they are not visible 
from the roads, but I fancy it will draw 
quite a good bit of trade every season if I 
keep some of | my best animals where they 
can be seen.”—O. C., Il. 


A BUSINESS BASED ON JUSTICE 
Continued from page 46 
increase of business during the remaining 


| three months of the year, the percentage 


of refund will be materially increased. 

A more recent report points out that 
the refund for 1920 to shippers amounted 
to $22,452.82; also that January 1921 was 
A total of 457 cars of 
stock valued at $705,493.35 was handled 
during the month, with asaving to shippers 
of $5,220.78. In other words, out of every 
dol'ar paid in for commissions and which 
would have been wholly gone under the 
old way, 67 cents was returned by the 
cooperative commission house. 

In St. Paul the Farmers’ Equity com- 
mission house has reached the top among 
the commission firms on the market. The 
business was started with $1,500 borrowed 
capital available, but growth was so rapid 
that not all this was needed before the 
company was self-supporting. Last July 
they handled thirteen loads more than 
the highest private firm. Forty-five per- 
cent dividends were declared last year; 
since the business is organized as a cor- 
poration these were left in the company. 

Farmers cooperative commission houses 
willnot beorganized without their troubles. 
Such an utopian condition never has been, 
and never will be, realized. Rules of the 
livestock exchanges at terminal markets 
forbid admittance to membership of co- 
operative concerns, so farmers’ firms must 
operate as outlaws. While the more re- 
liable commission companies are believed 
to be working in the interests of the pro- 
ducers, there has been unfortunately in 
the past an element which could see no 
other than their own selfish interests. 
These have been the elements which have 
been working against farmers’ cooperative 
action and which will continue to make 
hard sledding for any future operation. 
On the Kansas City market the farmers 
company was the victim of open and 
covert attack on the part of some firms 
in the yards. At one time the attempt to 
keep buyers away from the farmers’ yards 
was an out and out picketing of the 
adjacent alleys. The attempt of the old 
| line commission firms to put them out of 


| business was a failure and the farmers are sg 


there to stay. 
Another difficulty, seemingly without 
grounds, yet based on experience of com- 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tiresintheworld 
Made under our Interna! 
Hydraulic Expansion Pro- 
cess that enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out-- 
Stone-Bruise —Rim-Cut 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 











If you are a farm owner, we will 
Skene aoe a the had copy of Ropp’s 
meagiest and most 









h cost of fence building. 
the Fr t and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 


or better 
es on my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much you cansavethru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
lling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.220 MUNCIE, IND. 


RM FEN 


CENTS A ROD and 
up for a26 inch Ho 
Fence; 37e. a 


ange ee Low prices Bar 
Factory to User Direct. 

F bade on 30 days FREE TRIAL 

1 Write for free catalog now. { 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
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ever on fail gauge, 
guaranteed fence. Den‘t 





























++ 
4 
TH 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 
4 . Send for our new Free catalog showing 
and gates for every purpose. 
We'll os money on gueran- 











Poot and up. Costs » tons than wood. 40 
ph ents Orr fs steel. For Lawns, Churches and Céeme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind. 


R E, PAINT, SPE 

For immediate or summer delivery. All or part time. 
Samples free. Men with car or rig. Commission basis. 
Write for the attractive terms. 

RIVERSIDE REFINING CO., Cleveiand, Ohio 

















firms with which they had been doing 
business and pay the price of advertising, 
secondhand buying and competition which 
such patronage entailed. One farmer 
shipping to the Omaha market proved to 
his own satisfaction the benefit to be 
gained from cooperative commission or- 
ganizations. He shipped two loads of 
similar steers on the same day, one load 
going to an old line commission firm and 
the other to the farmers. From the old 
line firm he received 7% cents and from 
the cooperative company 8 cents. He 
then, under another guise, tried to buy 
back the load which had been consigned 
to the old line firm and who in turn had 
delivered them to a speculator, but the 
best price he could get was 8% cents. 

There is no question but that organized 
buying must be met with organizing sell- 
ing. Few question the need for such action. 
But to be successful such a movement 
must be in the hands of the most capable 
and reliable men available. More than 
that it needs the active support of every 
livestock producer no matter what his 
organization affiliation may be. The work 
of the whole movement cannot be in- 
terrupted by Berd differences or small 
grievances. either will full benefit be 
derived if farmers’ commission houses 
attempt to compete with each other at 
the same terminal. Such action would 
have the same effect as competition from 
private firms. Those who have experienced 
the difficulties to be encountered realize 
it more than anyone else can. Mr. E. E. 
Woodman, manager of the Kansas City 
cooperative commission house says, “‘It 
is absolutely fool-hardy; it is suicidal for 
organizations of farmers to ht each 
other. We must pull together.” The Kan- 
sas City firm, as do the other farmers’ 
firms which have made the greatest suc- 
cess, accepts a from farmers 
not belonging to their organizations and 
prorate back commissions the same as to 
their own members. The only require- 
ment is that the shipper belong to some 
cooperative organization of farmers. 

Mr. Fred Emmert, manager of the St. 
Joseph company says, “The Farmers’ 
Union commission houses have worked so 
well on the markets where they are now 
in operation that others will soon be 
started in Chicago and St. Louis. We 
have asked other organizations to join 
with us for it is only i concerted action 
that the greatest benefits can be realized.” 

Out in Omaha and up at St. Paul, Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Osborne, managers of those 
firms, support the same broad view of the 
situation. .Mr. Watts adds, ‘‘We are not 
trying to fight the commission houses or 
the exchange. We are handling our-own 
business and we only want our just dues. 
We want no fight, but we must stand for 
the rights we believe are ours.” 

Cooperative livestock commission com- 
panies will insure a larger volume of busi- 
ness and thru less expensive methods of 
promotion and advertising, and by simpli- 
lying market machinery, insure greater 
economy in marketing. Such companies 
will give better opportunities of becomin 
informed as to the demand and supply o 
livestock products, thus giving a basis for 
more intelligent production and selling. 
Chey will furnish an agency thru whic 
markets may be stabilized by equalizing 
receipts and reducing disastrous breaks. 
They will give an opportunity of working 
with and solving the problems of co- 
operative shipping associations and of 
studying from all angles the difficulties 
now involved in our present marketing 
system. The handling of the selling of his 
stock will give the farmer an insight into 
business problems and brighten his mental 
attitude toward business in general. It is 
not the purpose of agricultural coopera- 
tion to take advantage thru strength, but 
to fit agriculture to more nearly fill world 
needs and to gain for farmers the same 
degree of justice that business demands 
for itself. 
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Never Misses A Tie 
No Loose Bundles 








4 5 Knotter Hook ties perfect knots every time with any twine, 
rough or smooth, hard or soft fiber, even or uneven, over-size or 
under-size—any twine, strong enough to hold the bundles. Jt will tie 
every bundle with a perfect knot. 


The yielding jaw, as shown below, automatically adjusts itself to any size 
twine with a bull dog grip that means a perfect knot on every bundle, even 
with double or triple strands. Ties Aax or hemp twine as well as most ex- 
pensive manila. It always discharges the knot and cannot bind or clog. 
Made of drop forged steel. Saves time and the labor o/ tying loose bundles by 
hand, saves money by long wear and permitting the use of low price twine. 


Made to fit McCarmick, Jahn Deere, Deering, Minne- 
sota and Massey Harris Binders, small grain or carn. 


For Corn Binders. When bundles are heavy, put on 

extra twine holders and tensions and bind with two or 

three strands. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $5, Pre- 

paid. Millions of farmers will want this hook. Order 

—— mow and you will not be disappointed when the 
arvest is on. 


Automatic Binder Knotter Hook Company 
445 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Knots tied with SU RE T1E Knotter Hook. 


I R_} 


Sectional view 
with part of 
solid jaw cut 
away to show 
yielding jaw. 














CRS : 
<2 S . TIES ANY TWINE-ANY SIZE - 
EVEN OR UNEVEN-!.2.0° 5 STRANDS 























PRICES CUTS 3°: 


DOWN 


Brown’s Prices Lowest 


Down! Down go! Brown’s prices are 

always the lowest. That’s why! have built up the largest 

strictly mail order fence business in the wor! Don’t buy 
a rod of fence or a single gate, fence post or roofing, until 

u get my Big Bargain Fence Book with my latest cut prices. 
ou’ll lose money if you do. Shows 150 styles. Quotes freight 
Pa paid prices. I want to send this 


FREE 53%" TO YOU 


a 


oe i You will be glad to see the money-saving prices I am 
Hit} 4 quoting on my famous rust-resisting, heavily galvanized, 
vy ™ genuine Basic Open Hearth Wire, which, because of 
i i iti nee yo thousands 


iy THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
YE aus i (Dept. 964 Clevetand, Ohlo 
| hu. 


Sf Now Maretnon SareMtoron, (800k 7k: | Mr. Farm 
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A HOME GROWN SUPPLY OF POWER 





April, 1921 


Will It Be Worth While To Breed Mares This Year? 


HE draft horse business is looking up. Now go ahead and 

j laugh—get it out of your system, I knew you would when 

I said it—then we will put away our prejudice and look 
at the thing in a sane way. True the high cost of raising plugs 
has put all horses in bad favor the past few years and in many 
eases the colts prod iced have not brought the cost of produc- 
tion; but we can lay. part of this at our own doors and part of it 
to the general condition of the times. There are few businesses 
which have not suffered a loss, especially where the product was 
inferior, but there are few businesses which are not looking for 
much better times ahead and preparing to reap the benefit 
from them when they come. 

A period of inflation always follows a period of depression. 
In the case of agriculture, this is brought about by the fact 
that when prices for any particular product are low, a large 
number turn to producing some other crop and the lessened 
production brings up the price. Right now the horse market 
is in a period of depression and prices are low. But already the 
breeding of horses has almost ceased and the question is becom- 
ing not so much as to whether there will be sufficient underpro- 
duction to make production profitableas it is amatterof being 
able to meet the dunend for horses that will arise. 

There has been a decrease of thirty-three percent in horses and 
mules since 1910. One million, one hundred thousand horses, 
one-third of the number formerly in use in non-agricultural 


losses. At that rate it would take twenty-seven years for Illinois 
to restock her own farms with horse power and Illinois is one 
of the best horse states in the Union... Only one county was 
maintaining its horse power by breeding. One county would 
need 50 years to reproduce its present numbers, another 60, a 
third 70, and a fourth 90 years at: last year’s rate of increase. 
In Missouri 1226 stallions were licensed in 1920 which is only 
about two-thirds as many as two years ago. In Kansas altho 
38 percent, of all horses are of breeding age only 52 percent have 
been utililized. 

A recent report from Europe says, “Agriculture in Germany 
is in a bad way, simply because they have no horses. Heavy 
losses in the war and practical discontinuance of breeding in 
order tosave food has destroyed the work stock almost entirely. 

“Even if there were horses, few would have money to buy 
them. Many are working by hand—turning over the sod with 
spades—men, women, boys and girls. Others fortunate enough 
to have plows hitch on whatever livestock they have, a cow and 
a horse, a.cow and a yearling, a cow and a mule. These condi- 
tions are not local, they are general. A man plowing with a cow 
hitched to his implement and his woman leading the cow; 
harness of rope or anything that will hold together are common 
sights. Fortunate, indeed, is the man with a good yoke of oxen. 

“In Berlin, 90 percent of the horses are small Russian ponies 
weighing about 750 pounds, There are few motors, but these 
little ponies are used 
for everything— 





work haye been mis- 

pl iced and 900,000 SS 
head or ten percent of 4 

those in agricultural 


service. Most of this 
has taken place in the 
last five years. In the 
past year there has 
been a decrease of 2.9 
percent or 602,000 
head of horses The 
year previous there 
was a 1.7% decrease. 

It is natural that 
three-fifths of all the 
horses and mules in the 
country are produced 
in the central west 
states. The ten central 
states of the cornbelt 

Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Okla- 





trucking, delivering, 
even coupes and car- 
riages. “Gasoline is 
very high—some- 
thing like 80 cents a 
gallon. Leading agri- 
cultural economists 
in Berlin state their 
census surveys in- 
dicate need for a half 
million mares.” 
With the cost of 
feed stuffs going 
down, the biggest 
item in the produc- 
tion of colts is re- 
duced. In fact, the 
raising of good colts 
opens an outlet for 
the marketing of 
cheap feed. Normally 
68 percent of the 
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homa, Ohio and the 
Dakotas are 
stantly being drawn on 
to supply other sections. Pennsylvania and the states east and 
north do not produce a quarter of the work animals they use. 
Even the farms of the East do not rear enough for their own 
needs aside from the constant call of the big cities for heavy 
drafters. The South looks to the cornbelt for its work stock. 
Che southeast states do not produce one-eighth of their annual 
needs. Every fall and winter this section presents an open 
market for the cornbelt farmer to dispose ef the horses and 
mules he has worked all summer and often at a decided profit 
over the amount he paid for them 

And yet there was last year a positive decrease in mares bred 
and colts foaled in these states such as has never before been 
known. On January 1, 1921 there were 2 percent less horses in 
Indiana thana year before; Michiganestimates her loss in horses 
for the year at 4 percent, Iowa shows a 5 percent decrease 
amounting to over 100,000 head, North Dakota, 3 percent; and 
Iinois 5 percent. A survey carried on by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association last year from April Ist to July Ist showed 
that of 45,412 brood mares, only 8,918 dropped colts. This is 
the period when practically all the colts are foaled and yet only 
one mare out of five produced a foal and that allows nothing for 


cone 








Thes: 


There is little work about the farm that brood mares cannot 


oats, 45 percent of 
the hay, 18 percent 
of the barley, 21 percent of thecorn, and 25 percent of the rye 
produced in the United States are consumed by horses. Horses 
use more in our own country than our exports have amounted 
to in any one of the last five years. In Missouri over one-fourth 
of the entire corn crop of the state is consumed by horses and 
mules, more even than is used by swine, and nearly as much 
as for cattle, sheep, poultry, seed and all other uses combined. 
When the horse and mule population becomes depleted one of 
the largest avenues for the disposal of crops is proportionately 
lessened. 

The University of Illinois holds that the cost of maintaining 
horses is less than commonly supposed. As basis for their 
conclusions they cite cost accounting studies covering a period’ 
of five years in which they found work horses required 


do if handled rightly. 


annually 25.3 bushels of corn, 37.8 bushels of oats, 1.7 
tons of hay and 1.96 acres of pasture per horse for 170 days. 
Considering the cost of feeds at present prices as compared 
with some months past, it is easy to determine the saving that 
may be made. At the time figures were kept on these Illinois 
farms, corn was selling at 90 cents, oats at 60 cents, hay at 
$25 per ton and pasture rent cost $15 (Continued on page 54 











mares pay their way twice, once with the work they do and once with the colts raised, and still they can be sold before depreciation sets in. 
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What Does Wood Decay 
Cost YOU? 


How much lumber do you buy 
every year to replace rotted timber 
in your farm buildings and other 
structures? 

How much do you pay for labor? 
How much of your own time do 
you spend in making repairs ne- 
cessitated by wood decay? 

Figure up these items and you'll 
know what your share is of the 
$350,000,000 annual loss from 
wood decay suffered by the farmers 
of America. 


Carbosota—The Available 
Remedy 


Preservative treatment with 
Carbosota is an immediately avail- 
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Cross Section Showing Framing 


Carbosota 


Cross section of standardized modern type of barn. 
Parts which should be carbosoted are indicated— 
entire surfaces of a — and all cut ends of 
posts resting on meta caps or on concrete. 
(Diagram courtesy of Rect umber Mfr’s Assoc.) 











able and very practical means of 
reducing the loss from wood decay, 
which may easily be employed on 
every farm, wherever situated. 


Of the non-pressure carbosoting 
processes, Open Tank treatment 
(alternate hot and cold bath, or 
hot and cooling bath) is the_most 
effective. Where the quantity of 
timber to be treated warrants the 
moderate expense of tanks, etc., 





timber conservation on the farm 
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1 WOOD PRESERVATION } 
of int timely talk in the interes 








Brush quedee tent, pane 


two coats all over. 





among other things, that— 


timber is about 26 billion cubic feet. 





Former Secretary of Agriculture Meredith Alarmed 
at Forest Waste 


In his recent report to the President of the Senate, he said, 


‘*Three-fifths of the original timber of the United States is 
gone......... The total yearly consumption of all classes of 
Our depleted forests are 
growing less than one-fourth of this amount. 
States is not only cutting heavily into its remaining virgin 
forests every year—but it is also using up the smaller material, 


The United 





© Browa Bros. 
upon which our future supply of saw timber depends, much Hon. E. T. Meredith 
more rapidly than it is being replaced.’’ 








or where a group of farmers can 
me the expense of a “communi- 

’ treating plant, this method of 
ican ould be used. How- 
ever, simple Surface treatments, 
applied by brushing or dipping, 
are a decided economy and increase 
the life of ordinary species of 
wood at least 
30%—often 50%. 


How and 
Where to Use 
Carbosota 


Two brush 
coats of Carbo- 
sota should be 
applied to the parts indicated in 
cross section of = at left, after 
framing and before assembling. 

In every structure similar treat- 
ment should be given all timber in 
contact with stone, concrete, earth, 
steel or other wood. By thus in- 


creasing the durability of these 
points of contact, which are most 
susceptible to decay, the life of the 


various portions 0 the building is 
more nearly equalized and repairs 
materially reduced. 

The use of carbosoted lumber in 
construction of animal shelters, 
poultry houses and hog houses, aids 
sanitation by repelling - vermin, 
insects and some of the common 
rodents. Carbosota treatment 
makes cheaper grades of shingles 
durable, largely reduces warping 
and curling, and, in addition, stains 
them a pleasing brown. 

When thoroughly dry, treated 
shingles do not taint rain water. 








Put up in 1- and $-gallon: the Open Tank process. 
cans, also metal drums 
tank cars 










What is Carbosota? 


Carbosota Liquid Creosote {/7))|) 
Oil is a highly refined and }))))|)) 
specially processed Coal-tar | 
Creosote, particularly adapted 
to Surface treatments and 


Silos, likewise, offer an excellent 
opportunity for treatment with 
Carbosota. 


Treating of Fence Posts 


For treating of fence posts, the Open Tank 
process, which doubles—often trebles — 
the period of service, should be - employed. 
This subject will be discussed in detail in 
future Talks. 








Destruction of vertical barn siding by decay. Also 
note rotted post. 





Free Technical 
Service 
To aid farmers in 
effectively practicing 
wood preservation, 
we furnish technical 
service freeof charge; 
and our booklet, 
‘Long Life forWood" 
will be sent free on 
request to our nearest office. 


Free advice on wood preservation can 
also be had from most Agricultural Colleges, 
State Experiment Stations and County Agri- 
cultural Agents throughout the country. 


If your lumber dealer does not carry 
Carbosota, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 





Decayed post and sills of disreputable looking barn 
that sags nearly 10° out of line because of its 
decayed condition. 
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‘Which Will You Have 
In the Middle of Spring Plowing? 















oP MAKE THE SOW FEEL AT HOME ‘fa 
i. I observed a farmer one time penning 
, 3 up a _ that was soon due to farrow. 
| a She had been sleeping around a strawpile. 
: Very much against her desire she was| 
" : forced into a shed with which she was un- | 
wa ; familiar. For hours she tore around | 
of frantically seeking a way out. And all : 
aa) ef of this just on the eve of farrowing. When} y Z, Z 
a the pigs did arrive she was still restless y/ 
i e 4 and trampled several to death. The a or This? teenie 
bh : mistake this particular farmer made was eumeet <4 a Ee eheulinda ainen nonee 
_ & in not accustoming the sow to ber quar- Spuicnsen the chouldese. Pat.inU.S.Dec.1.100 OY y sag snows La lar Pads. 
im 3 : ters several days in advance of fasrowing, | Pat. inCan. Apr. 6, 1915 
me Hogs, especially mother sows, bessma| N early spring horses’ shoulders are usually plump and tender. In this softened 
ne very fond of regular quarters. In such condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows. Tapatco Stuffed 
+ *® quarters they are much quieter than when Pads fit snugly under the collar and adjust themselves to this changed condition, 


c -onfined 1 ina strange place. Undoubtedly | thus affording the needed protection. 


, the sow’s “peace of mind”’ has considerable 
ot influence upon the ease with which she 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 


4 farrows and her treatment of her pigs - 
SM : later. It is a wise thing to take this into ee en ee ee 
ai Ff account and to assign each particular And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee + em sr 





om | sow her especial quarters some con-| : - 
siderable time in advance of the time she — Se ae ee 


is dve to farrow.—E. L. Patented Hook Attachment be thrown away. 
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a ial Look for the wire staple - 
ie HOME GROWN SUPPLY OF with tote wesher. rar Low in Price--Long Lasting 
o even 
Continued fr: m page 52 though cover is weak- Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
os. per acre. The total board bill for the horse = i eee a ae oe cae a 
thus amounted to $117.35 from which the ES lifeof pad. Itisthegreat- COmStant use is real economy. They cost so 
est improvement since [little and do so much that no one should work 


anure produced was subtracted at the 
—— ‘ ~~ we invented the hook. Ifthisfastener a horse or mule without them, 


rate of $3 per, ton or $39 per horse per | is not found on an 
ace ameke - : y pad you buy, it 
year, leaving $78.35 for the year’s feeding on all og oar Bie ad ee Used FOR SALE BY DEALERS 
expense. When corn is a drug on the} 0” af oar pads and only on We also make a complete ine of Riding Saddle Pads 
pads mad; ‘and Padded Back B 


market at 50 cents and other feeds in 


proportion it is easy to see that this cost The + ae Pad & Textile. Co. 


will be materially reduced. 


i? : . . . 
7 Mi e horses ’ ld be sed “ities t Nine Yi 
‘ fore horses would be used in cities to- ears GREENFIELD, OHIO Consdion Branch 


day if it were possible to get more good | “Making Pads 
; ones. When good horses cannot be pro- 
cured other kinds of power will be re- 
verted to. Of the 21,000,000 horses in this 
country less than one million are 1,600 
pounds or over in weight. Six or seven 
million are practically worthless. There 






i will be enough wagon horses, and chunks 
without trying to produce that kind. 

Those who have been breeding in an in- 
; telligent manner with the needs of the 
} ultimate market in mind are not, the ones 


who have been deploring the prices they 
have received. An Osage county, Kansas, 
farmer reported a common condition 
when he recently announced “I sold a 
weanling sired by a purebred stallion for 
$25 more at the same sale than I received 
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are helping their husbands to prosper—are gia = 
they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their “SS \ 
own — —_ paying rent and reduce cost of living—where they ~*~ 

















q for % Suet le cae : as same could reach prosperity and independence by buying on easy terms. 

fo mare, but sired by a grade stallion 

e The possibilities of a large colt crop this Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 

W4 spring do not look much better. Letters — land similar to that which through many years has yielded from 
pring. to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. @. Hundr stnet farmaen bo, Wanare 


from farmers and horse breeders all over 
the country indicate that the decrease will 

be even greater than a year ago. 
J. Crouch and Son of LaFayette, In- 
diana, breeders and _ importers of | 
| 


Canada have raised crops in a single season worth more than the whole 
cost of their land. With such crops come prosperity, independence. good 
homes, and all the comforts and conveniences w make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry— Dairying 


J are sources of income second omy — grain growing and stock easing 
7 Good climate, neighbors, churches, ! 
st schools, rural telephone, etc., give oo the — 

opportunities of a new land with the con- . 

veniences of old settled districts. wef 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of “# 
farm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Al Sree, reduced railway rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 
M.4. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St. Des Moines, Ta. 
W.¥. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R.A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St, Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 
















Percherons and Belgians, write as follows: 
“Young colts in the fields are seldom | 
seen, and the supply of two and three- 
year-old horses is the smallest that we 
have seen in the central states in more than 
twenty-five years 
‘“‘We know of many counties in this state 
where there is not. one stallion. There has 
been no buying in here for sometime and 
the only horses that have changed hands 
have been the ones that sold to other 


farmers. It is a little too early for many 
farmers to hold sales, but the few that have 

























- - e eld reno ro Do 2 days’ work int = - = 
been held report good prices for the better he Adapto-Tractor | Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 
Dig mares We believe that there will be makes your Ford a » 
the biggest horse shortage that we have a oe Name Pei aaa . se eere ee 
er = nm this cx trv. unless ff ss be as represented and : . , 
Cver Seen in | une Ae , -* — ~ "2 ea See inc thcceccco args apeetninssticstancas 
ers realize that now 18 re time to begin Ford or your money z 
hreeding their mare back. Agents wanted. R. PF. D. NO.......s000¢ Box NO......++e++-05 
- 1 ; - s +] Write for free circular GENEVA TRACTOR CO., pepe. F, Geneva, Oo. 
i ‘Purdue niversity of this c uy is doing Fieming’s 
all they ean to eet before the farmers of | Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Lum Jaw ay — ye 
, 7 | Write today for catalog and big commmate- Jaw Ee” $2.60 a boat 
Indiana the true condition, and advocate} sion proposition. NAPPANEE LUM oney back aS 
' the rawsing ol pure bred horses bot h from | & MANUFACTURING CO APPANEE, IND. Se. s. Sendfor FREE Vest Hocket Veterinar ae tn 
une tandpoint of horsepower and the (a onpenee BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








money that can be made by producing 
them for market. We believe that at the 
prices of grain at this time that the farmer 
will turn to the horse both for his work and 
for the money he can make raising colts. 

From B. J. Lambert of Burlington, 
Oklahoma, comes the following: 

“The colt business in all this part of the | 
country is very much depleted. A man will 
laugh at you when you ask him to breed 
a mare. He will tell you that he can buy 
them at coming two-year-old at service 
fee prices. I heard a good horseman make 
the remark last fall when the flies were so 
furious, ‘No more horses for me’ and many 
of them bought tractors before they could 
finish seeding their wheat. I am safe in 
saying that there are less than 10 percent 
of the colts in pasture this winter com- 
pared with 1917. Up to that time - 
breeding ran from 300 to 400 mares eac 
spring and a number of mares were bred 
in the fall. Since 1918 my wigs has 
been from 20 to 40, a decrease of more 
than 300 percent. We use two 15-30 
tractors on our 560 acre farm which is 
backed up by purebred Percherons. Good 
horses are coming back with depreciation 
of commodities as this is a source of mak- 
ing both ends meet. He is going to be in 
demand, but not cheaply replaced.” 

Conditions in the west are summed up 
by William T. Tracy of Kennwick, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Tracy is a breeder and im- 
porter of all of the draft breeds. 

“There have been but few mares bred 
during the past four or five years; one can 
es 


y see half a me png eee 9 
day’s ride thru the Yakima —¢ and 
threé 


there are few = A ps x. 
years of " supply ses 
being so Emited, there will not half 


enough im three years to do the farm work 
alone thruout this section of the state. I 
do not look for any great increase in breed- 
ing this epring. Good young, horses have 
not been bringing a very satisfactory price, 
and for this reason the farmers have 
neglected to breed their mares. 

“I certainly would — farmers to 
breed every good mare y own to a 
purebred regi stallion of the draft 
breeds, and believe that unless they com- 
mence breeding in the very near future 
that we will have one of the greatest horse 
famines ever known im America.” 

In a statement a few months ago after 
a fifteen hundred mile trip thru Iowa and 
Minnesota, Charles Irvine, president of 
the American Association of Importers 
and Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses, 
said: 

“The public generally doesn’t realize 
the great scareity of good horses now con- 
fronting us. Every effort must be made to 
increase production. I look for heavy 
breeding next year, but it will be four 
years before such stock can be put into 

: collar. Our only hope for an im- 
mediate supply is to purchase good young 
western horses. Such horses, carrying 
three or four crosses of draft blood, will, 

matured in the cornbelt, develop to 
lraft size. Their purchase will permit 

rmers to sell their mature, hardened 
orses, suitable for city use, before de- 
preciation sets in, and realize a profit on 
the western stock which they feed out to 
tter maturity and weight while doing 
farm work.” 

During the whole trip Mr. Irvine saw 

t nine foals, but estimated more than 

thousand mares at work or in pasture 

thout colts at side. 

E. A. Trowbridge, Chief in Animal 
Husbandry at the Missouri agricultural 

lege, Says: 

It is impossible to get any very definite 
. as to the number of foals that will be 

duced this next spring, but it seems a 

fe conclusion that the number will be 

ss than it has been any time during the 

t ten or fifteen years.” 

In Illinois, a leading horse state, W. S. 
Corsa sums up the situation as follows: 





Continued on page 57 





. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Go ahead with farm improve- 
ments; concrete barns, feeding 
floors or watering troughs are 
good investments. Build with 
Lehigh—the National Cement 
and make the job last a life- 
time. The Lehigh dealer has 
the blue and white sign. Get 
acquainted with him. 


The National Cement 


E HIG 


CEMENT 


Tires 


At these Low Prices 


tires until you have ac! 
to oz 






frurmmer’s wear out of 


Send No Money 
devtecaiiret Stal 
with ir extraordinary 
valne C.0.D. price. No 
- visk. No loss. Don't ay ong 








Brand New 6000MileGt 
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amine these. Order 
. Yo il get a 
now. You will ¢ Maa 








Sent Free to Examine 
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30x32 10.80 
32x32 12.85 
31x4 13.50 





Do a | at Sees rem: whale savas 2 double 32x4 14.75 
tread or rebuilt tires. As they are all new, heavy, standard make, § 33x4 16.85 


ood for more tan tee in non-skids, rib and plain treads. 

very tire in original factory wrapper. All 1920 make—no flaws—no 34x4 17.25 
misfits. All high class new tires at enormous savings, Your pur- 32x4% 18.50 
chase price will be immediately refunded if not satisfactory in every 33x4) 19.25 

way. You won't stand to lose a dollar. Isn’t that fairenough? We x42 ° 
are un‘er contract not to mention their names in our advertisement, 34x44 21.25 
bat they all bear manufacturer's name and original serial number. 35 4) ; 22 75 
Real bh t-to-good: b free from all imperfections, at x 2 - 
unheard of pr.ces. 6000-mile written guarantee bond with every tire. 36x4') 23.45 
cent di full is sent with order. 35x5 23.75 
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States Tire Corp. 3503 Michigan Ave. [|37x5_ 24.85 
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It’s Goblin that gets 
the rust and grease 
off your hands 


When you need soap buy Gob- 
lin; that’s the way to get full 
soap value. 


It’s made of pure oriental oils and a 
soft, flaky mineral of the texture of tal- 
cum powder. It’s this combination that 
makes Goblin so effective against the 
worst formsof dirt,grease, rust and stain. 


Goblin Soap 


lathers in any water; is unbleached; 
has no added coloring matter; can be 
used down to the last bit; lasts long; 
costs little. A real economical scap 
that cleans your 
skin thoroughl 

and leaves it ok 
and smooth. 


In the house: Tell your 
wife about Goblin; how 
effective it is in remov- 
ing fish, onion or kero- 
sene odors—or grime of 
any kind; softens the 
skin; leaves the hands 
smooth. 

Your grocer sells it. If 
not, use coupon; we'll send 





2 cakes for 15c¢ 
RR RS LS A A ST 


Use This Coupon 
CUDAHY, Dept. E4, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
1 enelose l5e for 2 full size cakes of Goblin Soap. 


Your Name 
Street... 

Town 

Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 














SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. | 


ABSORBINE 


will clean it off without laying up 














the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 

Concentrated—only a few drops| 
equired atan application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. | 
Describe your case for special instructions and bookSR free 








w.F YOUNG, INC., 95_ Temple St, Springfield Mass. | 





Eels, Mink and Muskrat fn | 
a is @ large quantities SURE with 
the new, folding, galvanized 
Steel Wire Net, It catches | 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post | 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer: | 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. poe han 


WALTON SUPPLY CO,, R-21, St. Louisa. 
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VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make Lng A thru this 
free t this de- 


department. Questions answered 
partment. Give age and sex of -- A together 
with symptons and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
epared by local druggists However, our readers 
Should consult our advertising columns, as In many 
eases reliable remedies are advertised for nee 
with which animals are aMicted and on account 
having been scientifically compounded will be found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded by 
local druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
Darian. Successful Farming. Des Moines, lowa. 

Stocked Legs—Will you kindly tell me what is 
the cause of the swelling or so-called “stocking up” 
of the hind limb of the horse? I have reference to 
that swelling of the limb which comes oh the 
animal while it is standing in the stable but which 
disappears after it has been turned out to pasture. 
—A. D., Mich. 

No horse should ever be allowed to stand for a 
single day without outdoor exercise or work. 
Were that made the invariable rule of practice 
there would be few cases of stocked legs. Hot, 
dirty, badly ventilated stables, worms, indigestion, 
heart disease, and prolonged overfeeding are the 
causes. Remove any of these causes found present. 
Allow the horse a boxstall when in the stable, but 
have him work or exercise every day. Each time 
he comes in rub the legs dry and apply flannel 
bandages from feet to hocks. 

Skin Disease—I bought a young cow, last 
spring. She was very thin, but I have fed her all 
the good alfalfa hay she would eat gnd bran twice 
a day and she is in good order now. Her hair is 
rough tho and I find that on the top of her tail 
or at the roots there is a sort of yellow dandruff 
which is causing the hair to come out and seems to 
itch badly.—M. B. W., Colo. 

Add roots or sil and oilmeal to the ration. 
Also feed corn if silage is not available. Scrub 
affected parts of skin clean with soap and hot 
water and then wet them with a solution of four 
ounces of ree sulphate of copper (bluestone) in 
one pint of hot water. Repeat the application at 
intervals of one week." 

Lameness in Hogs—One of my fattening 
hogs became lame in the hind legs after I put 
them on the feeding platform. Is this a disease 
or will it be all right to kill the hog and use the 
meat for food? He is fat and seems to have a good 
appetite.—O. O., Iowa. 

The hog may be slaughtered and the meat used, 
unless tuberculosis is found present. It is prob- 
ably, however, that lameness has been — by 
lack of exercise and heavy feeding. 
commonly occurs under those eeniitiens and 
especially if the animal becomes constipated. 

Cough—I have 110 little pigs that cough quite 
a bit. These pigs are three and four weeks old. 
The sows have the run of a meadow and get a 
slop of ground oats, oilmeal and shorts. The pigs 
look good if it was not for the coughing and seem 
to be in good —— and have a good place to 
sleep.—F. Y., 

Dust often. causes such cough in little pigs, or it 
may be due to lying in damp or drafty places. The 
commonest ~~ + in pigs that have been past 
for a time is the presence of lung worms in the 
windpipe and air passages of the lungs. There is 
no satisfactory remedy for that disease but well 
fed pigs usu: ally survive and in time throw off the 
worms. Spraying affected pigs with a two percent 
solution of coal tar dip i = ie beds at night seems 
to have given good results for some breeders. It 
might be tried. We should also advise treating the 
pigs for intestinal worms as often advised 

Fits—I moved my pregnant sow a distance of 
fourteen miles, but provided her with plenty of 
straw and also gave her plenty of water to drink 
while on the way. She appeared to be doing fine 
after I got her home only she would not eat any 
corn at all but would eat slop and scraps. About 
two weeks after moving her, she farrowed seven 
pigs and was sick for about two days before the 
pigs came. They seemed to be perfectly all right. 
Later, one of the biggest ones appeared to be weak 
in the loins and in a day or two another one got 
that way. They could not stand up and would 
foam at the mouth and seem to have fits and finally 
die with a fit. They are all dead and the sow is 
sick. She also has fits and I have given her salts 
and tried to give her turpentine but she did not 
take it. What can I do for her?—J. W. S., Ga. 

It was a grave mistake to move the sow so far 


two weeks before farrowing. Even when hauled 
in a wagon that far there is some danger to the 
sow and her pig Her milk proved poiso nous, as 
often is the case coon the sow is sick. She appears 
to be suffering from indigestion at the present 
| time and should be given four ounces of epsom 
| ws alts i in sl » or wt arm water; then feed milk, wheat 
middlings, and oilmeal and add limewater freely. 


Tankage sh« ould be fed dry from a self-feeder 
Effect of Tuberculin Test—Can you tell me 
if the tubercuiin test has any effect good or bad on 
a pregnant cow or the fetus?—C. T. E., Wyo. 
The tuberculin test does not in any way affect 
a cow that is not afflicted with tuberculosis. It is 
entire sly harmless and contains nothing that can 


cause the disease or any disturbanc« 
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Fd the Road 


You can a safel y and easily out « 
ruts, thru mud, sand, snow and on cente: 
crowned roads, with our 


WORM STEERING GEAR far |Fords 
Same type steering gear as used on all high pri 
autos. Gives you more power from the steeri: 
wheel, prevents rocks or other obstacles turni: 
the front wheels aside and throwing the car fro: 
the road. Prevents locking over center. Gives y: 
control of the eteering. Don’t take chances « 
“tur turtle”. Give yourself and your 
—s t tection of this safe steer- 
lly attached. Costs little. 
ies ¥ your Ford cy far safer, better car. 
Write for particul 
ime SALES co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Worm Steering 
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inary advice—all FREE. 
300,000 satisfied users. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


everywhere TTHE-HORSE with 
Soe Ceamntr, or wesend dnectby Parcel Po Prep 





Use the Demon Grip Welded “ 
Stee! Coupling for a sound, 
permanentjob. It iswelded 
and forged then electro-galvan- 
ized. Holes and threads ab- 
solutely straight. Outside 
chaye perfect for wrench grip. 
Ack your dealer, 


EDWARDE. JOHNSON, inc. »ST.PAUL, MINH = 


otorcycie Bargains .«* <) 
SAVE 25% to 65°, 


on ently, . Rebuilt Motorcycles, 
Side Ca ohnson Motor Wheels, Evans 
Power C —™, Bicycles. Send for Free Bar 
ain Butletin and Money Saving Message. 
isting hodrede of Bar ans in used, rebuiltg— 


AmERiCAN MaYOR ¢ “evete € prjee. ote. "idl 
« Enicaco* ~~ « 
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Dept-407,204 
10, 3 — sue- 
Fistula a == Poll Evi 


lemi tle postpaid. Mones Money 
a nit it aie a Fj ye — et Veterinary Adioee: 


bes Fi 
FLEMING ‘BROTHERS, 261 Union ion Stock Verde, ords, Chiloago 











GIVE THE SOW A REST 

I have a sow just farrowed. I would like 
to get two crops of pigs this year. Will you 
kindly tell me when would be the best time 
to breed for the second crop?—C. B. B. 

Many sows will accept service a few 
days after farrowing but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that to breed a sow at this time 
is bad practice. However, the sow may 
usually be bred again a few days after 
her pigs are weaned if not too much pulled 
down in condition by nursing. If she has 
raised a large litter, and is very much 
emaciated, the chances are that she will 
produce a small litter the next time if she 
is bred immediately after the pigs are 
weaned. In such cases she should be given 
three weeks or a month of liberal feeding 
to enable her to gain some of her lost 
strength and vitality before she is bred. 
If possible she should be bred to farrow 
early in October in order that the pigs 
may get a good start before winter. 


HOME GROWN SUPPLY OF POWER 
Continued from page 55 

“The number of colts on farms is prob- 
ably not 25 percent of normal and the 
supply of young horses is insufficient to 
meet local needs of the field. Of course, 
at present only the far-sighted men are 
adding to their work stock for the coming 
season and feeling is strong with all that 
there will be a real need for more good 
horses than we have. Good breeding stock 
has been bringing a good price, if not better 
than it has for a long time. 

“With regard to farmers breeding their 
own work mares this year, I would say b 
all means breed the good mares, but 
think poor mares should be allowed to go 
their way along with the geldings and find 
their final exit at an early date for the 
benefit of the general horse business.” 

A pair of heavy draft mares that will 
raise a couple of good colts each year are 
much to be preferred to geldings and there 
is very little of the ordinary farm work 
they cannot do as well. Horses seven to 
eight years old are just in their prime for 
the latgest prices from city buyers. Be- 
fore that age the farmer can get two or 
three good years of work and still dispose 
of them of om depreciation sets in. Such 
young horses supplemented by brood 
mares can care for the farm work without 
actual expense in that they are increasing 
in value each year and the mares are 
producing colts. The Illinois survey said 
in part: “While the raising of colts was at 
most a secondary source of income on the 
farm studied, it was to some extent a 
factor in reducing the total cost of carry- 
ing the work stock. On more of the farms 
were brood mares kept primarily for rais- 
ing colts; in fact, all mares bred did full 
time service m the harness during busy 
seasons. 

Even tho thedirect profits to be made 
in raising colts, may not be large, the most 
successful cornbelt farmers find it profit- 
able to produce at least enough colts to 
replace the older horses worn out or sold 
to avoid depreciation. In growing his own 
supply of horses, the farmer makes what- 
ever profit there is in production, saves 
the cost of transferfrom the grower to the 
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Pain 
eg 


Reduced! 


Go to the Carter White Lead dealer in 


your vicinity and ask the price of 


12% lbs. CARTER WHITE LEAD. 
% gal. Linseed Oil. 


You will then have this season’s reduced cost 
of a full gallon of the purest and best white paint 
that money can buy. 








For first coat, add a pint of Turpentine. 
To make colored paint, the tinting colors will 
cost a little extra. 


For large jobs, 100-Ib. kegs of Carter White Lead 
are more economical. 


You will then be able to estimate closely the 
cost of any needed painting and it will total much 
less than you think—only a small percentage of 
the replacement value of the buildings it will 
save from decay. 


You can’t escape the cost of needed painting. 
You can only choose whether you will pay for 
the painting or stand a greater loss through dam- 
age to your buildings—the damage resulting from @ 
unchecked decay and rot. 


Another su jon: The demand for CARTER 
WHITE rRAD was never so great as it is this 
season. The supply is large, but not unlimited. If you 
get yours now you will not be forced to accept a substitute 
nor put off painting until your dealer can get it for you. 


Get ready now for Spring 
painting. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
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user, and eliminates to a large extent the 
risks from disease in making such transfers 
It is evident that if the raising of colts is 
to be made most profitable, they must be 
of the size and quality which command 
the best market when sold. 

While the shortage of horses is not yet 
reflected in present prices it must be kept 
in mind that four or five years are neces- 
sery to mature a crop of colts to market- 
able age—and of course, they must be 
good ones. I. F. Morris, a wellknown 
armer of Independence, Iowa, puts the 
whole situation in a nutshell when he says, 
“The man todaywho foresees the future 
and who invests his money in good draft 
mares and who breeds them to a good draft 
stallion will produee something which the 
country is badly in need of.” 


Cost Cord size t the rate of a f: minute. 
Ata of Ica I Does se logett of a. easily 
Send today for Big Special Offer and Low moved from log to log or cut tocut as 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- | wheelbarrow. 7 Frost Proof En 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct 6 lg shaft—pulls over 
H + no batteries 


and money-maker ever invented, Saws | needed. Special Cluteh lever controll 


C1 h eGenabies you 

WwW tostartand stop saw with en- 

OTTAWA [OG SAW wsssiv2=n8= 
Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power |[ng, engine raon pumps, fod 
Cash or Easy Payments Shipped direct 
|30 Daye Trial Rerriine— mse tc 
a ye 
OTTAWA on your once 

and you will never ¥.1 up. Thousands in use, 
med. Ben (ads tor FREE DOOK and Special Ofer. 
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An Ynterview with J 
Ea 
FEGaraiMN [7itC 1771p 
ze Auman 
[Introductory Note.|—The realism of the 
New Edison is so perfect that this wonderful 
instrument brings the full benefits of music 
| into every home. 
In this interview, Mr. Edison explains, in 
his characteristic way, -why this perfect 
i realism causes him to be exceedingly careful 
i in his selection of artists. 
. Mr. Edison also makes plain that the New 
| Edison (in addition to Re-Creatinc music 
i| in conjunction with Edison Re-Creations 
plays the talking machine records of all the 
principal talking machine manufacturers. The 
a5 HE object of an inventor, attempting 
to produce a phonograph, should be to 
achieve the highest possible degree of 
realism. That has constantly been my goal, 
and,as is now well known, we have succeeded 
| to a point where our phonograph reproduces, or 
. Re-Creares, the human voice and other forms 
of music, with such fidelity to the original that 
the most sensitive ears are unable to distinguish 
any difference. Our success in registering and 
emitting every quality of the human voice 
has revealed some rather remarkable facts. 
“I have collected, through my agents in 
Europe and America, phonographic voice 
trials by approximately 3800 singers. Of 
] 
| 
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New Edison lends improved tone quality to 
these talking machine records. If you have 
a favorite artist, who does not record for the 
Edison Laboratories, you should certainly 
hear him on the New Edison. 

Some five hundred Edison dealers have 
equipped themselves with Turn-Tables, on 
which they have placed the New Edison and 
various well-known talking machines. This 
Turn-Table permits each instrument to be 
played in the same position, in the same 
room, so that an absolutely scientific compari- 
son can be made. 


these, there are but 22 who sing pure notes, 
without extraneous sounds and the almost 
universal tremolo effect. A singer’s trill is 
quite a different thing from atremolo. A trill 
can be and is controlled by the brain, but a 
tremolo is not within brain control and, so 
far, there has been no means found for cor- 
recting it. Most singers cannot sustain a 
note, without breaking it-up into a series of 
chatterings, or tremolos, The number of 
waves varies from two per second to as high 
as twelve. When at the latter rate, the chatter 
can just be heard and is not particuiarly ob- 
jectionable. When at a slower rate, it is very 
objectionable. 
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Patti Had Pure Notes 


“If this defect could be eliminated, nothing 
would exceed the beauty of the human voice, 
but, until this is done, there will be only a 
few singers in a century, who can emit pure 
notes in all registers. Patti, for example, 
was conspicuous for emitting pure notes, ex- 
cept in the lower part of her scale, and she 
was always reluctant to sing a song requiring 
the use of her lower register. 

“The ordinary talking machine gives so 
incomplete and imperfect a reproduction of 
a singer’s voice that the natural defects of 
such voice become relatively unimportant, 
because the defects in the talking machine are 
so much greater than the 
defects in the singer’s 
voice. However, in the 
case of our phonograph, 
the defects in a singer’s 
voice become very ap- 
parent, because we re- 
veal his voice, exactly 
as it is. Our phono- 
graph applies the acid 
test to the human voice. 
There are no realistic 
stage settings and no 
dramatic action to key 
our emotions to a pitch 
that renders us tolerant 
of imperfect singing. 
The impressive stage 
appearance and_histri- 
onic ability of the artist 
are lost upon us because 
we cannot see him. 


Opera Artists in Concert 

“ The opera artist has somewhat the same 
problem when he appears in concert work. 
Lacking the stage picture and trappings of 
the opera, the grand opera star frequently fails 
on the concert platform, because of vocal de- 
fects, which are obscured in his appearances on 
the opera stage. Needless to say, the test, 
which our new phonograph imposes, is many 
times more severe than that of concert work. 


«<The emotional effects and consequent benefits of 
music are wellknown. Through the agency of our new 
phonograph, and because of its realism, I can produce 
the same effects as wouldresult from the original music, 
provided I use artists, who emit pure tones and have 
artistic potentialities, which are fully felt by the 
listener, even though he does not see the artists. 





‘<1 instruct my agents, when listening to an artist, 
in opera or concert, to close their eyes, im order to 
approximate as nearly as possible the conditions 
under which the phomograph will be heard. 


OF 5800 singers, 
on ly 22 sing 
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No Truly Perfect Voice 


“The foregoing will, I think, make 
plain why I am unwilling to let an artist do 
serious work for my new phonograph, unless 
his voice is free from objectionable’ defects. 
I have not as yet encountered the truly per- 
fect voice, but [ endeavor to obtain voices 
that are as nearly perfect as possible; and, 
no matter how great an artist’s reputation 
may be, I will not record him if his voice is 
below my standards. 

“Even artists, whose voices meet my stand- 
ards, frequently are not in sufficiently good 
voice to sustain the acid test of our phonograph, 
The fact that an artist is 
in good enough voice 
to appear in opera or 
concert, without evoking 
criticism, does not nec- 
essarily signify that our 
phonograph will not re- 
veal that he is actually 
in poor voice. We can- 
cel many recording dates 
for this cause. I believe 
this practice is unusual 
elsewhere. The reason 
for this is obvious, since, 
if the reproduction is in- 
adequate and imperfect, 
voice defects due, for ex- 
ample, to a cold, are not 
likely to be detected in 
the reproduction. 


Admires Stage Personality 

“I wish most emphatically to say that I 
have every admiration for the peculiar gifts 
of the singer, whose stage presence, or phys- 
ical charm, enables him, or her, to achieve a 
great reputation, despite the handicap of an 
inferior voice, but I hope no one will expect 
me torecord such voices. I realize that there 
is a certain amount of historic interest in col- 
lecting—much as one collects mementos for 
a memory book—the records of celebrated 
artists, irrespective of whether their records are 
truly agreeable to the ear, and I am very glad 
that the records of all the principal talking 
machine companies can be played on the New 
Edison, with the best possible results. Any- 
one, desiring the talking machine records of 
artists, who do not make recordings for me, 
will find that such records (unless they con- 
tain extraordinary faults) are given increased 
musical value by our new phonograph.” 


Fe NEW EDISON 


“the phonograph with a soul” 
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DOCKING LAMBS 

Please inform me how docking should 
be done.—W. L., Minn. 

The easiest and most agreeable way of | 
docking is to have the lamb held in a man- | 
ner similar to that in which you would hold 
it for castration and when in that position | 
the tail may be cut off one inch or less from | 
the body with a sharp knife. It will 
observed that it is at that distance that | 
the skin of the body on the under side | 
merges into the tail. It is advisable to do | 
this as soon as the lamb has recovered | 
from the effect of castration, or in the 
instance of ewe lambs, when they are | 
a week or so old, for the reason that the | 
tail thickens as they grow older and it 
becomes harder to locate a joint. If cut 
when the lamb is not more than a week old | 
it will not suffer from the loss of blood. 
When lambs over six months old are to| 
be docked there will be a smaller loss of 
blood if a string is tied just above the 
joint at which the tail is to be cut. This 
must be removed in a short time to avoid 
sloughing of the tail. It will be best for| 
you to dock the lamb before the warmer 
days arrive with the accompanying flies. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 20 
million acres and there are three hundred 
million aeres of good farming land still 
untouched by tillers of the soil. 

A word about the history of their rail- 
ways will not only be im place here but 
it will help us to understand the present 
situation. William Wheelwright is said 
to be the father of Argentine railways. 
Born in the United States he, while travel- 
ing, was shipwrecked at the mouth of the 
river La Plata and in the yearsfollowing 
he saw the possibilities not only of that 
great country but of a railway system for 
it. On returning to the United States he 
tried to get our railway men interested in 
a railway system for Argentina and failed. 

Just here perhaps we missed the greatest 
opportunity for commercial enterprise | 
that ever came to the United States. Here 
too is one reason why we are disliked by 
these Latin Americans. At-any-rate 
Wheelwright went to England and the) 
capitalists were interested at once and the 
story of Argentine railways is the story of 
English railways. Today the English have 
a billion and a half dollars invested in 
Argentine railways and we have none. 
All the rolling stock and methods of opera- 
tion are English and everybody knows 
that a half dozen American railway men 
can accomplish as much as a half hundred 
Englishmen. Even the street railway of 
Buenos Aires is backed by English capital. 

Another gigantic problem with the 
Argentine farmer is that of harvesting his 
crop. Every bushel of wheat, oats or rye 
he threshes must be placed in sacks. 
Every bushel of corn he husks, at least for | 
market, must be sacked. Nothing is | 
handled in bulk. Even the coal or wood | 
he burns, if he uses any, comes in bags. 
Think, will you, of what a tremendous 
handicap this must be. 

A granary or corncrib is almost un- 
known. Until the past few years there 
were practically no elevators even at the 
ports and I never saw a single elevator in 
a small railway town. All the combined 
sheds of all the railways at all stations, 
with all the private sheds and cellars of all 
the farmers, with all the elevators and 
shelters at all the Argentine ports—all 
these combined would only hold sixty 
percent of a single Argentine crop, accord- 
ing to the statement of one of their best 
informed men, written in 1917, 

It is therefore impossible for the Ar- 
gentine farmer to hold his crop for higher 
prices. When it is ready to harvest he must 
have bags to put it in. These bags he is 
compelled to purchase by the piece and 
sell them by weight and in the transaction 
he loses about two-thirds of the price he 
aid for them. It is estimated that the 
omens of the Argentine lose sixty mil- 
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MILTON F. GOODMAN 


Ventilated Shirt 


Ventilated under the arms and in back. Triple 
stitched. Reenforced at shoulder and yoke. Double 
strength pockets buttoned through. The best work 
shirt made. If your storekeeper does not car 
Milton F. Goodman shirts write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 


PULLED 64 STUMPS 


That’s what the 


IN THREE 
(3) HOURS 


—and only one man operating. 


Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished before hun- 


dreds of spectators at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 

It will do the same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 

The Martinson is mounted as a wheelbarrow and is easily moved, adjusted and operated. 

Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. You don’t have to buy a dif- 

Sesont exe machine for varying sized stumps. The Martinson pulls them all big and litile 
ixe. ou need one, 


MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2016 West First St. Duluth, Minnesota 
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More Work from “| 
Wool Crop | Your Horses 


Shear with a Stewart Ma- |_ Clip your horses this spring. 


chine—leaves no second cuts— | It puts life into them, keeps up 
does not scar the sheep. 1 arene. and keeps them 
Removes the fiber complete; t and vigorous. 
itis longer and better selling. | <i Bee, ersee oz of quickly 
Leaves smooth, even stubble ~— 
oth, ready each morning. Every horse 
for next year’s growth. owner who clips says it pays big. 
For up to 300 head, the Stewart | Good for cows, too—keeps them 
No. 9, ball bearing, is the machine. | in best eondition—they are healthier 
Best hand-operated machine—lasts | and produce better. 
a lifetime. At your dealer’s, $22, or Clip with the Stewart No, 1, the 
buy from us sending $2, paying | world’s standard. At dealer’s 
pay, 


our 
only $14, or send us and 
balance on arrival. 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., Dept. BA116, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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‘on dollars annually on sacks alone. Of H 
urse these conditions are being improved ome-made gas from crushed stone & water 
it real progress is mighty slow. 
Then as the crop is harvested and piled 
» at the stations and ports in bags, the 
ss is tremendous while awaiting ship- i 
nt. Rats and mice destroy thousands H 
bushels of it. Of course great tarpaulins { 
e often spread over it but rains beat up- \ 
it and pests destroy it, so it is estimated 
at a hundred million dollars are lost : 
nnually—a direct loss to the farmers. ¢ 
hen price manipulators and speculators 
take every possible advantage. It is easy 
o see that Argentine farmers have prob- 
ms the like of which we never dreamed. j 
After a lot of agitation in 1915, it seemed ; 
‘hat the government was coming to the 
escue of the tillers of the soil in the way ; 
of providing storage. More than eleven 
hundred granaries at railway stations A 
vhich would provide a capacity of about i 
five million tons; these with storage places 
it ports for another million tons, were pro- 
jected. The Minister of Agriculture so- 
licited authority to issue a loan of fifty = 
million dollars. This was passed in the +... 
Senate, but before it could be passed thru . 
the Congress there came a change in the ; 
government and this with the universal F, el d li ht ; 
shortage and reign of high prices, threw uet and lig. 
the whole ae ag oP ——- - a the ° 6 ® f ’ 
farmer was again left in the lurch. d 
In addition to all these problems that imp rtsone in stone. ’ 
of the nent aie SS eee OU can make your own cooking fuel and light } 
may hese hen ap end eon aeied as easily as a power-churn can make a batch of h 
see what looks like a cloud of smoke butter. And the fuel will give the hottest cooking 
coming. This turns out to be a cloud of flame known to Science; and the light will match the 
locusts or pore one. many — A; sun in quality. How? ne 
them that the noonday sun is darkened. ’ . . ° a 
They actually have on known to stop It’s so simple and inexpensive that over 300,000 Fe fi 
railroad trains. After they have passed country homes are doing that very thing right now. ae 
there is not a green thing left. Not oly All you need is a small supply of Union Carbide ‘i 
fara Tagg tl gma" (crushed stone) and a simple machine that mixes the wy 
millions of dollars to fight this Pest. They carbide with water automatically. 
have four million r of metallic barriers ° t 
or fences to trap the locusts. When the : ' Makes gas as you need it ; ae, 
pest comes every imaginable plan is used Union Carbide does away with kitchen erator. It brings a 
to destrov it. e telegraph is used to to the farm every convenience of the city gas-kitchen with its a 
warn. The whole countryside is aroused. range, hot-plate and fiatiron. oe , AB 
As the locusts land they are captured by It gives to every room, barn, outbuilding and drive the ve 
cartloads. Sometimes the whole district strong, steady light of a miniature sun, the mellowest light ah 
is set on fire. Animals are driven to that man can make. No fuss. The simple mixing-machine a 
trample them and ground is plowed. —- an ae — that fits the supply to your demand. ; 3 
ey - ou pay only for what you use. bl a 
oe ee ort valley . the Nike, Even the residue of the carbide can be used as fertilizer, Aa 
and as level as a floor, and alfalfa grows <—s is just pure, slaked lime. : ‘ , i a 
everyday in the year and cattle and sheep Let us tell you, without obligation, just what Union Carbide of 
do not have to have sheds, and living is will do on your place. Ask us on a postcard. We'll tell abe 
cheap and all that, yet the Argentine you what it will cost you, and all about it. a 
farmer has problems galore. His life is a Write our nearest office at once for details. % 
hard one. His wife and children know but fi 
little about the pleasures of life. UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. i t 
Besides all these problems he has but bi arbo " af 
<= — and no ge og em to Peoples Gas Bidg. — . — d o _ Balfour Bidg. F i 
speak of. saw them in the fields on s : 
Sunday almost as on the week day. The Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. San Francisco if 
land is nearly all owned by rich planters Ag 
who live in the city. The one sport is the ¥ 
horse race which seems to be the national w 
sport of the country. In the country the U N I O N C A R B I D 
people are few. It is said that if the land ‘A 
n Argentina were divided equally among “City-fies the Farm” 
ll the people, every man, woman and ay 
child would have a hundred acres. | a _%i Se 
But perhaps no farming country in the | Distributed to over 300,000 country homes through local ware- i. 
vorld has such natural advantages as the | houses serving every district, always in 100-Ib, blue-and-gray Bt 
| \rgentine Republic. Her great wheat drums TR-1-21 i 
ields are easy to reach, not far from the | ——— - a 
ea and no great mountain ranges have | es 
ld be sent across the Atlantie easily | A GREAT CONVERIENCE oeicr oy etic sat ase “i 
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she had railroads, elevators, steamships | 
nd such necessities. But the railroads | 
she has are controlled by the English, the 
vork is largely done by Italians and it is 

id that the wealth of the Argentine at 
resent is largely in the hands of and at 
the mercy of a few great corporations. But 
the possibilities of this country are bound- 







































a telephone is a time saver and @ money saver. 


Experience can make them. 
we back every one with our reputation and good name. 


Farm Telephone Line. Send for your copy—now. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 





We have built over 2,700,000 telephones and 


Free Book “A Telephone on the Farm’’ Edition No. 20 tells in plain languace 
how you and your neighbors can co-operate to organize, and build your own 
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- . 896 Wall , & 
less. Of course chan sos will come, but they Telephone’ Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. th af 
will come slowly and it will be generations = e ——o 4 4 
before the farmers of the Argentine reach Sie... a ma att ee a — —— -- = -~-04 . 4 
the point the readers of this article enjoy Get our low 1921 price. H ANT Holstein or Gurnse : 
totienes yerhaps that time will neve a BINDER [WINE Farmer agents wanted.Sample Ww calves, write to Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. : 
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HREE hundred eighty-seven out of three hundred eighty- 

nine users of milking machines, who were asked whether 

or not their cows took to machine milking kindly, an- 
swered in the affirmative. The question was put by a young 
lowa dairyman who wanted to know the truth about milkers 
and the answers were the unbiased advice of those who had 
had experience with twelve of the best known makes of ma- 
chines. Two did not think their cows responded as kindly to 
mechanical milking as to hand milking and twenty-one gave 
their experiences and advice on other problems of milking by 
machine, but did not express an opinion on this question. 

The receptiveness of attitude on the part of the cow to ray 
kind of milking depends u the peed mr to her. Everyone 
knows that no two cows ik cana the same. When milking 
by hand the milker consciously or unconsciously varies his 
method of attack to suit the individual needs of the animal. 
The same must be true with machine milking. The cow takes 
to it readily if the caretaker sees that the adjustment meets her 
peculiar likes or dislikes. 

There are hard milkers and easy milkers; there are nervous, 
excitable cows and quiet, placid ones. The temperament of 
each is catered to in hand milking; it likewise cannot be dis- 
regarded when the machine is attached. Some cows give down 
their milk slowly; with others the mere approach of the milker 
causes them to respond. Cows which give aso their milk very 
slowly are not as desirable for either machine or hand milking, 
whether the slowness is due to physical inability or unwilling- 
ness to respond. Still, other individuals let down the first part 
of the flow readily but stripping is slow. This is due to the 
milk not being fully released before milking was begun and can 
be overcome by giving that individual more time or by massag- 
ing the udder. 

Knowing these things, the operator of a milking machine can 
adapt his operations to the needs of the individual. Where 
failures have resulted due to cows not taking to machine milk- 
ing kindly, it has in most cases been largely the fault of the 
operator in not knowing his cows and suiting the machine to 
their needs. The successful operator will also be on the lookout 
in selecting his cows to have them as nearly alike in their milk- 
ing characteristics as possible, both physical and tempera- 
mental. If all his cows are easy milkers, giving down their milk 
with a uniform degree of readiness the operation will be much 
simplified. Authorities maintain most such characteristics are 
hereditary. While cows with irregular quarters and teats may 
be successfully milked by machine, just as with hand milking, 
the even teated, square uddered individuals are much more 
simply and satisfactorily milked. In most herds the cows that 
ire really unsatisfactory for machine milking on this account 
ire few anid best displaced whether milked by machine or hand. 

Those who have used milkers have found very few cows which 


lo not take to machine milking kindly and a majority of those 

hich do not respond readily at first can be trained to do so by 
( handling These advocate beginning the use of the 
milker « y in the lactation period when a large flow is being 
produced. The farther advanced in milk flow, the more com- 
plicated the process becomes and the cow finds adjustment more 


Many dairymen who have used both methods claim 
ken to milk more readily with a machine 


Some of the comments of those who are using milkers show 
f reception cows of all ages and kinds are liable to give 


n breeder of Holsteins, writes: “I 
mths. My cows each 


I have some cows 


ve been using my milker for seven mol 


nd e' 


one took to machine milk! 


ve LI ng l 
that I had to put on the kicking chains when I milked them by 
hand and when we put on the milker they stood good. They 
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seemed to like it much better than they did hand milking.’ 

Roy Moore of Michigan, having used a milker for seven 
years, says: “Our cows are so in love with the machine that 
they act like the dickens when I try to milk by hand. We have 
several cows which were broken to milk by this method and I’! 
say it is the finest way of breaking in a heifer.” 

Another Wisconsin farmer, P. 8. Johnson by name, sums the 
thing up as follows: “The cows seem to like the machine milk- 
ing better than they do the hand milki I have had cows 
with sore teats that you couldn’t handle by hand. I put the 
machine on and they never moved.” 

Out in California, Sleepy Hollow Ranch produces certified 
milk with a large herd. Mr. Robinson, the manager, has had 
a number of years experience with eight different milkers. He 
says: “Very little trouble has been ienced in breaking 
cows in to the machines. Many times heifers are put in the 
milking barn for the first time (after having been milked seven 
to ten days by hand) and never pay the slightest attention to 
the fact that they are bein milked by machine. I have also 
seen the machines put on old cows, milked four or five lactation 
periods by hand, where the barn crew wasstanding around 
waiting to see the machine kicked into the gutter, and much to 
their surprise the cows went on chewing their cuds as un- 
concerned as could be. On the other hand there are always 
high-strung, nervous animals, old and — who have to have 
shackles put on every time they are milked. These same 
animals are usually fidgety about being milked by hand. But as 
a general statement, I would say, that of the hundreds of cows 
I have had milked by machine ninety-five percent take to ma- 
chine milking kindly.” 

After two year’ experience on a herd of twenty-four cows 
one owner says: “ be longer you use one the better you will 
like it, and the cows will do very much better after the next 
lactation period. It is wonderful how the heifers take to it and 
I know by experience how hard it is to milk by hand a heifer 
with a big hard udder that is very tender.” 

Another Central West user of three years’ experience writes: 
“T wish to say that I should hesitate to keep cows if I had to 
be without the milker after using it as long as I have. The 
heifers all break in very nicely and take to the machine some- 
what better than the older cows.” 

Experiments were conducted by the South Dakota agri- 
cultural college for a number of years on many kinds of cows. 
Experience there showed that heifers are more easily broken to 
the milker than they are to hand milking. In seven years 
time only one cow wasfound that could not be broken to bemilked 
by machine. In her case it was not the action of the teat cups 
she objected to but the clicking of the pulsator at her side. 

Most cows respond splendidly to the machine. If properly 
adjusted and operated it is a source of comfort and satisfaction 
to both the cow and operator. The uniform regular action i 
more soothing than hand milking which is bound to vary even 
with the same individual milker. Many good cows are ruined 
by careless or tired milkers. But it must always be kept in mind 
that a machine is a machine, no matter how finely adjusted, and 
when a machine is attached to animate things there must be an 
element of judgment in its operation. There is just as much 
of a personal side to a milker as thereis to hand milking. With 
this human element, or humaneelement, as I much prefer to call 
it, taken into consideration, no one need worry about the re- 
ception their cows will give mechanical milking.As Professor E. 
S. Archibald of the Ottawa agricultural college, a man of more 
extensive experience with mechanical milkers than any other in 
America, says: “After many years of experience with various 
types of milkers, we have found that the mechanical milker prop- 
erly handled is preferable to the average, available hand milker”’. 

But don’t forget the humane element. 
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hat Coupon is Worth® 


Phd aN OY 
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Famous NeW Butterfly 


% 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1921 model New 
Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
gle penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 









More 
than 















fsase. ing us which size machine you want (see list be- 
terfly Cream low) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
Separators in yourown home. Then you can find out 
Now in Use. yourself just how much a New Butter- 






vom= Separator will save and make for you. 
ou can see for yourself before you pay a cent 
how easily this great labor-saving mone y-mak- 
ing machine will save enough extra cream to 
meet all the monthly payments before 

they are due. 


In this way you won't feel 





























Saves You $2 the cost at all. You will have 

° ° Separator to use on 

By ordering di- your farm and ycur mon- 
ey in your pocket. 







rect from this adver- 
tisement you save all ex- 
pense of catalogs, postage, 
letters and time. And we give 
you the benefit of this saving if 
you send the coupon now. Fur- 
thermore, isn’t it better to have : pay the freight both 
one of these big money-making SePaatis Sad aagHERgaattaee : ways. You don’t risk 
machines to use instead of acatalog : i a single penny. 
toread? Wouldn't you like to com- 
pare the New Butterfly with other Sepa- 
rators in your neighborhood regardless 
of price? Wouldn't you like to see just 
bow much more cream you would save if 
you owned a Separator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
tokeepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay- 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. 
If you select the $56 machine you will haveonly $54 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—andso on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 

And the itself Pays the Rest 
You get the benefit of the great saving in time and 
work while the Separator is paying for itself. After that the profit 
is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 
profit producer the year ’round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you decide to keep the Separator we send you, you 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and get a dis- 
count for cash. The coupon will count as $2 just thesame. The impor- 
tant thing to do now is to send the coupon, whether you want to buy for 
cash or on the easy payment plam. We have shipped thousands of New 
Butterfly ony Le direct from our factory to other farmers in your 
State on this plan. 


Pick Out Size You Need 


Order from this Advertisement on 30 Days’ Trial. Use Coupon 


You take no risk what- ER Wo. 434—Machine shown here. 
ever. You have 30 days Capacity up to 500 Ibs. or 250 2 


oo 
oe UE try the New milk per hour. Price $65.00 ' 
tte we send you Terms Free $2.00 coupon with 
before you decide to "3 
Gata PAYMENT 
No. 54—Machine € COUPON 


keepit. Every machine 
shown here here. Ca- ALBAUGH-DOVER CoO., 2000 Marshal! Bivd., 
s 


If at the end of 
30 days’ trial, you 
are not plea 
just send the machine back 
at our expense. We will 




































No 
Discs 
to Clean 


The New Butterfly 
is the easiest clean- 
ed of all Cream 
Separators. It uses 
no discs—there are 
only 3 parts inside 
the bowl, ull easy to 
Take Itisalso ve 
running w 
bearings continu- 
aily bathed in oil. 
Free circular tells 
all about these and 
er, 


FIRST 




















































we build carries a written 
Lifetime Guarantee against 
defects in material and work- 


manship. pacity 600 Ibs. or 300 Chica H 
_— . - go, Mii 
No. 2% — Machine illus- ats. of a ) hour. Gentlemen:—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
trated at left. Capacity up =. accordance with your offer in 
o> —" or 116 qts. of $74.00 Successful Farming 
ar eigeeryegy yerms: Free one New Butterfly Crear: Separator, size...... If I find 


CS.50 coupes s the machine satisfactory and as represented by you, I 
$6.00 a month for 12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as §2 first 
months. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 

. to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
No. 8—Machine pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 
shown here. Capac- 


ity up to 850 Ibs. 


Price, $44.00 
TERMS: Free $2.00 


coupon with order. 
Balance, $3.50 a month 
for 12 months. 


No. 34 --Machine shown at 





left. Capacity up to 400 Ibs. or 425 qts. of milk c 
or 195 qts. of milk per hour. per hour. Price, ae — 
Price, $56.00 $78.80. I wish to buy on ' ‘ : terms. 


TERMS: Free $2.00 cou- Terms: Free $2.00 

pon with order. Balance, 

$4.50 a month for twelve 

mon 

itis Always Best— 

to select a larger machine than you need. Later on you may want tokeep more cows. 
thing also, remember, the larger capacity the less time it will take to do the work. 


Another 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2xc0asial tina, Chicago 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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A De Laval will bring 
prosperity to 

your farm 











MAKING SUMMER MILK 
Have you ever failed to notice how the 
+E milk flow jumps when pasture arrives, 
and lags when the pasture dries up in late 
summer? That is why a lot of good dairy- 
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a. men use soiling crops, so they can have 
He an abundance of good rich “pasture” 

Pn right thru the summer season until the and serves twice a day, every 

ae : fall pasture can be used. day in the year. Itis the pro- 

4 Soiling crops find an especially valuable ducer of a steady, never-failing cash 

Se place on the farm where a more intensive income during every month regardless 

 ' o use of the land must be made. Thru the of season or weather. 

a | ; use of soiling crops two or three times the Its saving of butter-fat alone is so 

ay amount of fresh green roughage is avail- great that the De Laval pays for itself 
z able than is the case when pasturing is in a short time and the extra | 

ie the rule on the same piece of be d. Then fit is yours—to provide more com- 

oe when it is considered that a good succes- Sects pa conveniences, to buy new 

we 3 sion of soiling crops will maintain the milk > = ipment, or to save. 

my flow right thru fly time and boost it for val Separator ee 


oj the balance of the lactation period, it_is 
no wonder that a majority of successful 
dairymen use them when they are short of 
pasture. 

A good many crops are available for 
soiling. Such crops as corn, kaffir, alfalfa 
ip sweet clover, oats and peas, rye, Dwarf 
Essex rape, and many others are used in 
different sections where they do best. 
Some of these it is necessary to feed only 
after the cows have been milked to avoid 
tainting the milk and its products. Such 
crops as rape, rye, oats, and the like are 
among these. 


the bos a oe of gravity skimming. 

saves the cream wasted by an ea 

cient separator, and it lasts a lifetime. 

It is the most economical separator to 

buy. That*’s why there are more 

than 2,500,000 De Lavals in daily use. 
See Seo you De Laval Agent now 
about getting Laval. 
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The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale St. 
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The ideal soiling system is one that will 
provide a succession of crops so that the ieee or later you will wse a 


cows may have the green roughage in 
abundance right along thru the pasture 
shortage. The sort of crops to plant for a 
succession varies, of course, with the sec- 
tion of country in which the dairyman is 
located. A crop like rape is suited to the 


cooler seasons, or to a section where it does ' 


not becom: too bct and dry for its success- 

ful culture. Rape is sown either early or eparator or er 

late a ths case of early sown crops - 

someti — two onttings can be made in 
Bj one season, . Jt may be drilled, broad- 

casted, or drilled in rows far enough apart 

to allow cultivation. It must be said, 

however, that this crop has a tendency to 

be too laxative, and also to cause indi- 

gestion, so it is not as much in favor as 


some others. @& 
Corn is a crop almost too well known as * 
a soiling crop to need mention. Varieties 
and planting time may furnish pasture @ ro uc 1ve n @ 


the entire season. Sweet corn is thot by 


many to be the most palatable, but there 
is absolutely no lack of palat: ability in any @ On Crop Payments or Easy Terms & 
along the 
Oats are a first class soiling crop for early Northern Pacific Railway @ 
to midsummer. But they are better 
ylanted with Canada peas as before 
| & Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, & 











corn. From ten to twenty tons of green 
forage per acre may be had from good corn. 








1inted. Other small grains used are rye » 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


and wheat. Rye does not last as long as 
oats, and when the heads begin to shoot : tat \ 
it becomes unpalatable very rapidly. Say which interests, you & c 
Wheat follows rye in season. It is a little eer as t 
more palatable and lasts a little longer, ° b 
but is not so much grown as a soiling crop Round Trip Homeseekers Fares @& C 
As a soiling crop, alfalfa is a treasure First and Third Tuesdays, s 
to the man who has it. It will usually \ 


wae April to October, inclusive. " 
provide about two weeks of soiling in ¥ 
June, and about three weeks or a month Pp 


in late July and early August, with a third 
cutting for hay. It is a great crop to fill @& 


in among other soiling crops and add 
Li! 
Kaffir and milo broadcast or in drills 2) 
S2ESSESESeSsEegxe 
~= it 


; | 

variety to the ration. i 

* 

are used in the West, especially, in place f 
of corn. We have usually had a greater a Sc 


5.W.BYERLY, 126 Northern Pacific Railway, Saint Paul, Miao. @ 











































amount of forage from the kaffir than the 
milo, and greater yiel f grai : 
, me i ' er |} d « grain on the $40 Motorcycle 
p irt of the fe ld allowed to mature when We have the largest line of new 
ane } wens ‘rong and used Motorcycles in the 
using the crops. 
, country at the lowest prices. Will pay big money to men with 
In handling a succession of crops the | Repair Parts for Any Make of autos. Install Rideezee, the BETT 
THAN AIR INNER TIRE. Cheaper 






. " Motoreyeh 
ideal is to have rye sown in the fall to | Motercze, See¢_ oe. zou 


furnish the early soiling crops, followed and raliway vaiochoadee., We exchange les, Send for 
48 soon as it is off by oats and peas, sown =: 


chan tubes, a light resilient substance 
guaranteed ten years. Equip your 
car at agent's price. hy frienda 






motorcye 
catalog. Harry R. Geer Co.,666 McLaran Ave., St.Louis, 
It pays to read all our advertising carefully 


busi of the (ut 
RIDEEZEE CO. ST PAUL, MINN 




















as early as possible in the spring. These 
will come in about the middle of June and 
earry the cows over until the middle of 
July, when early planted sweet corn should 
he ready to take up the succession. After 
the early sweet corn, later maturing and 
later planted crops of corn should be | 
vailable thru July to the middle. of 
August. Corn will be hard to beat as a/ 
ng crop the rest of the season, altho 
rehum and soybeans or cowpeas in 
sectionsewhere they do well can be used to 
produce & late summer feed. Soybeans 
make a first class soiling feed, especially 
in combination with corn. The practice 
of seeding them together is sometimes 
recommended, but this is optional. Good 
results are had by planting the corn and 
beans in separate fields. 
But as # guide to handling the soiling | 





crops, watch the appetites of the cows. 
[hirty pounds of green feed daily on poor | 
pasture, or sixty pounds in the case of | 
large cows on scant pasture will be none | 
too much. One other thing: It is safe to 
re'y on the cow’sappetite as to the sort 
f soiling crop she will do best on. It is 
e crop she relishes, the crop she likes, 
one she eats most readily, that will 
return the biggest flow of milk. 


OBSTRUCTED TEATS 
One of my six-year-old cows was fresh 
bout a week ago and one of her teats 
ems to be closed at the top as no milk 
enters the teat whatever. There is a small 


rd lump which feels to be about the 


ze of a pea in the top of the teat where 
t joins the udder. Two more teats are 
partly closed but not entirely and the 
other is all right. She has never showed 
any symptoms of the like before. She has | 
ilways been a good milker. Her main | 
diet has been straw, green wheat, and | 
grass. What is the cause and cure?—| 
\. E. A., Colo. 
Warty or fibroid tumors have formed 
and are blocking the ducts of the-teats. 
When near the tips of the teats they may 
sometimes be readily removed by opera- 
tion, but when close to the udder the only 
iy in which they can be removed is to 
it thru the wall of the teat. That is a 
srmidable operation only to be attempted 
by a trained veterinarian and even then 
result in ruinous infection. We 
hould not advise the operation when more 
han one teat is involved. It has to be done 
when the cow is dry. 


FEEDING POTATOES TO COWS 

| have quite a few small potatoes. Will 
t hurt to feed them to milk cows?I have 

en told that it would dry them up.— 
V. W. T., Mass. 

\ heavy allowance of potatoes pro- 

ices milk and butter of poor flavor. Ac- 
ording to most authorities, cows of aver- 

» weight should not be fed more than 
thirty-three pounds per head daily of 
ooked potatoes and somewhat less of the 
raw tubers. When feeding a heavy allew- 
ince of potatoes Professor Hills of the 
Vermont station found the dry matter in 
corn silage superior to that in raw po- 
tatoes. The cows ate the potatoes readily, 
but at the market price of even fifteen 
cents a bushel they were more costly than 
silage. Butter from the potato-fed cows 
was salvyy. But there are no experiments 
vhich would indicate that potatoes as 
part of the ration would dry off the 
cows. 


AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC 

Most people like to have an almanac in | 
the home. To serve this need, the United 
States department of agriculture has pub- 
shed an Agricultural Almanac for 1921. 
\ippears as Farmers’ Bulletin 1202 and 

1 be obtained from the department of 
griculture at Washington upon request. 
This almanac contains a lot of valuable 

id timely information and is so arranged 
to be easily available at ihe time it is 


eded. 
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Salt your stock this way 


and save money 


To give cattle salt daily is a long, hard job if 
you resort to hand feeding; wasteful, too—the 
salt is trampled under foot or Washed away. 


Morton Salt Blocks end these disadvantages. 


Drop them in the open pasture and they pro- 
vide a daily salt source. Forimed under 
enormous pressure, they stand the worst 
weather with practically no disintegration. : 


Yet because they are of the finest, purest salt, 
they do not irritate the tongues of the stock. 


In 50 pound blocks; size 1042 x8x8 inches. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Morton Block 
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A COMBINATION MILK STOOL 

A combination milk stool which pro- 
vides an inside compartment for udder 
brush, cloth, and a can of salve is used by 
Roseman & Sons for use on their western 
Oregon dairy. 

Ordinary one by six inch dimension 
stuff is used in the construction of this 
stool. Pieces twelve inches long make the 
ends and bottom. The front and back 





pieces are made flush with the ends, and 
the back is boarded up solid. Only one 
board is used in front. This leaves an 
ample opening between it and the top 
of the stool for getting the contents in 
and out of the compartment. The bot 
tom board is nailed about one inch up 
on the end pieces in order that there may 
be sufficient leg room to get a solid foot- 
ing for the stool without undue trouble. 
In addition this makes a neater appearing 
piece of work, as does also the fact that 
the top board is allowed to extend over 
the ends about a half inch 

After the actual stool part is finished, 
a feature of comfort is added in the form 
of a cushion—and when three or four 
hours each day are spent on the milk- 
stool, anything that makes for comfort, 
according to those who use it, is not to be 
despised. This cushion is made out of an 
old burlap sack, simply by folding it to 
approximately the same size as the stool 
top and then fastening it on*with lar 
headed roofing- -paper tacks. When th 
cushion wears out it is quickly and es wily 
replaced with ‘another. 

A certain unwieldiness was at first 
attached to the unaccustomed use of the 
stool, but this soon wore off and the 
utility advantages it provides more than 
made up for any drawbacks the device 
might have had at first. Whenever a 
cow’s udder is slightly wet or dirty, or 
whenever a light cut or scratch made the 
use of salve necessary, the articles to 


treat the difficulty are always within 
reach without having to leave the animal 
and go after them. ‘Thus the stool pro- 


vided an increased efficiency by saving 
considerable time in milking and allow- 
ing that much more for other farm opera- 
tions. —E. D. R. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE FARM 
(Continued from page 12) 

solution is to build a small tenant house 
and hire married help only. That takes 
them away from the Louse and that kind 
of help is more stable as a married man 
is not so liable to pick up and leave at any 
moment. Most men have no difficulty in 
finding married hands if they have a 
comfortable house for them with garden 
privilege and are willing to give them a 
square deal.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what you are 
right about that. Say, there’s one more 
thing about the small farm. I figured that 
after I got the place built up a little; I 
could get better yields on the smaller farm 
because of the extra care I put on it. That 
ought to help out on the profits. I’ve read 
a lot about Ler oanall farm and farm- 
ing it right.’ ~ anything to that?” 

“It sounds a but it hasn’t worked 
out that way so far, at least. Figures show 
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Successful Farming 
with Successful Tools 


HERE’S a lot of work around 

the farm for the carpenter’s 

kit, and the more frequently you 

wield the handy every-day tools, 

the Jess frequently will you worry 
over rebuilding bills. 


Buy tools that won’t need re- 
building themselves after a few 
years’ service. Buy tools with 
a reputation—Stanley Tools. 


Hang a Stanley Tool catalog 
SF4, beside your work bench. 


“= ust send a card for it. 
i nos eae ; J f 


[i BIT 4 
BRACES 






4: Tue STAN Ley Rute & LeveL PLANT. 


“—% Tue Stancey Works 


age - . New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


Ws ines PS ct EEOC SGG¥QQOEAK 
















s, “When Fords © 
Won't Pull— 
| 


“T yank out the timer and look it over 
carefully. If it isn’t A-1, I junk itand put 
in a Milwaukee. For you sure need a 
good timer for Spring driving. 


“Y’know, ’most any timer will fire an | 
engine when there’s no load on ’er. But 
when you’re plowing through mud, you 
need a regular ‘he’ spark inevery cylinder. 
That’s w hy I recommend the Milwaukee 
Timer— it’s the best Spring tonic I know 
for Fords.” t} 


In “tuning up” your Ford this Spring, 
don’t forget the timer. No matter how 
good everything else is—coils, spark plugs, 
piston rings, etc.—you won’t get even 
pulling, quick starts, smooth acceleration 


Look for the name “Mtwaukee” on | 
and full power if your timer is worn out, || 
| 


the shell. There are many imuations, 


bumpy or all gummed up. 
Forestall ignition trouble! Put a Mile 


waukee on your Ford car or Fordson 
tractor now. 


The Milwaukee Timer sells 
for $2.10 ($2.25 westof Rockies). 
If your hardwareor garage dealer | 
is not handling it, send retail 
price direct to factory. 














MILWAUKEE TIMER¢FORDS 








Lee tae i, Sn a pe BRUSH ASSEMBLY ts of fms bronse ond @ 
moving f — = — aoe of Ford 


owners 
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that the large farms have as good if not 
better yields than the small farms. Even 
if your extra work did secure larger yields 
on the small farm, your cost of production 
would be that much less and the profits 
per bushel would not be appreciably 
greater. The extra bushels can be grown 
much more cheaply by securing more 
land instead of more labor. Hence, if 
you grow a great many bushels, your 
profit is just that much greater than it 
could be on the small farm. Then if you 
turn around and feed it to livestock on a 
margin, you are making a second profit 
and at the same time giving yourself and 
the hired man profitable employment dur- 
ing the winter. Of course, if it happens to 
be a bad year, one can lose a great deal 
more on a large farm than on a smaller one 
but the bad years come so seldom that we 
can afford to take that risk.” 

“Here is another table,” and Hail 
brought out one showing the labor in- 
comes for different sized farms in Iowa. 


LARGER FARMS ARE PROFITABLE 
833 lowa Farms 








Size of Farm Average Number Farm 

Acres Size of Labor 

Acres Farms Income 
80 and less........ 67 157 $209 
61-19, cots ccownss 105 223 332 
lB anccesvess 149 178 414 
Pe 185 96 432 
201-280 edtavede 240 125 543 
981 and over....... 406 54 378 
Average 156 833 372 


“This shows the effect that size of farm 
has on the labor income. You will notice 
that the’ most profitable size was the 
group of 125 farms that averaged about 
240 acres. When they became larger than 
that, the profits began to diminish. Why? 
Because when the size gets beyond the 
vicinity of 280 to 320 acres, one has to 
tart getting another set of equipment, 

bor becomes harder to handle and the 
whole thing becomes too big for the 
average man to handle efficiently. Of 
course, there are many men who are han- 
dling bigger farms very profitably but I 
am speaking more of the farm for the 
average man.” 

“That sounds like sense to me. I do 
not like a farm that is either too large or 
too small. I think I'll try to get back the 
old farm, build a new house and use the 
old one for a married hand. This idea of a 
one-man farm is not working out exactly 
as I figured. But say, what does the man 
in the city say about this sort of propa- 
ganda? Isn’t he likely to start worrying 
about the food supply?” 

“Perhaps he will out as a matter of fact 
there will actually be more food released 
from the farm since the production per 
acre is still the same but the production 
per man is much greater. Moreover this 
trend toward larger farms and more ef- 
ficient production is the only thing that 
makes it possible for the population to 
move from the country to the city as the 
1920 census hasshown. The census shows 
further that the number of farms in the 
cornbelt is actually decreasing every year 
which means that the acreage per farm 
must be increasing.” 

“And here’s one more thing to put 
under your hat,” added Mr. Hall. “How 
lo you expect your boy to stay on the 
farm when he is thru school when you 
have organized your farm business so that 
there is work for yourself only?” 


DEHORNING CATTLE 

Will you kindly give me your advice 
s to dehorning cattle. Are there certain 
times when an animal will bleed less when 

horned? If so, when is the time?— 

L., Neb. 

It is best not to dehorn cattle in ex- 
emely .hot weather when bleeding is 

ble to prove excessive, or just after 
ttle have been run or driven a long 
stance. Dehorning shears are satis- 
ictory if made very sharp and kept clean. 
\ saw causes more pain. Cut as close to 
the head as possible. 
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hich 1s the Farmer? 


Hard to tell, because well dressed 
Americans hail from everywhere 
nowadays—from farms as-well as 
cities, from every locality where 
men can get 


QUALITY -VALUE TAILORING 


There’s a dealer near you, with fine new woolens, 
and smart new styles for Spring and Summer. 
See him today. He can assure you of clothes of 
quality that invite the question— 


Vil? 
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Write for your copy of ““Men’s Togs” 
ED. V. PRICE & CO., CHICAGO 
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are carried to the 
fields in preference to 
bringing the cows 
to the stables. Dur- 
ing the entire winter season the cows are kept in the barns. 
These barns are kept scrupulously clean and in reality are a 
part of the farm home with doors or even curtains as the only 
partition between the living rooms and the cow stalls. Very 
often*lace curtains are draped about the windows and china- 
ware adorns the plate rail around one side of the barn. In some 
barns pots of flowers set in the windows and oil cloth lines the 
alleyway between the cows. Running water is provided in a 
long trough in front of the cows and the deep gutters behind 
are constantly flushed. The cows are groomed, washed and 
dried each day and scarcely an hour passes during both day and 
night in the wintertime that the thrifty Dutchman or his wife 
does not visit his cows to see that “all is well.” It is well for us 
to remark in this connection that most of the dairy work is 
done by the women. 

During the winter the cows are fed on hay, roots, and oil or 
cottonseed cake. Cornmeal is sometimes fed but not in large 
amounts. The hay for the cows is very carefully cut by hand 
even on some of the largest farms and it is nicely cured and 
stored for the winter feeding. 

Relatively few bulls are kept and of these the majority are 
sold for beef when two or » a years old. Those that are 
kept for breeding purposes are of course selected from the best 
milking cows, and very little attention is paid to fancy points 
except that the Dutch seem to have a preference for the darker 
colors. The bull calves that are vealed are kept for about six 
weeks on whole milk and are said to produce excellent veal. In 
like ways only about one-fourth of the female calves are re- 
tained for milkin 
stock and the bal- 
ance are marketed 
as veal with the 
bulls. This prac- 
ticé made possible 
by the great cattle 
populatition has 
without question tended 
to increase the average 
excellence of the stock 
and is in great contrast to 
the American plan of re- 
taining practically all fe- 
males because of the great 
demand for them in this 
country. 

Houghton quotes Pro- 
follows: ‘I have said they production of serub cows. 
were a race of good milk- 
ers and I think I have not put it too strong when I say truth- 
fully, that neither from Beemster Polder northward, nor in 
Friesland did I see what might be called a poor cow or an old 
cow, tho I saw many hundreds.” 

Now while these Dutch have constantly strived for increased 
milk production it cannot be said that they excel in every way 
the ability of the American breeder in this direction. Their 
cows are good milkers and possibly the average production of 
Holland Holsteins exceeds the average in the United States 
but the Holland farmers have never secured the production 
records that have been secured with a great many cows in this 
country. An explanation of the large records in America with- 
out question lies in the wonderful ability of the American 
dairyman as a feeder when he makes an effort in this direction. 

The early Dutch settlers in New York brought their cattle 
with them and these were undoubtedly Dutch cattle. These 
Holland farmers settled in the eastern part of the state in a 
section where Dutch cattle later became esteemed for their 
milking qualities. 

In 1795, the date of the first importation of which we have 
definite knowledge, the Holland Land Company, sent six cows 
and two bulls to their agent, John Lincklaen of Cazenovia. 
“The cows were of the size of oxen, their colors clear black and 
white in large patches, very handsome bodies and straight 
limbed; horns middling in size but gracefully set; their necks 
were seemingly too slender to carry their heads.” In 1810, 
a bull and two cows were imported by the Honorable William 
Jarvis and placed on his farm at Weithersfield, Vermont. 
About the year 1825 another importation was made by Herman 
Le Roy, a part of which was sent into the Genesee Valley while 
the rest were kept near New York City. Still later an importa- 
tion was made into Delaware. These cattle were mingled with 
native stock and consequently, the early importations are of 
historic value only. 

To Winthrop W. Chenery, Belmont, Massachusetts, goes the 
credit and honor of making the first importation that really 
affected the breed in this country. After seeing a cow imported 
by him in 1852, a bull and two cows in 1857, and four cows in 
1859 destroyed by the health authorities of ‘he state of Massa- 
chusetts, only the bull, Second Dutchman, and the cow, Lady 
Reuten, being saved, he imported four cows and a bull, the 
ground work of the present Holstein-Friesian stock, in 1860. 
This was followed by an importation made in 1867 for Gerritts 
Miller of Peterboro. N. Y., by his brother, Dudley Miller, an 
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Continued from page 15 






A group of grade Holstein Friesians from the herd owned by M. B. Knapp, Waterloo, Iowa, 

which won the Kildee Cup in 1919, awarded the highest produci 
: This herd produced an average for each cow of 8,027 pounds of milk and 333.6 pounds of 
fessor I. P. Roberts as fat. They demonstrate the value of a purebred Holstein bull in improving the type and 
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agricultural student 
Eldena, Prussis 
Later, William A 
Russell, imported an 
Oldenburg cow, and General William §S. Tilton imported 
three animals from East Friesland. These animals forme:! 
the nucleus of the herd book published in 1872 by the Associa - 
tion of Breeders of Thorobred Holstein Cattle. 

After 1870 importations were quite numerous and up tili 
1885, 7,000 head were imported, 2,538 coming over that last 
year. During the latter part of this period, however, some of th: 
American breeders quite alarmed at the great number 
being imported and at the annual meeting of the Holstei; 
Breeders’ Association of America in 1885, the by-laws of th: 
association were changed so that no imported animal could b. 
registered in their herdbook unless that animal or its sire anc 
dam had been registered in the Netherland, the Friesian, or th: 
North Holland herdbook in Holland. A further rule adopted a: 
that time and designed to curtail importations took the forn, 
of exorbitant fees for registering imported cattle. This fe: 
consisted of $5 for inspecting such cattle to determine thei: 
qualifications for registering im the American herdbook and » 
further fee of $20 to secure the registration certificate for suc) 
animals. In 1899 this total fee was reduced to $15 but since 
1885 practically no animals have been imported. The las‘ 
importation of Holsteins was made by F. P. Knowles of Auburn, 
Massachusetts, in 1905. 

A further rule which tended to suppress importation was the 
rule that restricted membership in the American association 
to American citizens, and further that only members of the 
association could register cattle. These provisions eliminated 
from the business some of the companies, composed of 

Holianders organ- 
ized to import ani- 
mals to this coun- 
try for sale. The 
question is often 
asked as towhy im- 
ported Holsteins 
are playing no part 
today inthis breed's 
history which is a 
condition so radi- 
cally different from 
that in practically 
every other live- 
stock breed. In 
answer tothis ques- 
tion three reasons 
can be enumerated. 
The first is theone 
already given, that 
conce: stepswere 
taken to spyeee such ~ ey The second is the pre- 
valence of foot and mouth disease in Holland and thruout 
Europe which has existed for several years. The third reason 
is the assumption on the part of most American breeders that 
the Holland cow is tly inferior on the average tothe cattle 
that have been developed in this country. 

The first popular interest in the Holstein-Friesian in this 
country manifested itself about 1870. At this time people 
were —— to realize the importance of dairying and the 
dairy cow, and especially those men who were importers and 
owners of Holsteins foresaw their possibilities. As a result a 
few of these men organized the Association of Breeders of 
Thorobred Holstein Cattle. This association published its first 
herdbook in 1872 with Mr. Chenery as editor. This herdbook 
contained sixty-one bulls and sixty-seven females of which 
fifty-four males and fifty-five females had been imported by or 
were direct descendants of animals imported by Chenery. 

The men who formed this association under the leadership 
of Mr. Chenery chose to call their cattle Holsteins. Previous to 
1864 the few cattle that had been imported by Chenery were 
simply designated by him as Dutch. In that year he was asked 
to contribute an article on these cattle for publication by the 
federal secretary of agriculture. In this article they were called 
Dutch but when it was published it was found that the secre- 
tary had changed the name Dutch to Holstein. The latter 
name evidently appealed quite strongly to Chenery and he 
immediately proceeded to defend it quite vigorously against 
certain other men who maintained just as vigorously that the 
name Holstein was a misnomer and was really misleading in-so- 
far as the cattle to which it was applied were obtained from Hol- 
land and not from Holstein which is in Germany. 

The men who opposed the name Holstein were led by Thomas 
E. Whiting an importer of some note between 1871 and 1875. 
Mr. Whiting, maintained that thepr oper name for these cattle 
was Dutch Friesian and he recognized only cattle from Friesland 
and North Holland, and took decided issue with the Holstein 
people for admitting to their herdbook the cattle from any other 
of the provinces in Holland. He also charged them with ad- 
mitting cattle from Schleswig-Holstein in Germany and charged 
that these cattle possessed in no particulars the characteristics 
of the true Dutch. Mr. Whiting published the herd register of 
the American Association of Breeders of Thorobred Dutch 
Friesian cattle and upon his death in 1877, which was said to 
have been caused by the severe attacks (Continued on page 7? 


grade herd in Iowa. 
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Your experience tells you what crops 


will yield best on your farm. 


Our experience tells you what fabric will 
give you the greatest wear—at a moderate 
price. 


As the oldest manufacturers of 
men’s clothing in the count 
we specialize on Clothcraft 
Serge Specials because, in our- 
75 years’ experience, we have 
found that no other material 
gives such all-round satisfac- 
tion. 


After being tested by over a 
half million wearers it has been 
proven that, for wear---service 
---looks---most-for-dollar---you 
can’t beat guaranteed Cloth- 
craft Serge Specials. 


In the Clothcraft Shops---the 
largest single clothing plant in 
the world---we make and sell 
the greatest number of Serge 
Specials. 


Here’s a way to know what 
styles and cloth will keep you 
dressed correctly and sensibly 
as long as a long wearing suit 
will last. 


So you can see for yourself what 
experience can give you in quality 
we will send you, Free---in a little folder 
with a big message of real facts--actual 
samples of the famous Clothcraft Serge 
Specials in brown, gray, and blue. Just 
write saying “Send Serge Folder’’---address 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 642 St. Clair 
Avenue., N. W. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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coats, leather shoes. No other cement 
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ie 
Every Auto Owner 
ant every home needs a can of this won- 
dertul new cement. a ery , $x 
stlacted by water or heat. in Great 


STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS 
Biggest selle yet offered. One demonstra- 
tion. convinces, Agente make enormous 
profits. Send $1.00 for sample can or 
write ‘or te terms. Big 

men sec 
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JOHN C, LITTLE f 
226 K.P. Block, DesMoines, lows “ 
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yO UR BUILDINGS 


ws Buy Paint 













QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Fwil Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
Mode Fresh Fer Your Order 50,0; Sb ts 
INSTRUCTIONS for Rs with each order. 
Brae Today for my FREE PAINT BOOK end 
Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


oO. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


‘Your Ford 


Needs Handy Door Handles 


Slip on instantly, Give greater ease in 
opening door, Won't stick. Won’t wear 
out. Ornamental,convenient, Setofthree 
complete for only ; 
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OATS AND CANADA PEAS FOR 
COWS 

As a soiling crop, the oats and field-pea 
mixture can not be surpassed for a large 
section of the country. It is true that 
larger yields of corn, cane, millet and other 
crops may be grown, but the above com- 
bination comes earlier, and by successive 
sowings may be kept ready for feeding 
for nearly two months. When pastures 
dry up or run short it is necessary to have 
something to fall back on, if the milk flow 
is to be kept up. 

Here is a plan followed by a successful 
dairyman. As he is short on pasturage, 
he depends largely upon soiling crops 
during the summer, while ensilage tides 
him over the winter. Winter rye and 
wheat are the first crops cut for the cows, 
and these are followed by clover and al- 
falfa. Oats and peas, sown very early, 
are ready to cut in June. This combina- 
tion is his standby. Usually he has a 
large acreage, sowing enough to last his 
herd a week at each planting and making 
five or six. He finds that this combina- 
tion can be cut with the mower and han- 
dled readily. He cuts when oats are in 
the milk and peas are well-filled out. In 
the case of late sowings, oats are put in 
two or three days before the peas so both 
will come along together at cutting time. 
This is not necessary with the first sow- 
ings. He plans to have this combination 
a feedin —_ we r7 of June to 
the first of August. any gets too ri 
for immediate use, it is cut and cured for 
winter feeding. 

Oats and peas are not advised for 
August feeding. It is rather hard to 
plant at a time that will bring them into 
the right stage at this time. Corn, millet, 
soybeans and cane are better for the dry 
period in late summer. Some exper- 
menting is necessary to find thie right 
variety of oats for a locality. The Canada 
peas seem to require longer or shorter 





$]00 By Mail 
— 

If your dealer hasn’t Yi AAY 
them in stock write V7 ; 
=o diuats . GO “4, ; 
Racine Screw Works ii 

>t. B Racine, Wis, 






oot, Kinch, 20c; 34-inch, 25c; %-inch, 35c. 
UNIONS: %-in. 35c; M4-im. 50c; 3-in. 75e. 








STANDARD METAL WORKS, 6 Beach St., 
P. O. Box Essex 62 A, Bastan, Mass. 


WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
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No. 1 Mill for grinding 
Bones, Oyster Shells, Grit 
Grain for poultry. 


WILSON 
iLSON BROS. 
Boxi4 Easton, 
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LUMBER fez ccmits 
from the Mills 
Send us your lumber bill, and let us figure with you. 


HOUSTON LUMBER CO., Houston, Mo. | 

BIG MONEY and Fast Sales, Every owner, buve | 
Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.60, make §1 86. Ten orders dally 


... Write for ticul df oa. 
RWERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dept. 95, Glen Ridge, N. J. 












seasons of growth in different sections, 


HINTS ON HANDLING A TRACTOR 

Continued from page 22 
so the pump will operate and circulate it 
thru the oiling system. Do not run the 
motor for over a couple of minutes and 
only at a medium speed while the kerosene 
is in the crank case. If the kerosene is 
very foul when drained out, the crank 
case should be rinsed out a second time 
before new oil is added. A lot of tractor 
operators do not follow the manufacturers’ 
instructions closely enough in the matter 
of lubrication, and the loss due to wear on 
the machinery is many times the amount 
saved in cost of oil. 

For a tractor to develop its greatest 
power the cooling system must be in 
working order. here should be free 
circulation, and to avoid clogging in the 
radiator and passages, only clean water 
should be used, preferably soft water, as 
it is free from scale-forming compounds. 
The circulating pump and the fan and 
fan belt deserve attention. 

A source of trouble that is often over- 
looked in tractor operation is clogging or 
or partial clogging of the fuel tank or line. 
It is well to examine the fuel strainer at 
regular intervals, and to see that the tank 
is free from any foreign material that 
would clog the gasoline pipe or cause 
trouble at the carburetor. Tt is well to 
drain the fuel out of the carburetor oc- 
casionally to remove any dirt that may 
collect under the float valve or any water 
that may collect in the carburetor bowl. 
By following the instructions of the manu- 
facturer any farmer can learn to adjust 
his carburetor so he will get the most 
economical mixture of fuel and air. 
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Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, . 
— 2843 W, 19th Street, ee 


Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to bring 
you top prices. 





All stores sel! 
35 cent bottles of 
Dandelion Butte: 
Color, each suff- 
cient to keep that 
rich, ‘‘Golden 
Shade” in your butter all the year 
around. Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 
all food laws, State and National 
Used by all large creameries. Will not 
color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
AVE #25 to #50 


Order r Cream Separator 
Tom factory. All 
o . Prices $29 ba = A= § map 
payments. Over 100, nm use, 
30 De Trial. Lifetime Guaran- 
tee. nd for Free Cream Separator 
Catalog and new reduced prices. 


D.T. Bobon Co., 226 Main St., Harredsbarg, Ky. 
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It is as important for the motor to get 
clean air and the right amount of it as to 
get clean fuel. Much of the carbon that 
collects in the cylinder of a motor is mainly 
dust and dirt. It is for this reason that 
ir cleaner is provided as standard 
pment on nearly all tractors. There 
lifferent types in use, but each should 
be given the attention necessary to make 
it work efficiently. All joints between 
the air cleaner and motor and between the 
rburetor and motor must be kept tight. 
There has been a great development 
in magnetos and in ignition systems for 
tractors during the last few years, and 
where formerly this was considered the 
cause of most all motor trouble, now, with 
reasonable - care ‘there should be little 
trouble from this source. Always keep 
connecting wires clean and free from oil to 
prevent short circuits. See that no excess 
oil gets into the distributor or breaker box. 
Keep the breaker points clean and ad- 
justed to proper width of gap; you should 
be provided with a gage to test the width 
which should be about a sixty-fourth of an 

The most common source of ignition 
troubles is found in the spark plugs. The 
trouble here is not often due to 
plugs but to carbon, i too ge oil. + 
is often necessary to clean the plugs an 
adjust the width of gaps. Care must be 
observed in —— to keep from damag- 
ing the core. e — gap should be 
about a thirty-second of an inch and the 
same in each cylinder. It is always a good 
plan to keep a few extra plugs on hand 
in containers where they will not be 
damaged so time will not have to be 
wasted in the field when there is plug 
trouble. Old plugs should be fan 
examined during spare time and if dam- 
aged, they should be discarded. Plugs 
with removable cores can be made prac- 
tically as good as new by replacing cores, 
and it can be done at slight expense. 

While the motor is the vital part of the 
tractor and should receive a lot of at- 
tention, the other parts must not be 
neglected. The clutch and transmission 
should be carefully gone over. Most 
clutches can be easily adjusted with little 
trouble. The clutch and the transmission 
gears must be handled with care in opera- 
tion to avoid excess wear and broken 
parts. Stop and think, then follow some 
definite system in the care and operation 
of your tractor, if you would get the 
greatest measure of success from it. 


BUYING BULL CALVES 

A farmer who is giving his attention 
to Holsteins wanted a bull calf, thinking 
it cheaper to buy a calf and rear it for his 
next animal. e made one mistake, I 
think. He bought a calf that was Hol- 
stein and registered—but there was no 
production record in its immediate an- 
cestry. He seemed to consider being 
registered as sufficient; but I would never 
consider a bull that was not the son of an 
advanced registry cow—and the better 
the record I could get behind him the 
better I would be suited. 

Two purebred registered Holsteins 
owned by the same farmer in the same 
testing association showed net profits of 
one-twelfth the annual cost for feed 
in the one case and more than five times 
the cost of her feed in the other. 
animals were fed exactly alike, and the 
high producer omuunal about twen 
percent more feed than the other. A bu 
calf from either of these would be eligible 
0 registry, and the careless buyer would 
e as apt to buy one as the other. But 
vho ean deny that there would be a vast 
lifference in their value?—L. C., Cansas. 
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If you find an article advertised in 

‘ther publication which you become in- 

‘sted in, you can have our guarantee 

‘k of you if you find that same ad- 
vertiser in Successful Farming. 
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SUB-SOILING 


___ LE» 
DYNAMITE 
ST 


Easy to use, safe and dependable 


You or any of your help can safely use Gold Medal Dyna- 
mite. Because of its uniform strength it can always be de- 
pended upon to do the work in precisely the way expected 
wherever used, 

Our book, “What Dynamite Will Do,” tells all about it~ 
what it do—how to use it—and what wonderful results 
may be obtained with it. 





Tocqrestive farmers in all of the country are finding dynamite a most 
c 


and economical in making their farms more productive. 
With Gold Medal te it is easy to clear land of stumps and boulders, 
drain swamps, br up “hard pan” and in many other ways add to the 
value of your farm. 
Write for a copy of our book today and learn “WHAT DYNAMITE 
WILL DO” for you. 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co., 1548-51 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
Branch Offices: 


Citicage, Ti... 38 Rast Jackeon Bivd. Memphis, Tenn., 1419 Central Bank Bldg, 
City, Mo., 309-310 Victor Bkig., and other distributing points 


Illinois Powder Manufacturing Company, 
Gold Medal 1548-51 Pierce Building, Bi, Lowe 
* me your book on “ t 
Dy namite d : am interested in = ee Seige Se. ooze ceases 
1 tump sting ree tii wamp drainin 
isstrongeran Ditch digging Road Taking Tree felling “A 
goes further. Sub-soiling Boulder blasting Post hole digging 





VUUUL Parme ave rnaorsed 77e indiana 


Indiana Silos were the first to be offered to the American Farmer and more 
of them have been bought than any other make. Over 75,000 are in use. 
They have been bought again and again by the same men 
some of whom own as many as 12 or 15. Thousands of pros- 
perous farmers have more land, more cattle, and a bigger 
bank account because Indiana Silos have earned big 
profits for them. 
Indiana Silo factories are located conveniently to all 
the great corn and cattle growirig sections. Large scale 
7 operation permits us to buy at the best price, manu- 
facture at the lowest costs, and give the biggest value 
l for every dollar. 
7 : Write f Indi: 
pation fe hat pm Ba LF 
THE iNDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 
63 Silo Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 63 Live Steck Exch., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
63 Unies -- Anderson, Ind. 63 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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A LESSON IN BLACK AND WHITE 
Continued from page 68 

directed against him by men whom he 

truly believed were in the wrong, his side 

of the argument was taken up by the 

Dutch Friesian Association of America, 

which published its first herdbook in 1880. 





The secretary of this association was 
Solomon Hoxie, a man who is commonly | 
called 
Registry.”” He is the man who first con- 
ceived the idea of an advanced registry | 
and because of his service in that direction | 
and his long devotion to the interests of the 
black and whites he deserves greater credit 
than any other man for the present. status 
of the breed in Ar-crica. 
The herdbooks of the Dutch Friesian | 
Association consisted of a main registry | 
and an appendix registry. The latter was | 
later changed to the pedigreed register to 
which any animal with proper and certain 
accepted breeding was admitted, and was | 
then considered as a candidate for the | 
main registry. 
To be admitted to the main registry an 
animal was required to pass a very rigid 
examination based largely upon the 
theories advanced by the Frenchman, 
Guenon, regarding the character of the 
escutcheon as a means of selecting cows, 
in which theories Mr. Hoxie had great 
confidence. In lieu of this physical ex- 
amination a cow might also gain admit- 
tance to the main registry by making a 
required production record. These re- 
quirements were 6,000 pounds of milk in a 
year for a heifer under two and one-half 
years of age with proportionate increases 
up to the mature requirements of 10,000 | 
pounds. These records were obtained by | 
actual daily weighing of each milking. | 
This main registry was really the start of | 
the system of advanced registration and | 
was due to Mr. Hoxie who reports that | 
“The idea came to me like a flash.” 
During the years immediately following 
the organization of the Dutch Friesian | 
ussociation the two associations were con- | 
stantly in controversy and dispute. The 
Friesian people maintained that their 
cattle represented the best there were in | 
Holland because they came from Friesland 
and North Holland, and they held that 
the name Holstein—a German name—was 
not only improper but was unfair to the 
Hollander in depriving him of the credit 
due him. Needless to say most all in- 
fluences in Holland even tho they had| 
little effect were directed in sympathy | 
with the Friesian Association. During this | 
same time tac Holstein people were wag- 
ing a bitter campaign against the Friesians 
1d while the majority of them evidently 
personally believed the Friesian contention 
was correct they further argued that the 
name Holstein was the name by which 
most of the American people had come 
to know the breed—a trade name as some |} 
called it—and they honestly believed it | 
would be unwise to change this name. 
There were some of the Holstein men| 
however who believed that in justice to 
the Holland breeders the name should be 
changed and at the annual meeting of the 
board of officers of the Holstein associa- 
tion in 1884 it was voted to recommend a 
change at the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers. A change was attempted that year 
and various names Ww ere suggested, chief | 
among which were Friesian, Netherlands, | 
and Holland, but the whole matter was 
ed down in the annual meeting 
The members of the two 
lized during this time the 








issociations 


foolhardiness 
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of the attempt to maintain two enemy 
organi tions, € ick with { View toward 
fostering and improving what were 

virtually identical kind of cattle. It was 
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An effective, real poultry fence must be made like other 


fences, with line wires that can be stretched taut and stay 
wires that support. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Poultry, Chicken and Rabbit Fences 


are real fences. The electrically welded joints 








make possible a neat, stiff, one-piece fabric, even 6 TL 
with the lower line wires only one inchapart.Lower ~ pea 
line wires are so close together as to confine the — iT 
smallest chicks, and bar rabbits and other animals. Ly | 4 
Easily erected, economical, durable. A perfected | — 7 
fencing, every rod guaranteed. Sold by dealers TT Lt 
everywhere. Write for catalog No. 201. +7 s 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 4 
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Now ::" THIS WITTE ek. ao. ay 
is the time to buy you> wm ad 
— while my prices are cut to the a 
limit, and while you can get F.0.B. 
quick shipment. Surely you can WITTE Ready to Use ? - 
From Pittsburzh $5.00 


use engine power at these prices 
keepod making money. BIG CUT ON ALL SIZES 


D st Remember this is my 36th yearin the engine business. Y' 
90 ay Te gunmen § bat pe Lag 4 ?- Sa ni 
or. "t any ne, er Ww, 
Lifetime  Beccreoad Saw or Tree Saw wnetl you get my Catalog and Price List, 
All information FREE, Write quick, Address nearest shipping point.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


LWITTE ENGINE WORKS 161; tioire tig. Prusborgh. Pa. 
95 i Sent on Sabet nod 
SEPARATOR 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousandsin Use (7i0¢,7nid 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming s@parator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Ww hether dairy ts large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 

catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting pook on cream 
separators, Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and 
see our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. 
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realized that a union would tend toward 
the best interests of both groups and con- 
sequently such a union was attempted in 
iss0. The terms of the union were 
pres ribed mainly by the Holstein people 
because they were much stronger finan- 
cially and numerically both as regarding 
heir number of members and the number 
{ cattle registered. The Holstein associa- 
ion agreed on March 17, 1880, to accept 
he membership and cattle of the Dutch 
riesians upon payment of $470. This 
imure assumed that the latter association 
| at the time twenty-one life members 
and one hundred thirty-five animalsreg- 
istered. To further clarify the union, Mr. 
Hoxie was elected second vice-president 
of the Holstein association on provision 
that he qualify himself for this office by 
becoming a member of the association. 
On being presented with these terms the 
Dutech-Friesians subscribed thereto and so 
informed the Holstein association and it 
was felt that a union had been effected. 
Later developments however tended to 
antagonize the Dutch-Friesian people 
and they withdrew. Mr. Hoxie refused to 
erve in the Holstein association, and no 
further efforts were made at amalgama- 
tion until 1885, when the present Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America was in- 
corporated on May 26th. 

Che joining of the Holstein Breeders’ 
\ssociation of America and the Dutch- 
Friesian Association of America into the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
has proved a direct benefit to every breeder 

Holstein-Friesians in America. The 
inion formed a foundation for the greatest 
reed association in the world and its 
growth has been remarkable. When the 
Holstein-Friesian Association was formed, 

iad a membership of 284, while, as has 
been stated, at the present time there are 
18,000 members, In some breed associa- 

ns, membership has been more or less 
stricted and prohibitive but not so with 
Holstein-Friesians, where every 
eeder, large or small, is sought that he 
be enrdlled as a member and a 
soster” for his chosen breed. As a result 
this democratic and farsighted policy 
Holstein-Friesian Association Is en- 
joving prestige and popularity unpre- 
lented in the annals of livestock history. 
insure its prosperity it has a reserve 

| of $232,000 and it makes liberal use 

f this fund in fostering the interest of the 
breed thrutout the United States. Its policy 
has been one of good sound legitimate 
romotion. It has always strived to bring 
ognition to the Holstein-Friesian cow 
nd this end. is accomplished by the at- 
ctive prize lists which it has always 
ntained as an inducement for its mem- 

ers to demonstrate the ability of their 
ws as large, economical producers of 
ilk and butterfat. As early as 1883 the 
| Holstein association offered prizes for 
ik production. These prizes, while they 
were small, first brought attention to the 
breed. For the first year in which they 
vere offered the prizes. were $50 for the 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMI 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, tornado, 
explosion, wreck are met in a 
manner that emphasizes the 
spirit of service underlying 
the daily work of telephone 
people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first’’, is more than 
devotion to an organization, 
great and fine as that may 
be. It is devotion to the 
whole telephone democracy, 
to the millions who form 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


the telephone - using public. 


And it is this same spirit of 
responsibility to the people 
which has strengthened thou- 
sands of telephone employees 
during the hard period of 


after-war reconstruction. 


This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 


If all the facts were 
known, workers such as these 
would receive nothing but ap- 
preciation and _ encoirage- 
ment from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 


One System 








highest production of milk in seven days, 
$30 for second highest, and $20 for third. | 
[his amount of money that has been given | 
increased regularly each year until in 
\9 the prizes amounted to $17,500 for | 
inced registry work. In addition to 

se prizes the association has for several 

rs offered money at a great many 
il, state, and national shows. The 
ount given in 1919 for this purpose was 

$6,732.10. 

During the earlier years of testing most 
the records were reported for seven 

vs only. Later, however, certain in-| 
iduals milked and recorded weights on 

r cows for the entire year. In 1901- 
(2 the first long time records were made 
ler supervision. These records were 
blished and they received a certificate of 
inced registry but were not authorized 
ially. In 1908 the year’s test was 
thorized and money was offered for 

Continued on page 78 





Copper-Steel { 
elloy sheets F 


or Culverts 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. % 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 





* 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. ys 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- 
tured for all exposed sheet metal work. The added Ke 
indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the hi 


that APOLLO-KEYsTONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KEYSTONE 
COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Rotter Buildi ] 





Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. 
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FEEDING THE BABY CHICKS 


Bringing Them Through the Critical Period 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 





o? 





HE first and most important thing about feeding baby 

chicks is to learn “not to feed.” It seems a mighty long 

time to wait till the chicks are fifty or sixty hours old 
before feeding them. Then, even if we do wait till they are 
fifty hours old, we must not give the little fellows all they want 
to eat as this overload would be just as bad as any load for 
their digestive organs when first hatched. The yolk of the 
egg from which the chick is hatched does not develop into part 
of the chick itself, but is a very rich food for the chick to 
consume while growing strong enough to run and gather bugs 
and seeds in the natural way. So we must be very careful from 
the start to give only a little feed at a time, and to feed the 
chicks often. 

Not.so very long ago I was present at a very interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject of feeding baby chicks. It seems that 
every poultry raiser has a method of his own. Many of these 
folks have good success with methods that have proved fatal 
in other cases, and could not be recommended However, if 
you are having good success with your chicks, and your method 
of feeding is not the method recommended here, I would 
advise you to go right along feeding the way you are so lon 
as you are raising the chicks and having them mature in g 
shape. One lady said she did not fed her chicks anything but 
cracked corn from the first, and had raised a hundred fine 
chicks, and had lost only one or two. Another had been feed- 
ing corn chop that was just a little musty, tho not enough so it 
could be noticed without tasting it, and had lost all the chicks 
hatched. Here is a warning for this coming season: If the 
weather is rainy and damp, watch the cracked corn. This 
musty cracked corn killed iheumnds of chicks last season, and 
many people did not ‘know what was the trouble. Corn that 
is cracked in damp warm weather and sacked up may be unfit 
for chick feed after twelve hours. 

Last summer I had long distance telephone calls from miles 
around. People told me of chick trouble, saying that their 
chicks would be all right and all at once they would go off 
feed, would swell out in front, and their crops would seem to 
be full of gas. Nearly every case was due to feeding musty 
corn chop. 

Now let’s get back to the first feed for the baby chick and 
we will try and feed him like thousands of chicks successfully 
raised each year. Even if we do not want to give up our own 
ideas altogether, we may be able to get some new points that 
will help. 

The very first thing the chick gets to eat is sour milk and sand 
or fine grit. Now there are several reasons for the sour milk, 
and if you haven’t the sour milk it will pay you to buy the 
condensed buttermilk that is manufactured rather thando with- 
out if you expect to raise many chicks. Many poultrymen take 
each chick and place its beak in the sour milk to teach it how 
to drink. This seems unnecessary, as once they start drinking 
there is quite a scramble for the milk, and enough drinking 
vessels should be provided so each chick can get his share. This 
sour milk aids the digestion of other feed and will produce the 
most growth of any thing. It has also been learned that much 
of the bacteria found in the intestinal tract cannot grow and 
develop in the acid of sour milk or buttermilk. Sweet milk 
does not have the same effect. In any case, when feeding milk 
always feed it either sweet or sour, not sweet one time and 
sour the next. 

After the chicks have had a feed of sour milk and a chance 
to pick at the sand or grit, a little rolled oats or better, steel 
cut oats, may be fed. This oatmeal may be fed for several 
days and gradually mixed with the best quality commercial 
chick feed. The best way to feed these little chicks is in paper 
pie plates. The chicks should be fed every two or three hours 
and just a little at a time, never give them enough so they will 
leave feed. The pie plates can be removed after each feeding 
and just enough eed scattered in the litter to make the little 


fellows scratch and hunt. They should always be busy and 








hungry at feeding time. Where large numbers of chicks are 
raised it is well to feed the chicks the first week five times a 
day. Gradually lengthen the feeding intervals so that during 
the second week there will be three feeds daily. After the first 
week a little bran mash can be added to the other feed, but 
the hoppers should not be allowed to remain open except for a 
short time each day until the chicks are about three weeks old; 
then they may have the bran mash all the time 

If the chicks are early, and have to be confined all the time, 
it is very necessary that they be allowed to have earth or coa! 
ashes to eat. This feeding earth is rather new to some of us, 
but the chicks are naturally adapted to feeding off the ground 
and they undoubtedly pick up lots of earth along with their 
f rom my experience it is the only thing that seems to 
have any effect on leg weakness. There may be some doubt 
in your mind about the chicks eating this, but just go out and 
dig up a big sod of grass with the dirt and all, and see what the 
chicks do with it. The first experience we ever had along this 
line was several years ago when the coal brooder first came into 
general use. We noticed that the chicks would eat the hard 
coal ashes. We first thought that they ate these coal ashes be- 
cause they looked like the white oatmeal and we were careful 
to clean them up good in the house. When the chicks were 
turned outside hey found the ash pile and filled up on the 
ashes again. We noticed that the largest and best chicks 
seemed to eat the most ashes. Recently there have been ex- 
periments in which the dirt and coal ashes seem to/have had 
a very beneficial effect upon the chicks. 

This brings us to the time in a chick’s life when thousands 
of them die each year from white diarrhea. There seem to be 
more than one kind of diarrhea. The contagious form, or 
typical bacillary white diarrhea, is transmittablethru the egg 
to the chick, and then from one chick to another... Some au- 
thorities say that the chick can contract this disease only dur- 
ing the first forty-eight hours of its life. However, the chick 
may contract the disease and show no signs of it for several 
days. There is practically no cure for this disease, but we have 
a few things to be thankful for Practically every chick that 
contracts the disease dies and we do not breed from the infected 
birds. Then very little of the “white” diarrhea that we have is 
the real contagious bacillary white diarrhea. I believe that 
ninety percent of the diarrhea is caused by improper feeding. 

The drinking pans for the little chicks should be such that the 
chicks cannot get into them with their feet, as this would pos- 
sibly spread the disease thru the entire flock. Here is where 
the use of sour milk has proved very effective as the only drink 
for the first few days. The bacteria or germs will not thrive in 
the sour milk, and other chicks apparantly do not contract the 
disease as they would thru water or sweet milk. The sour milk 
is not effective after the chicks have once contracted the 
disease, but is a preventive. Sour milk is almost a necessity 
in raising chicks in large numbers, and is considered one of the 
cheapest feeds one can buy. Much better growth can be had 
with its use than by means of any other combination. 

Keeping the living quarters for the chicks in a sanitary con- 
dition is also necessary to success. The soil around the houses 
where the chicks run cannot be cleaned and disinfected like the 
houses and drinking fountains, but it may be sprinkled with 
lime and spaded up. There is nothing the chicks like better 
than to scratch and dig in this fresh dirt. They will dig and 
scratch and you can almost see them grow It is also well to 
plant some shade near the coops or houses: Castor beans 
and sunflowers make excellent shade, and the chickens will not 
bother these plants when they first come thru the ground. 
Sunflowers may be planted in the yards with even the grown 
chickens, and they do not bother. : 

I have always grown some kind of a cultivated crop in the 
yards with the little chicks and have found that an early crop 
of potatoes will do fine. A crop of field corn is good if it gets 
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a start ahead of the chicks, After (Continued on page 82 
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How long do you expect 
a tractor to last on 
your farm? 


You buy a tractor for lasting, unfailing, economical power. 


You want a tractor that not only does the most work 
each season with the least trouble and expense, but also 
gives the greatest number of years of this kind of service 
under your own farm conditions. 


It is hard to state the life of a tractor because of the 
scarcity of actual, authentic records. Some authorities 
put it at seven years. It is still harder to state the life of 
an OilPull tractor because the first OilPulls built are 
still “going strong,” after twelve years of hard and 
continuous work. é 


Many of the owners of these veteran OilPulls express 
a firm belief that their tractors will last still another 
decade before their usefulness is impaired. 


The great length of life of OilPull tractors is largely due 
to the fact that in the first place they were designed and 
built for unusual long life—tremendous strength in every 
part, a great reserve of power, double assurance of 
dependable lubrication, splendid design, absolute insistence 
on the highest quality of materials, super-exacting inspec- 
tion and test. OilPull tractors are produced by a company 
that has been building long life into power farming 
machinery for over eighty years. 


The OilPull tractor supplies the economical power 
required for the most efficient handling of your farm work. 
Four sizes—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P. 

We, or your Advance-Rumely dealer, will supply 
complete details. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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Since 1911 


This old OilPuil tractor, No. 
394, owned by A. L.. Dugan, 
McCracken, Kan., was built 
and sold over ten years ago. 
It is but one of the many 
OilPulls, built ten, eleven 
and twelve years ago, that 
are still upholding the Oil- 
Pull reputation for un- 
equaled performance and 
long life. 


Old No. 394’s career has 
been noteworthy. It has 
turned thousands of acres 
of Kansas sod and many 
more acres of stubble land. 
It has builded and graded 
hundreds of miles of Kan- 
sas road, And altogether 
during this decade’s work it 
has threshed a full year and 
a half, averaging over fifty 
days of threshing for ten 
years, 


The original factory equip- 
ment, with few exceptions, 
is still intact in old No. 394. 


Doubtless, there is a vet- 
eran OilPull in YOUR Io- 
cality. Ask us or your 
Rumely dealer about it. 
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St don't want to thisis a “cure-all” 
ibook on every branch of poultry vole fk 
but it's ascompleteasany I knowof. It 
gives you the best of our 28 years’ expe- 
rience and is our catalog for 


OLD TRUSTY 


—the incubator you want for surest re- 
sults this year. Think of how a Old 
Trusty must be . 

to have 850,000 pat € 
owners. Write 
today for book 
— it's free. 


BABY CHICKS 


From the World's Largest Producers 
Delivered at your door, anywhere— 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million For 1921 


Barred Roeks White Wyandottes 
White Recks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minoreas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff Leghorns Assorted 


Write Nearest address, today for 
catalog—F REE 
ie Searree STANDARD COMPANY, 


1 
¢ fico Ast a ae 
. Louis, Mo 
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From prize-winning flocks. Direct to 

you-—enywhere in the U. 8S. Deliv- 

ered free. 
Anconas 
Leghorns 
Minorcas 







Reds 
Rocks 

















Heatray R. I. Rep Carces from 
pure-bred egg producing stock. For even- 
ness, size and type, Martzpare Reps, both 
exhibition and utility breeds, are a depend- 
able investment. Reasonably priced. Catalog 
Talls how to prevent white diarrhoea. 
H-AusTIn MINN. 712 Kenwood Ave. j 
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“} Circular of Facts Free 
290 Eccs |, 
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Plymouth Rocks 
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st profitable layers at reduced price 
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Ar nas ent by prep aid 
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SE Wyocarden Hatchery, Bs. S. Zeeland. Mich 
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nes BREEDS Hare : ‘Dogs. Stock for sale. Cate- 


g Free. H.A.SoOt DER.bos 2, SELLERSVILLE,PA 





e purebred chickens, ducks, gevse, 
68 BREEDS =: turkeys, fowls, exes, baby chicks 
Pric es low America’s finest poultr~ 

Austin, dian, 


10,000 pres. Large catalog, 4c A. Ae SABMER, 








OLD VERSUS NEW EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 

There is no doubt ia the mind of any 
poultry raiser that fresh eggs have storage 
efgs beaten everv way from the begianing, 
both for hatching and for eating. But what 
every poultry raiser does not agree on is 
the matter of how old eggs must be before 
they cannot be hatched. The fact is, 
nothing definite can be said as to the 
length of time over which eggs can be 
kept and still be incubated profitably. 
But one thing can be said: Eggs ought to 
be as fresh as possible if best results are 
to be had. That this is absolutely true has 
been proven conclusively and is much 
more important than many realize. 

Not only is the percent hatch from eggs 
materially reduced by age, but the vitality 
of the chicks that do hatch is materially 
cut down. The mortality of the chicks 
higher therefore, and the chicks that be- 
come hens are poorer hens than they would 
have been had he eggs they came from 
been held for less time before incubating. 
These points show conclusively why the 
| foundation stock of any flock should come 

from fresh, strongly fertile, virile eggs of a 
high degree of hatchability. 

nm an experiment earried on by the 
Maryland experiment station it has been 
definitely proved that the length of time 
elapsing between the laying of an egg and 
the beginning of its incubation period has 
a marked effect on its hatchability. The 
first week the eggs were held, made prac- 
tically no difference in the results of incu- 
bation. From one week on, however, there 
was a steady decline in the hatchability of 
| the eggs held 
| There are some obstacles in the way of 
aa experiment of this kind. For e le, 
there are seasonal variations; eggs laid in 
one season are hardly to he compared 
with any degree of certainty with eggs laid 
at another season. There was no chance 
of having each day’s saving of eggs from 
the same hens because hens do not lay 
regularly enough to allow this te be done. 
Different flocks might have different per- 
cents of fertility due to the male, which 
might be good im one flock, and mediocre 
in the next. In order to get around these 
difficulties a very large number of eggs 
were used, 26,415 to be exact, with the 
idea that the large number would permit 
the various limiting factors to average 
ieach other. 

The eggs were all handled in identically 
the same manner except as regards lengt 
of time kept. As each egg was taken from 
the nest it was marked with the date and 
pen number. The eggs were kepi on trays 
in a dark place at cellar temperature in 
a basement. Before the eggs were set, a 
ecard record was made of the totals of the 
eggs of different days. There were spaces 
on the cards for the future record during 
incubation, including the number fertile, 





number containing dead chicks on the | 
seventh day, dead fourteenth day, dead 
twenty-first day, and number pipped. 


From these cards a summary was made of 


the 189 records extending over the years 
from 1914 to 1919. This summary is 
shown graphically in the figure, the lines 
showing the percent hateh both of the 


fertile eggs and the whole setting of eggs. 
The interesting point is to note how kee 
ing the eggs lowers the percent of hatch, 
especially after the first week. 
The question as to what various breads| 
win, | night show has also received considera- | 
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TI can’t provide the ham but my “Fa- 
mous” Anconas certainly furnish. plenty 

of big white eggs even when the 
weather drops below zero. “‘Famous” 
Anconas lay heavily, win prizes, are 
the idea) bird for farm. 100- 
Page book 


telling all about 


Box 501, Berea, Ohle 
Pres. International Ancona Club 


BABY CHICMES. 
We furnish pure a the 
finest quality from pro- 
duci ock. Flocks built tly 

























contest winners. We 
haveseventeen breeds. Writefer our 
free illustrated catalog and t. 

J. W. OSSEGE HAT 
Dept. 83 Glan 
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BABY CHICKS 
Better Produced Day Old Chicks are 
the best. Shipped by parcel postdirect 
to your home. Send today for our big 
illustrated catalog. It’s FREE. A 
postal card will do. 
SPRINGFIELD HATCHERIES, Box C, Springfield, Ohio 


Pll Start You Fix. beaeviss ek 
paters, — Sproutersa, Supplies, jan 
S ee Baby ¢ Onions. Highest qual- 
i qt es 

y. ustrated Catalog 





ible cost. 
Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box 10, Monmouth. Ill. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


and hatching eggs from select heavy 
roducing stock. Delivery guaran- 
ed. Wh. Leghorns, Bar. Rocks, W. 
Wyan., S.C. Reds, B. Orp, Cat. free. 
GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, 8-27 Goshen. Ind 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred posters $s for a all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; 

try, how to make hens ) grow chicks—a 
facts. Low price on +: ing ote one and hate! 
ing . 3% years in business. boak only 
: 12e, H. Esciaer. , Rheems, Pa. 


60 BREED Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 


Guineas, Peacocks, Pigeons, Ba 
tams, Cavies, Parrots, Canaries, Hares, Collies, F« 
terriers, Airedale, Shepherd and St. Bernard Dogs. kes 
shipped prepaid and insured.Large desc.and tilus. C ataiog 
10c¢ postpaid, Price list/ree. Bawin A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


64 BREEDS fioxi, Prottsbie purer? 


~hickens 
Ducks, Geese, Turk eys Fowls, 





























Eggs, Incuba- 
tors all at low prices. 28th year. Largest plant. 
Send 5c for large valuable beok and eatalog. 
R.F. NEUBERT Co, Bex 625 Mankato, Misa 














20 thoroughbred var 

A leties. Catalog fro« 
= Batebeor? 
201, Glen Eltyn, Pl. 
Sr Box 201. Glen Fyn. 





Hi] POULTRY and HATCHING EGGS REASONABLE 
— Cc ee. H.U.PREBD, TELFORD.PA- 


(949 AYE BROS., 





49 varieties, Free Book. 
BOX 12, BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
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tion. The larger portion of the experi- 
ment was carried on with White Leghorns. 
4 trial with White Rocks shows essentially 
the same results and indicates that age 
affects the eggs of all breeds in the same 
egree. 

. From the table it looks as tho the eggs 
eet the day laid do not hatch as well as 
those kept a day or two. This is explained 
by the fact that fewer eggs were set on the 
day they were laid, and those that were 
happened to come from poorer lots. This 
is the reason for the slight depression in 
percent right at the start. Selected hatches 
that are truly representative show that 
eggs set the day they are laid give the 
best results of all. 

As a result of this experiment a greater 
effort should be made by conscientious 
poultrymen to get the hatching eggs they 
sell to their customers in the shortest pos- 
sible time. If the eggs can be set within 
a week of the time they are laid, so much 
the better. It is doubtful if they should 
be kept at all if over twelve days old 
unless the few chicks that do hatch will be 
worth standing the loss for, or it is neces- 
sary to fill the incubator. 


SPRING WORK WITH TURKEYS 

In our middle west climate at this 
time of year the turkeys begin to display 
a restlessness, and want to get out into 
the thawing slush and make for whatever 
vegetation shows itself. If they can have 
access to a patch of rye at this time it 
will hurry egg production and thus 
enable you to get more than the usual 
number of eggs. 

Early laying means more young tur- 
keys, because the earlier the laying com- 
mences the more eggs the turkey hens will 
lay before the close of the season. If the 
hen puts off her laying until May, the 
number of eggs she lays will be small. If 
she begins in April and her eggs are found 
and set under chicken hens or in an incu- 
bator until twenty or twenty-five have 
been taken, and then the rest are left 
alone in the nest, she will set on them and 
rear her own last brood, and her owner 
is so many poults ahead. 

This sort of work with the turkey hen 
must he done quietly and while she is not 
watching, or she will hide her nest again. 
To induce early laying, feed plenty of 
green bone and mash and n feeds. 
Be very gentle in the care of the turkey 
breeders, give them all the attention they 
need, and your reward will be most profit- 
able next fall in the shape of a fine flock 
of turks.—R. B. 8. 


LEG WEAKNESS AMONG CHICKS 

There are different kinds and causes 
of leg weakness, but the main one is due 
to overfatness and lack of exercise, or too 
rapid growth. 

When chicks have good appetites, have 
no bowel trouble and strive to get their 
food eagerly, but have to crawl on their 
knees at least part of the time, it indicates 
that their legs are not as strong and heavy 
as their bodies. Such chicks usually have 
long legs, the cockerels being mostly af- 
fected, and if given more exercise they 
will soon improve and make the best 
chicks in the lot. 

When chicks stagger, their vents being 
clogged, their feathers rough, and the 
chicks do not grow, but gradually weaken 
and die, it is often due to lack of heat at 
night in the brooders. When they ap- 
pear to stagger or have rheumatism, eat 
but are not lively, at times being appar- 
ently well, it is due to drafts and damp- 
When chicks are lively and have 
no bowel trouble, but are lame, the floor 
of the brooder is too warm. When they 


hess, 





leather rapidly and are weak, they want | 
plenty of heat and plenty of rich, nourish- 
ng food, the feathering being a drain on 
them. Meat, milk and bone should | 
then be given freely in addition to grain 
eeds.—R. 8. 
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KET BEN tucks 

into the pocket of 

your work-shirt and is 

right there when you 

want to know if there’s 

time to start that other 
job before dinner. 

Yet you don’t have the 
uncomfortable feeling 
of risking damage to 
that high-priced watch 
of yours when you’re cut 
on the job. Pocket Ben’s 
sturdy, double-back case 
helps him stand the 
racket. 





Westclox 


~that's Big Ben's family name 


Pe 


Cy) 


Let Pocket Ben 
time your day 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Wéstclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru,lllinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





Pocket Ben got his 
education in the same 
school Big Ben came 
from; they both bear the 
Westclox family-name 
which means good time- 
keeping wherever you 
find it. 

See Pocket Ben at your 
dealer’s. He’s built for 
service rather than for 
show. But you'll be sur- 
prised at the amount of 
good timekeeping you 
get out of him for avery 
little money. 























Cc Company, 
ooo stumentione 


» <- ONE DROP 


cf Bourbon Poultry Remedy Cures 


A few drops in the drinking water 
cures and preventa white 


cities Gapes 
At druggists, or by postpaid, 

Bourbon RemedyCo., Box2, Lexington, Ky. 
ales and Females 


4 Cheap Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons. Cochins and also 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas, 
price list free, write today. 








W. H. Koell, Box A, Hampton, Iowa | 








Bot42 Racine, Wis. 
and Almanac fer 1921 has many colored 
plates 0. fowls true to life. It tells 
avo.t chickens. their prices, their 
diseases and rr jes. All about Inc , 
their prices end their operation. All about . 
try heuses end how to build them. _ It's an eney 
clopedia of chickendom. You need ft. 


C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 931,Preeport, 11) 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well “throw money 
to the birds” as feed high priced 
food to lousy chickens. 
dead loss—don't do it. Use 
Fh angel _ No dusting, no 
ipping, no painting. Hang up 
the bottle. It acts like magic. 
Testimonials from every state 
in the union tell of wonderfu) 
results from its use. 
Simply put afew d in nesta 
and on roosts and ng un 
corked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful vapors which 
leave bottle through a 
wick and are heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, pene- 
trating feathers, cracks and 
crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs, ants, i 
roaches, etc , have no lu 
they breathe through the pores of the body, and 
are destroyed by Licecil vapors, Will not injure 


tsa 






chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for $2.50; 12 bottles, 
$9.00. Prepaid. Money back if it fails. 


American Supply Company, Dept. 37, Quincy, Illinois 


Introductory Price 








and postage 
on arrival 


Sizes 6 to 12 


Order No. 
_ SF. 109 














Only one pair 
te a customer 


Send No Money 


These fine quality brown muleskin outing shoes 
cost you only $2.19 direct from us. Soft, pliable 
upper stock and sturdy wear resist soles. The 
best light weight work shoe you can buy. Worth 
$4.00 on the present market. Send no money with 
we qo. ust pay postmen when Pa we. 
en if you are not tively pleased with your 
bargain, we will giadly refund your mopey. 


Gordon Bates Shoe Co, 


221 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A LESSON IN BLACK AND WHITE 
Continued from page 73 
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Hercules Mfg. Co. 


2514 29th street 
Centerville, lowe 





















Works in any soil. Makes V-sha 

diteh or cleans ditches up to four feet 

deep. Allsteel, Reversible. Adjustable. 

Write for free book and our proposition, 

Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 329 Owensboro, Ky. 


Days 
Free 
Trial, 












It pays to read all of our advertising carefully 







prizes in this division. This test has 
_pered in recent years and fortunately is 
| rapidly gaining ground to the suppression 


: | of the shorter test. 


Holstein-Freisian animals are particu- 
jlarly noted for their large size, great 
capacity, and their milk production. The 
desired weight of the cows at maturity 
is from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds; many ex- 
ceed this weight, and some weigh more 
than a ton. Bulls at maturity should 
weigh 1,800 pounds as a minimum. Many 
weigh a great deal more than this and some 
have exceeded 2,600 and 2,700 pounds. 
Holstein calves at birth are the en en 
of the dairy breeds which fact renders 
them more easily cared for and raised. 
Yet with all the size of this breed the 
animals almost universally carry sufficient 
refinement, quality, and dairy tempera- 
ment to render them most adaptable for 
milking purposes. 

The capacity of these animals readily 
adapts them to consuming large amounts 
of roughage and thus enables them to 
properly perform their function as dairy 
cows, namely, to convert the ordinary 
coarse farm roughage into a desirable and 
marketable product. 
| As milk producers the Holstein-Friesians 
are far superior to anyother breed. 
great many of these cows have exceeded 
20,000 pounds of milk in a year and 

thirteen records have been completed that 
exceed 30,000 pounds. The former long 
time record of the breed for milk produc- 
tion was held by Tilly Alcartra with 33,425 
pounds of milk and 1,058 pounds of fat. 
This cow was bred by McKay Brothers at 
| Waterloo, Iowa, and is now owned b 
|A. W. Morris and Sons of Woodland, 
California. It is interesting to note that 
even tho this record is enormous it was 
relegated to second honors on December 
| 18, 1920. The cow, Segis Pietertje Pros- 
| pect, owned by Carnation Stock Farms, 
Seattle, Washington, completed on that 
date a year’s milk record of 37384.1 
pounds of milk and 1156.72 pounds of fat. 
This is the world’s record over all breeds 
for milk and represents a daily production 
averaging 102 pounds. During this test 
she carried a calf 171 days, showing that 
her marvelous record has not impaired her 
as a breeder. A production of 102 pounds 
a day is truly marvelous and yet that 
record for one day’s production has been 
greatly exceeded. The cow, Cascade 
Johanna Ilhustrites, owned in Oregon, 

roduced in one day 161.4 pounds of milk. 

Yrawing some comparisons that may be 
more easily grasped, this cow produced 
nearly nineteen gallons of milk in one day 
or almost three-fifths of a barrel, and it 
took her less than twelve days to produce 
her own weight in milk. 

And now that we have mentioned these 

milk records we must hasten to refute that 
accusation frequently offered that Hol- 
| stein-Friesians are not butterfat producers. 
| Duchess Skylark Ormsby, a cow formerly 
| owned by J. B. Irwin, Minneapolis, Min- 
| nesota, produced in one year 1,205 pounds 
‘of butterfat which is the world’s record 
lof butterfat for all breeds in a year’s 
production. The fat test of his breed is 
the lowest of any of thedairy breeds; ac- 
| cording to C. H. Eckles the average fat 
test for the Holstein-Friesian cows which 
are owned by the experiment stations is 
| 3.45 percent. 

As is universally known the color of the 
Holstein-Friesians is black and white. 
These colors exist in quite varying pro- 
portions and the particular color of any 
animal has no relation to her inherent 
value as a producer. There is a slight 
tendency on the part of some breeders to 
have a preference for the animal with a 














| predominance of black and more fre- 
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quently others have just as marked a 
erence for the white. A preference for 
either is entirely unwarranted except of 
course in-so-far as the sale price of such 
an animal is sometimes enhanced by cer- 
tain markings. The breed, however, has 
been fortunate in not having been forced 
to undergo anything like a serious color 
fad, such as that which has attacked the 
Shorthorn in the past. The remarks which 
we have made in this matter of color, of 
course, presume that the animal under 
—_—- is not disqualified from registry. 
ere are certain colors and combinationg 
of black and white that do disqualify an 
animal for registration and co dis- 
qualifications can be frequently observed 
in grade animals. These peeenntions 
are: 1. Solid black; 2. Solid white; 3. 
Black switch; 4. Solid black with white on 
body only; 5. Black on legs, beginning at 
feet and extending to knees and hocks: 
6. Black on legs, beginning at feet and ex- 
tending to knees and hocks with white 
interspersed; 7. Grey or mixed black and 
white generally prevailing; 8. Patches of 
other colors than black or white, such as 
red, brown, dun, etc.; 9. Red and white 
There are certain defects of Holstein- 
Friesian individuals that have provoked 
quite serious criticism. Possibly the great- 
est of these defects is the badly drooping 
rump carried by a great many of the 
animals. Present day breeders have been 
criticized for such rumps but the better 
breeders are striving to overcome this 


A | defect and they are succeeding. very we'll 


indeed in their effort. 

Another criticism frequently given is 
the lack of uniformity in the various herds 
Unfortunately, this criticism is well taken 
but it has its explanation in the fact that 
the demand for Holstein-Friesians, and 
for dairy products, has for so many years 
been so great that owners were virtually 
forced to retain every female that was 
dropped. The Holstein-Friesian associa- 
tion recognized the lack of uniformity in 
their breed at an early date and in 1889 
took steps to correct this condition. The 
steps taken at that time consisted of es- 
tablishing bounties of $5 for each American 
bred bull born after March 20th, of that 
year, which was either killed or castrated 
when from five to fifty days old. So far as 
it is known this is the only effort ever 
made by a breed association to curtail the 
registration of bulls in that way. The as- 
sumption was that only the inferior bulls 
would be thus affected and that it would 
serve to greatly raise the average excel- 
lency of the herd sires in use. Those 
bounties continued until 1893, when they 
wereabolished, and during that time $23,- 
860 had been paid. The paying of bountie- 
had their desired effect for in 1888, 3,470 
bulls were registered and in 1889, the year 
when they were first offered only 2,618 
bulls were registered, while the registra- 
tion of cows proceeded normally. 

The exhibits of the breed at fairs and 
shows have also tended to improve the 
individuals of this breed as they have done 
for others. Holstein-Friesian exhibitors 
have entered these shows with the proper 
spirit of popularizing the breed and of 
educating themselves as to the type es- 
tablished by competent judges. _ 

These shows have tended to bring the 
breed before the notice of the American 
public and the proven ability of the cows 
as producers has developed a demand for 
them wherever cows are milked. In ad- 
dition to these factors the Holstein- 
Friesian Association has ee a thoro 
extension department. This department 
employs field men in different sections of 
the United States and these men assist 
in organizing local, county, and state as- 
sociations. Several of the leading states 
have employed paid secretaries and these 
secretaries are proving valuable. During 
the past two years some of these state 
associations have conducted “State Sales” 
and have thus assisted in placing Holstein- 
Friesians in a great many hands. 
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il Mark 

This Trade-Mark identifies ‘| 

S Genuine Boss Work Gloves. b Bs 
* Be sure it is on ead 
| every pair you buy. ‘Pint 


' |For Hard-Working Hands’ © 


- VERY day, farmers’ hands need protection from grease and 
e oil, cuts, bruises, and many minor injuries. Boss Work Bt 
‘ Gloves offer this protection. Bd 

ha 


: They are made to stand the hardest, most rugged kinds of 
s work. Yet they are exceptionally flexible. You can adjust a car- 
4 buretor or handle a screw driver with ease while wearing them. 


4 You will find them useful for a hundred different jobs such . 
d as repairing farm machinery, all barn work, plowing and har- ip. 
vesting, handling an axe, driving, painting, installing new equip- ay 
ment, digging post-holes and handling fencing. x 


Boss Work Gloves come in three styles of wrist—ribbed, band, es 
and gauntlet. There are sizes for men and women, boys and 
‘ girls, Ask your dealer for them by name. J 


THE BOSS MEEDY—best quality, medium weight THE BOSS WALLOPER—highest quality, heavi- 
i canton flannel. est weight canton flannel. i" 


THE BOSS HEVY —very best quality, heavy THE BOSS JERZY—highest quality cotton jersey ' 
weight canton flannel. cloth in many colors. Rais 
THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade of extra THE BOSS TIKMIT—Roomy mittens made of 
heavy canton flannel. ticking that wears like iron. 
@HE BOSS LETHERPOM—heavy canton flannel THE BOSS ELASTO—strong canton flannel, 
boo ao leather on palms, fingers and 9 by a patented process in one weight 
um y: 





THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, IIl. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of 
her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen. I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my exper- 
ience. I used to lose a great many from 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 63c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—-Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
ius Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait Wntil it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.”” Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let those few in- 
fect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two weeks and 
you won't lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 chicks 
and I never lost a single chick from White Diar- 
rhea. Walko not only prevents White Diarrhea, 
but it gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 
develop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remed.es and was about discouraged with 


the chicken business. Finally, I sent to the Walk- 
er Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy It's just the only 
thing for this terrible § disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 


chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby ckicks. So you can 
srove—as thousands have proved—that 
it will stop your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 63c 
for package of Walko, or $1.04 for extra 
large package—give it in all drinkin 
water for the first two weeks and wanes 
results. You'll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in- Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. 
You run no risk. If you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used, 
your money will be instantly refunded. 
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DOES POULTRY PAY? 


The value of a hen is due to either her 
roduction or her reputation as a winner. 
zady Walnut Hill, a hen on the Kentucky 

experiment station farm, holds the world’s 


record for consecutive egg laying. This 
bird laid ninety-four eggs in as many 
consecutive days and has now passed the 
eight-hundred egg mark in total produc- 
tion. In her pullet year she laid two hun- 
dred ninety-two eggs; asa yearling hen 
she produced one hundred eighty eggs ;the 
third year she laid one hundred eighty- 
four,and in her fourth year one hundred 
fifty -fow eggs. This makes a total of eight 
hundred and ten eggs in four years. is 
record, as far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain, has been beaten by only one 
experiment station, namely, that of Ore- 


gon. 

A hen of the laying ability of Lady 
Walnut Hill is of exceptional value, and 
is only obtained by careful breeding and 
selection. This wonderful hen is owned by 
Dr. Ireland, one of the leading surgeons 
of Louisville. Kentucky. Dr. Ireland 
refused $1,000 for this hen at the time she 
broke the world’s record for continuous 
laying. After she had made such a won- 
derful record in the first Kentucky egg- 
laying contest, Dr. Ireland agreed to 
leave her at the experiment station farm 
to receive an official life record. There 
are very few hens that maintain a produc- 
tion above one hundred fifty eggs a year 
for as many as four years. This character 
of high egg production thru a series of 
years is known as longevity and is com- 
monly called “long distance’ laying. 

The unusual record of Lady Walnut 
Hill was not an accident, but the result 
of careful breeding. The sire of this hen 
is a son of a cockerel imported direct from 
Tom Barron’s best hens, whose record was 
two hundred forty-eight eggs. This im- 
ported cockerel was mated to a pen of 
winners in the 1914 Missouri egg-laying 
contest, and it was thru this mating that 
the blood lines of Lady Walnut Hill 
originated. Lady Walnut Hill had two 
half sisters in the first Kentucky egg- 
laying contest which laid two hundred 


respectively.—J. H. B., Kentucky. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW THE COST 
Cont'nued from page 5 
products are selling and the comparatively 
higher prices for labor and the things 
‘armers have to buy, there may be a 
natural tendency to cut down the cost of 
farming. It is a time for economy, but it 
is also a time when it is important that the 
economy be real and not merely apparent. 
The fact that a bushel of grain sells for 
less money makes it more important that 
it be produced at the lowest cost possible 
under the circumstances, even if it is neces- 
ry to increase the acre cost in order to 
0 80. 

Among the items on which there may be 
a tendency to reduce expense the most 
likely to be selected are seed, fertilizer, 
and the labor necessary to prepare the 
seed-bed and care for the crop in the best 
manner. All of these items are important 
in producing a good yield and there is 
grave danger that in attempting to re- 
duce them the cost per bushel will be in- 
creased. Good seed is always more eco- 
nomical than seed of inferior quality. On 
many soils the use of a certain amount of 
lime or fertilizer results in sufficient crop 
increase to pay for the treatment two or 
three times. Failure to prepare the ground 
in such a way as to give the crop a chance, 
or failure to get the crop planted at the 





Walker Remedy Co., Dept.222, Waterloo, la. 


proper time or care for it during its growth 
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HOW TO RAISE | 
BABY CHICKS 


Put Avicol in the drinking water 














Most people lose half of every hat»y 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholerg 
or white diarrhoea is the trouble. The 
U. S. Government states that over hal; 
the chicks hatched die from this cause, 

An Avicol tablet in the 
Griaking water wil! save 
your chicks from all such 
“diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be 
lively as crickets. 
Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 
Ind., writes: “I was jos. 
ing 10 or 15 chicks a day 
from diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven't lost a one since.” 
It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 


white diarrhoea, chick cholera and alj 
bowel diseases of poultry, tell us and 
your money will be promptly refunded. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and 
oultry remedy dealers, or send 52c 
includes war tax) for_a package by 
mail postpaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 100 
Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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You 
Take No 
RISK 







P Tie (RON COVERED INCUBA 
30 Days Trial 
An 10 Yr. Guarantee 
Think of it! You can now 
Cnoshasereata 


chicks pay. Produced 
from flocks bred for high 
e@g production vigorous 


Anconas, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, etc. I6c and up. Sak 
delivery by parcel post guar 
anteed. Shipped from 40 hat 
cheries. One of ther near 





fifty-eight and two hundred sixteen eggs, | 


| 








Write for big illustrated 
baby chick circular. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office, 63 W.HighSt., Springfield, Ohie 


Saal 


eee eee 





40-Ege Size — Guaranteed — 
double walls, copper tank, full-size 
tic regulation 









y. 
thermometer held so that chicks 
cannot break it when hatchin 

Detroit Brooders, too. 
walled, hot water heated. Write for 
special iow price on both machines, 


Detroit incubator Co. 
Dept.29 Merritt S 


TRUE TO NAME chicks 
CHI at standard prices. Ship- 
ments prepaid. 
established in 1910. Catalog with pri 


other information free. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, W yandottes, Orpingtons and Miooreas. 
Rt. 


ABY CHIX Grolere s nn-108 White 
hornss -100; B R 





















or Brown 00; Barred Rocks 

tac Orpagtone MO YOO Poids 

where. Tne Bg atchery 600,000 ; 

free _cataloe. arrow ~ . 

and eggs of high 

CHICKEHS bein fives’ se: 
White and Black 

Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Very reasonable, Catalog 
free. VAN DRIEST FARM Y,Cedar . Wis. 


Olficially Certified Pedigreed 
8. C. BUFF LEGHORNS Chix and from 218 to 
281 record stock. Money right. 

Henry De Pree, R. 8, Box 137, and, Michigan 


Eggs. Leghorns, Rocks, Orpington - 
BABY CHICKS W yandottes. Best laying strains. Postpaid. Reason 


A from 14 pure breeds. For 
BABY CHICKS g2i2'see: 
SETTER oa 


Large birds, hea layers, 
eggs prepaid. $1.50, 15 $4.50. §. w. Heaseh, Basil, Obie 


don’t find that it prevents and controls : 

















each acre of crop but is almost certain to 
increase the cost per bushel and also result 
, a crop of inferior quality and less value. 
All of these are factors which are vastly 
more important under present conditions 
than they were when prices of farm prod- 
yets were high and prices were rising. 
Those who have been keeping cost records 
and carefully studying them are in posi- 
tion to plan their operations much more 
intelligently and adapt them to the 
changed conditions much more success- 
fully than those who must depend upon 
guessing and act largely in the dark. The 
man who knows how much return he has 
been receiving from fertilizer can de- 
termine definitely whether or not it is 
profitable for him to continue using the 
same amounts with the lower prices for 
crops. Likewise, the man who knows the 
relative importance of sufficient labor and 
equipment as items in production cost can 
much more definitely and accurately de- 
termine whether or not an attempt to 
economize on either item will result in 
real economy or prove unprofitable. 
Attempts are being made to place the 
marketing of farm products on a more 
business-like basis, but there is also a 
need that production be placed on a busi- 
ness basis. The farmers’ organizations 
must handle the burden of the task of 
working out better marketing methods, 
but the individual producer must be 
largely responsible for putting his business 
on a business basis. Various agencies, such 
as the farm bureau, the agricultural col- 
leges, and the United States department 
of agriculture, are offering valuable as- 
sistance, but none of these can actually 
keep the cost records for each individual 
farm. That must be done by the farmer 


ul 


himself. Even tho the average cost of 
production is accurately determined by 
records kept on a large number of farms, 
the individual farmer does not know 


whether it is costing him more or less 
than the average to produce his crops. It 
cannot be expected that a man who puts 
in long days on the farm will keep an 
elaborate set of books, but he cannot 
afford to do less than keep a simple set of 
records which will enable him to know 
definitely what it costs him to produce 
his several products. 

The farmer must have the cost of 
efficient production and a fair profit, but 
unless he knows his own cost of production 
and the average cost for producing the 
products he produces, he cannot Cater 
whether he is. producing efficiently or 
whether he is receiving or has a right to 
expect a fair profit on his cost of produe- 
tion. 


SCALES ON LEGS OF FOWLS 

The seales on the legs of a fowl should 
never be noticeable, but should always 
be smooth and glossy and folded com- 
pactly one over the other. As long as 
this condition exists, the fowl’s legs are 
healt hy. 

As soon, however, as the scales begin 
to lift up and to loosen there is troubie 
brewing. A minute parasite has got 
under the edge of the scale and is eating 
its way medeailg to the protected re- 
cesses at the base of the scale. When it 
: ches there it will be difficult to dis- 
odge. 

\s soon as signs of this trouble be- 
come apparent, the hen’s legs should be 
treated with warm grease. The grease 

iks in better when Feated to a hundred 

grees. If applied at that temperature 
will reach all of the insects and will 

estroy them. The result will be a re- 
pearing of the smooth condition of 
fowl’s legs.—R. B. 8S. 


Whereisit? What month did it appear? 

hat interesting article that you wish to 

cate may be found if you have an index. 
Che 1920 Successful Farming index is ready 
ind it is free for the asking. Drop us a 
postcard if you want yours. 
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and harvest, may reduce the expense for | 





Late You Pay 


When you miss a train 
or an important appoint- 
ment, you know how your 
schedule for one whole 
day simply goes all to 
smash. 

Keep to your schedules 
by a watch whose accu- 
racy is proved by the 
thousands of railroad 
men who prefer it. 
Hamilton Watches are 
the timekeepers most 
popular with American 
railroad men. 





the Penalty ¥) 


When You Are 





smilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Conductor Dan Mandaville, shown above, has 
been in Erie service 45 years. 
tween Jersey City and Binghamton—out on No. 
5, back on No. 6. He has been carrying for 14 
years that Hamilton he holds in his hand. 


A Hamilton costs no more than other watches and 
gives yo. wcurate time in all going, rough or smooth. 

Prices range fren $40 to $200. 
$22 (in Canada, $25) and up. 
keeper,”’ an interesting booklet about the manufacture 
and care of fine watches. 
illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





His run is be- 


Movements alone, 


Send for ‘*The Time- 


The different Hamiltons are 








Note 
the 
Small 
Openiug 





3 Pans 75cf2?2 4 Pans $1 


FIT ANY MASON JAR---EASY TO CLEAN---SOLD BY 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 65 Peterson Bidg., Chicago 
World's Oldest—Largest—Best Poultry Paper—75 cents a year 


BABY CHICKS 


OM NEBRASKA'S LARGEST HATCHERY 
Delivered 100%, Prepaid. All chicks 
are hatched in the most modern incu- 
bators whic roduce the 
“QUALITY” chicks that you want. 
Pure Bred. Leghorns, Rocks, Reda, 
Orpingtons, and Wyandottes. $15.00 
per 100 up. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Get catalog. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 60, Cushing, Nebr. 


KillsRats--Free Book 


pA. » 3 French laborat has produced a 
teriological substance, yez Virus, that 











kille rats and mice by science. Nota poison. 
Quickly (— I buildings. Free book tells 


I 

all aboot ves and how to get some. 

0. B. VIRUS, 121 West 15th St., New York 

TYPEWRITER for sale cheap. Good as new. 5 
daystrial. Easy payments. Write 

Bertha SS, F’ ay me, Shawnee, Kansas 














Sick Baby Chicks? 


Germozone operates just as these people say. 
It is preventive as well as curative, and satis- 
faction is absolutely guaranteed. Twenty years 
on the market. Sold by drug and seed stores at 
most towns. 


Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., wrote— “Two 
weeks after we started last spring we were a mighty 
discourag pair. Every Gay from three to six 
chicks dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone 
and we are now sure that if we had had It at the start 
we would not have lost a single chick." | Ralph 
Wurst, Erie, Pa.—‘‘Not a case of white diarrhea 
in three years.” CC, O. Petrain, Moline, Ill.—*I 
never had a sick chick all last season."” Mrs. Wm. 
Christiana, Olive Ridge, N. Y.—‘“Have 800 chicks 
now weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble, thanks to Germozone."’ 


GERMOZONE is a wonder worker for chicks, 
chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stock—for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuffies, gleet, canker, swelled 
head, sores, wounds, loss of fur or 
feathers. 

Postman will col- 
Handy as phoning. /75c 
aby Chick book FREE, 


If no dealer, order by card. 
lect. No extra charge. 
and $1.50 packages. 






_— ¥ 2 x 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fis — atheden animals 
in ee Wine’ with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Trap. It 
catches them like a fiy-trap catches flies. Made in 
allsizes. Write for descriptive pees list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J, F.Gregory, Dept, 211, Lebanon, Mo. 
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Srnile Says 


“I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have 
embarrassing moments—=so do your friends. 
's it not worth while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided? 

400,000 patens are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon, 

A New York Physician says: “It is of 
great value to me. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained the best of 
all devices for the aid of the hearing.”” 

We offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit-—-No Expense 
Just write, saying, “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.” Give it a 
fair trial amid familiar surroundings—thus 
you can best tell what it will dofor you. 
Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
nted features that cannot be duplicated. 
no matter what your past experience has 
been send for your free trial today. 
Dictograph Products Corp. 
1358 Candler ig-, New York City, N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED. B1G MONEY. 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co 

Oldest, Largest Mfr's. Oll-Gas Burners ta World 
2012-D Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 








Made to your 
payable after pf 
ing $20 05 L ee and tailor- 
. saving, guranteed or 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. Every 
man should write at once for our 
beaatiful free book of cloth samples 
and corregh fashiona, explaining 
rite letter or postal; 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
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Dept D224, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TELL TOMORROW'S 


* White's Weather Prophet fore 







8 screntfically construc- 
ted instrument working automatically. Hand- 
3p some, rehable and everlastng 


An Ideal Present 


| / Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
4 Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, who come in 
and out to tell you what the 

> weather will be. Sue 660 5 

74, fully guaranteed. Post- 42 
or Canada on receipt of —_—— 

* Agents Wented. m 

DAVID WHITE, Dept 26; 419 E. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGENTS QUICK SALES! 350% PR 
der 














paid to any address in U. 5. 
KLEAN- RITE Magic Washing W on M 
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OFIT| the corn started. 





There are thousands of farm flocks the 
country over which are just marking 
time in the seasons when high egg prices 

revail. Some time ago I ran across a 
armer who was congratulating himself 
on the fact that it took just a little short 
of an ear of corn in feed for every egg he 
got from his flock! That might senna all 
right in view of present prices of corn, but 
at the time the statement was made corn 
was worth three and four times what it 
brings now. If commercial egg producers 
had to feed an ear of corn or its equiva- 
lent in money at that time, they would 
have been put out of business. Improper 
feeding actually keeps thousands of farm 
flocks from laying simply because they 
fail to get the proper nourishment to make 
egg production ible. 

Aside from that, blood is what tells 
A hen with improper blood 
lines can not be fed at a profit, regardless 
of what ration is given, so the first im- 
portant thing in the rebuilding of the farm 
flock is to get the right kind of blood into 
the flock. 

In Chicago county, Minnesota, not 
long I talked to a farmer who kee 
Barred | Plymouth Rocks. For years he 
had kept chickens in the usual way, and 
his returns had not been out of the ordi- 
nary. He is a dairyman, and thru his 
dairy herd he had learned something of 
the influence of rations on production. 
Finding that he produced more feed 
than his dairy could handle and having a 
little time on his hands, he decided to 
try out the poultry flock as a means of 
profitably marketing his surplus feed. 

The first thing he did was to send away 
for new blood to introduce into his flock. 
He paid $25 for a cockerel from a Barred 
Rock breeder. Fine feathers? Not on 
your lifel He sent to a man who had 
spent his life in developing a strain of 
layers. Then he secured pullets from 
another Barred Rock breeder who 
was famous for the standard quality of 
his fowls. This last breeder was a fancier, 
but his fowls were up to standard in 
weight, bone and size. e farmer wasn’t 
looking at the feathers—what he wanted 
was the size and the weight in his flock. 

Then he bred the prepotent cockerel to 
these husky pullets and the next fall he 
sold every chicken on the place, save the 
result of this mating. Now he has a 
flock of the finest Barred Plymouth Rocks 
you ever saw. They are all of one even 
shade of color, the same size and type. It 
is hard to believe when you look at his 
flock that you are not in the yards of 
some commercial breeder; but it is true. 
He has never kept his fowls for any pur- 
pose other than marketeggsand table meat 
—and he certainly has obtained results. 

“The hens are earning as much money 
as my seven registered Jerseys,” he told 
me, as we stood in the poultry house, “and 
I.am taking eggs to the store now when 
the storekeeper’s wife says they haven’t 
seen an egg for three weeks. It certainly 
pays to get the right blood lines into the 
poultry i as it pays to get it into 
the dairy herd.” 

This man, who has sort of retired on 
the farm, has a good source of income 
from seven cows and a small flock of 
hens. It runs something like sixty dol- 
lars a week during the winter months, 
about evenly divided between the dairy 
and the pcultry. 

Blood will tell!—C. C. 8. 


FEEDING THE BABY CHICKS 
Continued from page 74 
the chicks get to some size it is hard to get 
Last year I slate | a 





clothes without @ubbing. Sells for 25¢---you can make 19c. | & small ylot with sweet corn ri h in 1€ 
Distributing samples fre 


@. Write Quick. 


GESTEVER PRODUCTS CO., 3253-80 Betiepiaine, curcaco | Middle of the poultry yards wit 
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Spines STRAIGHTENED 





Crooked 













No matter how old you are, or 
bow long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spina! de. 
formity you have, there js 
benefit and a possibie cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible ang 
very comfortable to wear, 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 
or deformed epine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
On as @ Coat, causes no ip- 
convenience, and does not 
ebefe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing {t, 


a ae =Oure Yourseit 
meietentescnir Af Home 


If you or your child are suf- 
fering from spinal trouble 
of nature, write us at ¢ 








Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 





Paueve ee ee. 
8 grain, sa’ feed 
fruit trees, by song birds, with the 


EVER-SET SPARROW TRAP 


% MOTORCYCLES 


Selected from our stock of 
used machines. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or all 

money refunded. All 


makes, Write for our list. 


LANG, 1704 Michigan 
chicago, ike 
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uncoated $5.00 per cwt. Broken $4.00 per cwt. double 
sacked, f. 0. b. Jennings. J. W. DeVilbiss, Jennings, L4. 
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thousand chickens all around. I placed a 
fence round it till it was about waist high 
| then took the fence away. - There 
were many comments about this corn all 
eummer,“and the chickens had fine shade 
and cultivated ground to scratch in till 
ate fall. 
If you want some uncultivated crop 
for early planting, sow oats and rape early 
in the spring. This makes a heavy growth 
and lots of feed, and the chicks like to run 
thru it. The only drawback to this is 
that after heavy dew or rain it is wet for 
several hours in the morning when the 
chicks should be out foraging. If you are 
troubled with rats it makes a regular death 
trap, too. 

As the chicks grow older the chick feed 
is replaced with cracked corn, cracked 
wheat and steel cut oats. This grain 
mixture, or any other grain mixture you 
may use, can be fed in hoppers. In many 
large plants there are thousands of chicks 
fed entirely with hoppers. At first one 
would think that the chicks would eat too 
much, but after they are accustomed to it, 
there is no danger and they will just eat 
what they want. The dry mash is also fed 
in hoppers, and the amount of mash and 
grain is regulated by keeping one side open 
and the other closed. Growing chicks 
should eat twice as much grain as mash. 
To regulate this the mash hoppers are 
open in the morning and the grain in the 
evening. The larger the chicks are, the 
more range they should “have, and the 
more they enjoy the cultivated fields. I 
am moving my colony» houses to new 
ground this year and will cultivate a strip 
of round along in front of the houses. 
[ will leave about a hundred feet of grass 
sod immediately in front of the houses, 
and cultivate the strip farther out. This 
cultivated ground will be planted in 
corn as early as possible to fet it get a 
good start ahead of the chicks.. Now that 
we have talked of so many different parts 
of chick feeding separately perhaps it 
would be a good idea to go back and sum- 
marize the whole thing. 

First of all, learn not to feed until at 
least fifty hours after the chicks are 
hatched. Feed just a little at a time.and 
about every two hours for the first two or 
three days. Then five times a day for the 
first week. Never feed more than they 
will clean up in a few minutes. If possible 
give sour or buttermilk for the first few 
days with rolled oats, and a little chick 
feed after they are put on feed. Allow 
them for a short time each day after the 
first week, access to a mash made of two 
parts bran, one part wheat shorts, and one- 
half part meatseraps. 

Then after the fourth week the bran 
mash may be left before them all the 
time. Use a fine litter on the floor of their 
houses, and give them sod with the dirt 
on it, if they are confined, and sprouted 
oats elippings. The chicks should have 

nd or fine grit from the first, and plenty 
f clean, pure water. The water should 
be in drinking fountains so the chicks can- 

get into it nor scratch litter 
I It. 

\fter a few days the water fountain may 
be placed up in a little box so the chicks 
have to jump up to drink. This keeps 
the litter out. These drinking fountains 
should be cleaned every day, and the milk 
pans should be scalded out at least once 
each day. If the chicks get a good start 
they can be fed on most any kind of a 
ration so long as it is good, clean grain 
iree from mold. Let me caution once more 
bout the cracked corn during hot damp 
weather. If you have very much cracked 
t one time, try to find some place where 
t can be seattered out on a good dry floor, 
| kept perfectly dry. Don’t leave it in 
the sacks for even twelve hours as it will 

get musty and harm will surely follow. 


\re you going to buy a cream separator 
this year? If so, wok over the advertise- 
ments in this issue of Successful Farming. 
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PATENTED JUNE (5 0914 


This Spring you can get 
the Hatch One Button 
Union Suit in the finest 
of knit goods and nain- 
sook. We shall be glad to 
send, free on request, a 
catalog describing the 
complete line. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you will be sup- 
lied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s garments: Knitted 
—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, and 
$2.50. 


Boys’ garments: Knitted 
—$1.25, Nainsook— 75 


cents. 







CROSS ’EM 
ALL OFF 
EXCEPT 


ONE 


NLY one button is 
necessary on a union 
suit. 


And there’s only one 
place to put it—at the chest. 
That’s where it is on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


It results in much more 
comfort to the wearer. In- 
stead of wrinkles and gaps, 
the one master button in 
the one right place means a 
smooth, perfect fit all over. 
It also means a saving in 
housework—no row of but- 
tons and buttonholes to be 
repaired each time the laun- 
dry comes back. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 
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PLACE WATER NEAR THE MASH | —— — 


A neighbor has had a convincing dem- 
onstration of a poultry feeding principle— 
: that water and the dry mash hoppper 
{3 should be kept close together. His hens 
have free range, and thru the open season 
: unhindered access to a brook about fifty 
yards away. So he got into the habit, 
: naturally enough, of letting the hens get 
their own water. He kept the mash hop- 
i per filled in the hen house, as was his} 
‘ 
rt 
; 
: 
: 





custom thruout the year. 

Poultry departments in the east have 
made experiments in this direction within 
a year or two. They have found that the 
amount of dry mash a hen consumes, and 
: consequently her egg production, varies 
? with the quantity of water she drinks. 
If water is beside the hopper, she con- 

sumes considerably more mash than if 
: she has to walk across the pen to obtain 
by! Ba the liquid to “wash down” the dry mash. 








4 Also, she lays considerably more eggs. 
oe This has been proved. My neighbor 
GF? heard of the experiments and imme- 
4 it diately checked up his own practice. 
; There was a distance of 150 feet between 
his mash hopper and the brook where 
+e the flock obtained water. So he put a 
a a water pan near his hopper. 
is ‘ He tells me the consumption of dry 
i * mash increased at least thirty percent 
2 overnight, so to speak—and as for eggs,| | 
this season has been the best ever.—J.T.B.| | 


4 NINETEEN TWENTY-ONE MODEL 


Continued from page 9 tains as it Varnishes - : 


a central exchange to give service to the 
whole industry. In view of the existing ~ 
de velopment of our local farmers’ Fmd brings out the natural beauty of the wood e} 
tors and state farm grain dealers’ associa- | 
tions, it seems that the federated plan 
based on these already established or- 
ganizations would be the one best suited beauty to old things with 
to our needs.” Stains and varnishes at a single sche. to 
The desire of farmers to get control of ht handsome, permanent colors from Light re 
any product so they can set the price may om Dark Mahogany. Clear Varnish, if you 
be cooled a a by ay ees commutes choose. 
found in regar to the legal phase o Waterproof—absolutely. So tough that gritt 
: monopoly. aan its poner’ - = ne fol- re cannot hare | rs all eda ei 
lowing: “The two-fold plan of a non- , 
st stock distributing company and ee ae mo coeer m 
‘ a stock corporation for warehousing and - cad tie tes 5 one 


processions, and the handling of supplies 
seems excellently suited to the needs Of the On to-day—dry to-morrow. Years of faith- g 
ful service ahead. n 


grain business. Its serviceability in 
facilitating the financing of a stored booklet, *The Inviting pour et ih ir 
product thru the use of warehouse re- : eel res bat ite cuseeations are val re 
ceipts is clear. However its value as a FLOOR A eee BOSTON VARNISH CC COMPANY eV 
means of securing immunity from legal STAINS AS IT VARNISHES F E ollie » Be PF gi 
control is at least doubtful. In a decision Comes in eight colors ’ a06 Sremste a ae > A. Se 
just handed down by an Oregon court the a and cleat _ = , oe BMS SEN W 
position is pretty clearly taken that even : » iil Kyanize your Hoors. nS ork 
a non-profit cooperative association is as Pe LE REE OLS RE TN RTE LT IEE RAR OP eg EE, RO IR! PERE 

subject as any other to prosecution for 
acts which tend to create a monopoly or 


to restrain trade. ti 
“This same issue comes up in connection - 

with the contracts which seek to tie the 
grower to his marketing association for a i 
’ 











From the can to the worn surface—nothing to “ 
mix. That's all, when Ag ch color, life and th 

































period of from one to seven years. Such 


contracts can be made effective only thru 

the use of fines, penalties, a liquidated th 
damages provision which will be upheld du 
by the courts, or thru suits in equity to e 
restrain others from alienating members or j th: 


to enforce specific performance by such 























members. It is true that liquidated dam- on ~ 

age clauses have been successfully em-| AC H pa kage of Diamond Dyes’’| Beware! Poor dye streaks, spots, ag 

ployed by the California Fruit Growers’ | contains directions so easy that fades, and ruins your material by giv- - 

Exchange and several other California any woman can dye all articles of wool,|ing it a “dyed-look.” Buy “Diamond th 

associations. But, while these contracts| silk, cotton, linen, or mixed goods.| Dyes” only. Druggist has Color Card. : ; 

have been upheld in the lower court, no | ; 

such case has as yet been adjudicated by| FREE DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS WAI | PAPER al 

the Supreme Court and the California | ABY Git of Woman, 15 of over, can easily paaman . 
. “| learn DRESS and COSTUME DESIGN- i : 9) 

people the mselves are somewhat dhioun | ING and Ts On BS WEEKS, 0” wane 1,000,000 ROLLS Write for Free Sam- 9 

as to what the outcome would be. In view | earn'$se to iw awk Pa Devt Joon Per ple Catalog of 76 new = 

of the decision of the Iowa Supreme Court | pyery Mother Should 0” Kindiy send ime free designs and colorings 

in the Decorah case (160 Iow: ap.194)that| Learn Designing > a Designing and Drees Making® Roll Why use Paint? $1. 12 

provision could not be enforced in the | | Song Goupen — “a P will p Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 

state of Iowa, and it seems quite likely | | een, 34 ROSENBERCER MLDIN( 

that at least some of the neighboring states os ia Oe eo Tat = Martin Rosenberger, 'G Cincinnati hio 

ild take the same stand. As for specific Sales A "gathering "Butierfies, in- : 

 oaimeanan Judge Morrison of Los —— Agents sects! 1 boy matieds nde foe: 

Angeles, counsel for several cooperative veal or rset 5 tions, pictarea, Tse! Tat et ~— 

associations, informed members of the| Nee wohl yey tncupettensed. | pow. Word tee iat 

a AvIONS, nember: 1€ | Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio basgrated ae —4 
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committee that he saw little hope of secur- | 
ing relief of that sort from the courts im | 
his own state, which is probably the most 
favorable place for such an experiment. 
4s for injunetions or restraining orders, | 
the action of the ae court and the | 
attitude of eourts elsewhere in labor union | 
eases and those involving the holding of | 
the food supply seem to negative any ex- | 
nectation that the courts would use this | 
means of enforcing growers’ contracts. 
~ “Jt may be added that the attitude of 
the California people on this point is the 
outgrowth of conditions somewhat dis-| 
similar to those maintaining in the mid-| 4 
west states and this committee would 
suggest that possibly the existing develop- | |} 
ment of farmers’ elevators and the sense of | jf 
lovalty engendered by such agencies as| ff 
the Farmers’ Union, the Equity Society, | ¥ 
the Grange, and the Farm Bureau Federa- | 
tion may be sufficient to guarantee the | 
fow of an adequate supply of grain thru | ff 
the channels of the cooperative selling | f 
agencies, enabling them to accomplish all 
the proper objects of such associations, 
tho not assuring them a monopoly posi- 
tion in the trade.” 

Farmers have long had a desire to throw 
monkey wrenches into the monopolistic 
machines of the grain exchanges and the 
packers. They have overlooked the fact 
that if they got control of grain or other 
products they would come under the same 
laws that embarrass big business that buys 
and controls their products. After a brief 

4 discussion of the commercial practice, the 
social and economic outlook and pu 
of cooperative organizations the committee 
sums it up as follows: 
“(a) No very strong, permanent, or 
extensive cooperative marketing or- 
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She 1 jeweled Gngewot 


In nickel case, $8.00; in gold-filled, $11.50 


RE you one of those men who are saving by rational, ef- 
eA ficient spending? By buying for quality? By buying 
for value? Then this advertisement is for you. 

We believe that to buy a Retiance is the most sensible 
watch-purchase a man can make at this time. 

And here is why. It is so handsome, so smart in appear- 
ance, so gracefully designed that you get the satisfaction which 
comes from the ownership of beautiful things. Correct in 
proportion, it is the thinnest 16-size, 7-jewel watch made in 
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ganization is —~ to be built up = America. 
to economic necessity forces a great number o : . , ’ 
nd the f pom into tt. Present conditions and It is accurate. Seven-jeweled, bridge-model, like the very 





highest-priced watches made, it comes to you only after it 
has run the gauntlet of the ‘‘6-position tests’’ (tested two days 
in each of six positions). 


future prospects of grain prices would seem 
to indicate that grain growers may be 

ht ready for such a collective movement. 
‘(b) Likewise no considerable result 
would be achieved unless producers of a 
given commodity over some area large 
enough to make a suitable economic unit 
consolidate their common interests in the 
jor most efficient distribution of their products. 
re c) If the association is to have the 
proper basis for financing itself and or- 
h- ganizing its distributive operations, its 
members must enter into a regular con- 
( to deliver their product to it over a 
reasonable period of time. Such contracts, 
even if not fully enforceable at law, will 
give the association somewhat greater 
security than it would otherwise enjoy and 
will be morally binding or enforced by local 
public sentiment in a majority of cases. 
How far the courts will go in support of 
them will doubtless depend largely on the 
policies and practices which the associa- 
tion sought to carry out thru the powers 
— by this eontract. : 
‘(d) As soon as growers pass from the 
{ point of view of the individual to that of 








ou It is remarkably low in price. A 7.jewel, bridge-model | 
watch for $8.00! The case at that price is of nickel. For it 
$3.50 more, you can have a gold-filled case—any one of the ( 


six designs. At Ingersoll dealers, 










Rost. H. Incersoitt & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


P. S.—The Yankee is of course she watch for rough work, 
Plain dial, $2.50 ; with Radiolite dial, $3.50. 
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the industry, settlement on a pooling basis 
becomes necessary as & means of averaging 
the results of the joint action of all pro- 
ducers and of distributing the benefits of 
the organization equally to all members. 
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“(e) Lastly, your committee reports 
that the cooperative associations do not 
‘fic prices.” They simply are efficient 
agencies to get the best prices that the con- 
suming market affords. The fact that 















zive : ee 
aad several of the cooperative associations on 
ry the Pacifie coast are at the present time 
— constrained to accept prices below their 

caleulated costs of production indicates 

that they have not secured thru their or- 
m- ganization any immunity from funda- 
sew mental economic laws. On the other hand PRICES —— 4 
gs. we are convineed that such associations are ete 

powerful ageacy in securing for their Cat. FREE. pe quaaty 

12 bers more favorable prices than they $1.00 Pa 
igh ! otherwise obtain, and that our farm- INOIS SPI . P. 0. Box CHICAGO 
io ers need equally good selling service in the ILLINOIS SPORTING GOODS co., Dept.206 Sa 782, 
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ilt times bv which we are con- 
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$3040 in Prizes Offered for 


OFFER OPEN TO ALL FARM FOLKS 


Read EVERY WORD of this Great Offer. This is not a lottery, guess- 
ing, or subscription contest, but is a contest of skill and effort. Put on 
your thinking cap. Work will win. 


You Can Think of a Slogan 


We want you to suggest a slogan of not more than ten words for Success{y! 
Farming. 







A slogan is a group of words intended to describe an article or a business and s\ig- 
gest its value or uses. The slogan for Successful Farming should briefly describe our 
magazine or indicate its uses and value to farm folks. 

Here is a slogan we have been using: “Successful Farming—The Farmer’s Service 
Station”. This slogan was suggested to us by a young man who reeled it off on th. 
spur of the moment. It came to him without a minute’s study. Maybe a slogan wil! 
come to your mind just as easily. We would like to have a new slogan and 
it occurred to us that the best way to obtain one would be to put th: 
problem up to our readers and subscribers. 


Not Necessary to Send Subscriptions 
to Enter this Slogan Contest 


You can enter this Contest without sending a single subscription. But 
we felt you would appreciate the opportunity to win a larger prize, hence 
we have arranged a plan whereby the winners can increase their prizes b) 
sending a very few subscriptions. For illustration the awardingof the first 
prize will be on the following basis: 


$50 For the best slagan submitted if no subscriptions are 
sent during the contest. 





6. $150 Far the best slogan submitted if two subscriptions 
4 to Successful Farming are sent during the cantest. 
— SEN $500 For the best slogan submitted if three subscriptions 


= > to Successful Farming are sent during the contest. 
SW 


$1000 For the best slagan submitted if five subscriptions 
to Successful Farming are sent during the cantest. 


All other cash prizes will be increased an the same plan. 


Many Other Cash Prizes—A Total of 
$3040. See Complete List at Left 
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4 This Will Help Y 
ae is Will Help You 
i é Following are a few slogans that are being used by other firms 
+ - They may suggest a Successful Farming slogan to you. 
he MR. MEREDITH'S PERSONAL GUARANTEE multe Sar Sinap’ Stamens Bede 
; I guarantee to readers of Successful Farming and to all “The New Day Dentifrice’’__The Pepsodent Co. 
| contestants that this contest will be conducted with absolute “The Phonograph With a Soul’’—The Edisan Co. 
i fairness; that your slogan will have due consideration whether “sg ith M Who K ”__p M 
» = or not you send a single subscription. The Contest will be upremne Wit aes Saas a a 
is % decided without favors, and exactly in accordance with the chine Co. 
4 rules printed in this advertisement. E. T. MEREDITH. *“‘There’s a Reasan’’—Poastum Cereal Ca. 
. “The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’—Henry Disston 
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Complete List of Cash Prizes 
Awards of Cash Prizes will be made as follows: 


If no subscrip- If two subscrip- If three subscrip- If five sub- 
tions are sent tions aresent by tlonsaresentby scriptionsare 


by contestant contestant dur- contestant dur- sent by con- 

during the con- ing the contest: ing the contest: testant during 

test the contest: 
Ist Prize $50 $150 $500 
2nd Prize $25 $ 75 $250 $ 500 
3rd Prize $15 $ 45 $150 $ 300 
4th Prize $10 $ 30 $100 $ 200 
5th Prize $9 $ 27 $ 90 $ 180 
6th Prize $ 8 $ 24 $ 80 $ 160 
7th Prize $7 $ 21 $ 70 $ 140 
8th Prize $ 6 $ 18 $ 60 $ 120 
9th Prize $ 5 $ 15 $ 50 $ 100 
10th Prize $ 4 $ 12 $ 40 $ 80 
lith Prize $ 3 $ 9 $ 30 $ 60 
12th Prize $ 2 $ 6 $ 20 $ 40 
13th to 20th $ 1 $ 3 $ 10 . 20 


Prizes, each 
SSO Additional will be given each winner who sends two 

or more subscriptions in connection with this contest, if all his or her 

subscriptions to be counted in contest are for 3 years each at $1. 








Sans 
**Absalutely Pure’’—Pillsbury Flour Mills Ca. 


Notice Other Slogans 


Glance over the ads in any issue of Successful Farming and 5 
will find dozens of slogans that are being used by our advertiser: 
Those slogans may give you a better idea of what we wantfor Suc- 
cessful Farming nd et may give you a suggestion. 


Study the Picture at the Right 


The picture at the right illustrates the interest our magazine hold: 
for the farm families into which it goes. If you can suggest a nan 
for the picture that name may really be the winning slogan. 

What do you really think of Successful Farming? How has it 
helped you or members of your family? How has it contributed t 
the happiness and comfort of your family? What do your neighbors 
think of Successful Farming? What worth while money-making ‘ 
money-saving ideas have you seen in Successful Farming? 

This doesn’t look hard, does it! What you have in your mi: 
right now may be just the slogan we want, and the one that w 
win the first cash prize. Write a half dozen slogans that occur 
to you, then select the best one and send it tous. There are going 
to be many winners. And the judges are just as likely to select your 
slogan as that of someone else if it possesses real merit. 


READ THE NEXT PAGE CAREFULLY 
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a Successful Farming Slogan 


A report of the Contest with names of winners will be published in the 
first available number of Successful Farming after the close of the Contest. 


Can You Suggest a Name for This Picture? 
It May Help You Write a Winning Slogan. 


robably have a of our Reward Zé 
you "i. your hasan, I met soa? gladly > 
send youone. Use the coupon below. TAP UPAFD RASA EB TOU! 
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By all means, send your 
slogan NOW. If you want to 


for one of the larger priz 
pA ng espe one with 
you wish 


your slogan; or, 
send them letee sane time 
before a aah. by guaran- 
tee you al pay in premi- 
ums for all subscriptions you 





A Successful Farming Family Group 
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1 at 
ful Farming wi 
next best will be awarded second prize, etc. 


2nd. Write your slogan on a piece of plain 
paper with no other writing except your name 
nd address and date. ’ 


ceive 
whether or not it 
for subscriptions. 


regul -4 “4 
2 years, 70 cents; 3 years, $1. Subscriptions must 
pe. { people who live on farms, who own farm 
Cc 


i] 


Conditions of this Grand Offer 


The Slogan best adapted to Success- 
be awarded first prize, the 


Your slogan will re- 
absolutely just and fair consideration 
i accompanied by an order 


rd. Subscriptions that are sent to us in con- 
offer must be paid for at our 


interested in f 


or who are ‘arming. 
anadian and foreign subscriptions not 


ines, C 
nted. 

h. The slogan must not contain more than 
words and may or may not contain the words 


Successful Farm: 


Sth. Judges of this contest will be J. R. Capps, 


’ and Vara H. 


ishier of the Iowa National Bank of Moines, 


No one 


6th connected with Successful Farm- 
, no one living in the city of Des Moines, no 


fessional advertising 


iblisher, and one 

on agency or news dealer, will 
r this contest. 

ith. This contest ins March 15th and ends 
28th, 1921. All 


and subscriptions 
ibseriptions are sent) must be received in 
pos’ een those two 
. both inclusive. Slogan and su 

may be sent separately and on ‘erent 
s, if desired. 


In case of a tie, a prize of equal value will 
warded to each of those concerned in the tie. 


Subscriptions that you send us in con- 
on with this Slogan Contest Offer will also 
t to your credit for Merchandise Rewards or 

ims which may select from our Reward 

Offer Circulars issued by us and 

tive during the Contest. Your premiums 
© seat you just as soon as you select » 

















In the picture above, you will note father is ‘reading up” on some of the 


big farm problems that have been bothering him. 
he gets from Successful Farming is reliable. 


He knows the information 
Mother is making a dress from a 


pattern she got from Successful Farming. 
James, who is in the pelea See of the Consolidated School, is getting 


some pointers from last’ month’s 


uccessful Farming for an essay that 


e has 


to read on graduation day. Sister Bess is giving the rest of the folks a taste 


of some of the candy 
made it for her beau). 


e from a Successful Farming recipe. 


(Maybe she 


Grandmother — knits, but a glance around the family circle recalls to her 


the days when 
visitor in her own home. 


Little Bobbie is working out the Successful Farming Children’s Puzzle. 
She's only five—not old enough toread much. But how she enjoys that 
the other pictures in an old copy of the paper. Truly Successful 


Queen of the Home! 
beautiful colored cover page a 
Farming is a magazine for the entire farm f 


uccessful Farming, then a mere infant, was an ever welcome 


And Mary Louise— 


Send Your Slogan Now 
After studying,the picture above, write a number of slogans, select the best one and send it 
to us with the coupon at theright. Send a number of subscriptions or not as you choose, but 
a few subscriptions will greatly increase the amount of your prize as a winner. 


Liberal Rewards for Subscriptions 


Remember, you are sure of receiving 
worth-while merchandise rewards for what- 
ever subscriptions you send us. You may 
select your rewards from our Premium 
Reward Book or other Reward Offer cir- 
culars that may be issued by us during the 
period covered by this contest. 


Get Clutch Pencil Extra as 
Reward for Promptness 


A nicxel-plated Clutch Pencil with Clip 
like the one sh own here will be sent, post- 
paid, as areward for promptness to every- 
one who sends a slogan according to the 
rules of the contest, within ten days after 
receiving our offer, if the slogan is accom- 

anied by two or more subscriptions to 
‘arming. The pencil be sent 

in addition to whatever premiums you may 
earn, and the subscriptions will also count to 
your credit for the cash prizes here offered. 


Successtul Farming 
oines, Iowa. 


USE THIS COUPON 








Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

I wish to enter your Slogan Contest. En- 
closed is my slogan on a piece of paper with 
my name and and date. 

(Put acheck mark in the square below if 
Ee afree copy of our 24-page Reward 


‘= Send me your 24-page Reward Book from 
which I am to select my merchandise 
rewards for subscriptions. 
(Check below if ycu send subscriptions.) 
‘a I am also enclosing $ for. 
subscriptions to Successful Farming. Send 
me the Clutch Pencil according to your offer. 





Name 





— 
P. O. 





R. F. D State 


S. F. 4-213 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This devartment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expres by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





WOULD GO VISITING 

I always read 8. F. and recommend it to farmers 
whom I think should be readers. I see so many 
farms that the owners think are up to date, but 
are really only one-half to one-fourth what they 
should be, if the owner only knew how to make the 
improvements. If there could be a movement 
started to stimulate correspondence and exchange 
of visits by farmers of various sections of the coun- 
try, it would be a step in the right direetion. The 
exchange of visits might be encouraged by a peri- 
odical hke yours starting a column headed, “You 
Are Invited.”” For example, a farmer in Nebraska 
could invite a farmer of Oklahoma or Texas to 
exchange visits with him, or vice versa. I often 
suggest to prosperous farmers that they take a 
trip to some of the other states and exchange ideas, 
etc., with farmers there. This would give them a 
better viewpoint and the formulating of better 
methods would doubtless be the result. This sug- 
gestion is made with the hope of it being of some 
use to you in promoting such a department.— 
H. C 


LIKES NICHOLS’ LETTERS 

I (or we) cannot speak too highly of how much 
we think of Mr. Nichol’s letters of Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands. Not only instructive, of greatest 
value, but so very entertaining that children can 
hardly wait for the next copy. I am sure that 
thousands and thousands of your readers think 
the same, but neglect to write, the same as I have 
heretofore. Please continue with the letters, also 
the rest of the many good things.—W. A. C. 


MRS. OPTIMIST WRITES 

I never broke in on writing before, but some of 
these calamity howlers make me sick. They kick 
on the price of corn. How about the price of eggs? 
Cut out selling corn and feed it, I lived on a farm 
in Nebraska when I was sixteen. Corn was that 
year three cents a bushel. My father went to town 
with a load and refused to sell at three cents and was 
called all kinds of a fool. He had some ground 
into meal and when the train for Omaha pulled in, 
I was put aboard with instructions to go and see a 
cousin about pigs. I went and bought fifty. We 
fed that three cent corn to steers and pigs and made 
good. This year I was up against it again here in 
Ohio. We had a $900 payment to make on our 
farm, only $300 of monéy coming in from our corn 
and oats. Well, we did not sit down and cry. 
We sold all our oats at seventy-five cents, my hus- 
band took that money and bought good milk cows, 
and sold the milk. We have our payment ready and 
cows left. I have not had a new thing to wear. 
My childrén have worn rags, but some day they 
will have a home and we will not be in the poor- 
house. My hens set my table. 

Don't sit down and cry. Get up and hustle 
Don't put your faith in one crop. Look around 
and if there is no market, make one. There is no 
excuse on earth for anyone not making a living. 
I had a girl help me last summer. She had to have 
$10 shoes; I never have yet paid over $5 and won't. 
Come back to earth. We can't all be rich and I 
don't want to be. I want a home and a place to 
bring up my boys in peace and the fear of God. 
Money is not all. Work is the greatest blessing 
God ever gave to man and thrice blessed are you if 
you can work in the pure air on a farm. I lived in 
the city sixteen years, but was glad to get back to 
the farm and I make my friends, whose husbands 
are in their stores and offices all day, envy me with 
all my hard work. My cellar is full of every good 
thing to eat. I raised them myself, too. Last year 
I planted, cared for, and sold $75 worth of lima 
beans and have all I want to use canned. I expect 
to raise double that this year. Let's all be Ameri- 
cans and forget hard times. My ancestors helped 
make this country; I am going to help save it.— 
E. B. A., Ohio. 


ENTHUSIASTIC COUNTRY GIRL 

After reading the two articles in your paper on, 
“The Place for the Ideal Home,” I can’t help but 
write you. I think the first article written by the 
first farmer's wife was surely not written by one 
who reall: loves the farm. While the second one 
surely was and I appreciate it very much 

My mother having died almost two years ago, 
I am keeping house in her place for a family of seven 
including myself I love the country, chickens, 
garden, flowers, animals, birds and all the other 
beautiful things in the country. I like to raise 
chickens, work in the garden and even milk cows 
But I do not milk. My brothers and father help 
me in the garden and with the chickens and once in 
a great while I help a little in the field and enjoy 
it very much. I do most all the sewing; all the} ak- 


ing, washing and other things that come’ up. 
Sometimes I have someone to turn the washing 
machine and sometimes I do not. I have stayed in 
town some to go to school and also worked in town 
We lived in town three months one winter and I 
sure was thankful every time when I could get back 
to the farm. 





I love God's big outdoor world, but I do think 
we housekeepers who live on the farm are entitled 
to and should have just as many modern con- 
veniences as the ones who live in the city. I also 
believe if farm women would demand it they would 
get them the same as city women. I hear of so 
many boys and girls wanting to live in town so they 
can go to the “movies.” I do not think the movies 
are a fit place to spend so much of one’s time. 
prefer a friend to visit with or a good book to read 
any time to a picture show. I also love to be alone 
with my thots part of the time. Of course, I have 
battles to fight, but who does not? Thank Mrs. 
F. H. for her article on “Mountains and Molehills.’ 
—From One Who Loves the Farm. 


FAVORS STAYING DRY 

As to prohibition, in my estimation it is the 
greatest blessing ever bestowed upon this country 
and my only regrets are that it did not come forty 
years ago am not a prohibitionist, I like a drink 
of good whiskey or beer or wine as well as any . 
and sincerely hope that some day we will be able 
to have it in our homes if we so desire, but God 
forbid that the public drinking places be ever 
allowed to flourish again. We have raised a family 
of five children, there has never been a time when 
there was not liquor of some kind in the ho it 
was never hid, the children were always allo a 
taste of it, whenever anyone else was having a drink, 
if they wanted it. None of them ever used it to 
any extent at all, so I make no lamentation because 
some of my own have been ruined by the use of 
alcohol. It is because of the good results I have 
seen come from the discontinuance of the public 
drinking places. And in my opinion if it were 
left to a popular vote of the people now prohibitieg 
would remain in force. 

H. M. M., Mo., says good-bye, he laments be- 
cause he thinks corn will never te worth anything 
again on account of prohibition. That was the 
scare crow they tried to work on the grape growers 
of California but grapes sold for three times as 
much per ton last year than ever before and buyers 
are now endeavoring to contract for this year’s 
we at = Righer price than they paid last year.— 

3. F. B., Cal. 


HOW DRY I AM 

I like your paper alright, but you are too dry. 
I won't work against my own interestand I am 
when I take your paper. The drys told us we 
would have no taxes to pay and a lot of other 
things. All I can see in their game is graft; anyone 
ean bribe any revenue agent. I find that there was 
over 20,000,000 bushels of rye used to make booze 
and about 100,000,000 bushels of corn used. Now 
this is on our hands and there is just as much 
booze made as ever in the way of drugs. I want 
my beer as I am a hard worker and have never had 
an officer put bis hands on me. Most of us farmers 
want beer; that is those who work, and I hope the 
new pew coming in power will give us our beer 
and light wines. People who work want steam, 
and beer and light wines are steam. If we don't 
get it we won't work, so when your paper comes 
down to where it should come, granting the farmer 
his wishes in regards to light wines and beer, I will 
take your paper and it will always be welcome in 
our house.—A. H. 8., Ohio. 

Comment: How changed is the tax issue! The 
wets always said that the saloon tax relieved us of 
a great burden. This man is going to be out of 
work a long while, and while loafing will not have 
8. F. to read. Too bad.—Editor. 


NOT AFRAID OF CANADA 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the exceed- 
ingly capable manner in which you have handled 
the subject of the Great Lakes Tide Water route, 
in your article published in the January issue of 
your magazine. 

I believe nothing else has been written which 
states so clearly and so completely the attitude of 
the midwestern farmer towards the proposed water 
way. It will be largely thru the cooperation of such 
organs of opinion, as 8. F. tha®sufficient influence 
will be brought to bear upon congress to force thru 
the legislation necessary for this route.—H. B. W., 


Mich. comnninnnipaguiie 
“PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES” 

1 have just read that letter from L. E. M. of 
Ohio, regarding the bonus for service men and 
women. He hits the bull’s eye squarely in the 
middle. Yes, it is shocking to think of the apprecia- 
tion we received when we came home; not much 
like that which we received when we started away, 
was it L. E. M.? So long as our lives were deciding 
whether our people back home should remain free 
or whether they should become German slaves 
we were saints, lauded to the skies and worshipped 
more than God, Himself. While danger threatened 
nothing was good enough for the soldier, he was of 
supreme importance, but after the necessity for 

rotection passed, what then? If he was lucky and 
Ris former employer was just he could step into his 
old job, otherwise he could roam the streets, penni- 
less or nearly so, waiting for something—anything 
to turn up that would tide him over until he 
could get on his feet. In the meantime, he could 
watch those who were not men enough to fight 
pulling down unbelievable wages and flaunting 
their extravagance in his face, while he, in many, 
many instances, knew not where his next meal was 
coming from. 

At last he appealed to congress for a bonus— 
did you hear that howl from Washington?—that, 
dear boy, was the answer. ‘““There is not money 
enough in the United States treasury to pay the 
bonus.” 
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_ Did we then fight in vain? Did we offer o, 
lives to save our nation, only to return and find 
our country, the greatest and wealthiest in the 
world, bankrupt? This leads one to wonder, that 
if there should be a war tomorrow, 
men were needed in a hurry, could a way be found 
to finance the undertaking? In a case like that. i 
we made a very thoro examination of that cd: pleted 
treasury, we might find something that had bee, 
overlooked and the war could go on as before. 

But after all is said and done, we are nothing by 
little tin soldiers and as stch we must not ask fop 
anything nor accept anything only as a dow would 
accept a bone from his master.—M. E. 7 

Comment: Soldiers themselves shunned th 
hero worship when they got back. They wanted 
to forget. They wanted to drop the subject of war. 
So do not blame the pople too severely for being 
courteous enough to quit making a fuss over the 
soldiers. We now Have peace troubles. The good 
soldier fights peace battles as bravely as war !attles 
He sets a splendid example of endurance.— [:ditor. 


CAN’T SEE STRAIGHT 

This is to inform you that you can cance! my 
subscription. You had a write-up in your paper 
advocating a canal thru lakes by way of St. Law. 
rence river, this country to stand part of the ey. 

nse, and over — domain. . a, after we 

ave pegged years experience of British friend. 
ship, I consider it a foolish idea for any one*t 
spend money, or help to build a house on some other 
man’s property. I believe in America first: ti 
British in Britain After helping the: 
the hot soup, helping them with men and money, 
they have all the nerve not nye sf their interest 
and just lately pass rumors to or cancellations 
of the entire war debt. If we would help them build 
the canal, in five years they would claim our share 
for rent. I may be wrong but, in my opinion, any- 
one advocating more connection with the British, 
I believe to be no true American. » I would con- 
sider myself foolish to support any paper advocat- 
ing euch as was in that article. So please cancel 
my subscription. I should think it would be much 
better for American interests to advocate a water- 
way from Chic thru the Illinois river and on to 
New Orleans.—J. H. 8., Ill. 

Comment: We might move the St. Lawrence 
river over into the United States so as to relieve the 
fears of this man! Or, we can go on paying millions 
of excessive freight. We have never any trouble 
with Canada and the border is not fortified. This 
man is not so much pro-American as he is anti- 
British, hence his fears of Canada. Canada will 
pay-as much for this improvement as we. It 
would cement our friendship.—Editor. 





DEMOCRATS PASS THIS BY! 

As I see it, America can't have prosperity unless 
the American farmer is prosperous. Everything 
within the North American shores depends upon 
the prosperity of agriculture. The present and 

ast administrations have done all they could to 
kil farm prosperity and they have protected union 
labor in every move possible. The American farm- 
er is competing with every nation that is an exporter 
of food stuff. Canada has dumped her whole 
wheat and flax crop here; Argentina her wheat, 
corn, wool and meat; Australia her wool and meat; 
Denmark her butter supply; China her eggs; and 
Japan her So what can the American farmer 
doe We are paying very much the highest wages 
of any nation on earth and then the government 

rsistently allows all other nations to dump their 
ood stuff onto the American market and drive the 
American farmer out of business and to the poor- 
house. All other business must follow the American 
farmer to the poorhouse; sooner or later it must 
come, and you will see by another winter that times 
are much worse than they are now in all lines of 
industry. The farmer cannot and will not be 4 
purchasing power on the market. I shall seed my 
farm down to grasses and ture as I can’t produce 
food stuff at a loss. As long as I can remember 
the Democrats have always hollered to take the 
tariff off, that we need no protection. We must 
compete with the Chinaman, the Jap and all 
others. Without agriculture we need no railroads, 
no manufacturing, no mills and no mines. We can 
just as well move to other shores to make our homes 

o kill agriculture we must kill all other industry 
—T. D. P., Minn. 


NOT A BIT SCARED 

Don't think I am seared; I am not and have not 
been. I went thru one reconstruction period 
looked for this. The time to be se: was going 
up the incline, not after starting down. The 
farmer that had a few thousand bushels of old corn 
on hand in 1917 and 1918 did not stop to figure up 
what it cost to raise his corn = bushel those 
years, but 1920 crop must be gured up. rhe 
years 1917 and 1918 was the time to pick up the 
pebbles to check 1920's career. I have lived thru 
the period of class legislation and in a general way 
it was a curse to this country. I have been opposed 
to class legislation many years and am still opp: sed 
to it. I ask no favors over my fellow man. | am 
satisfied. I saved enough on the upclimb to buy 
my shoes and shirts and a few other moceasarie’, 
and pay for the war bonds I bought. I am satisfie 
and thank God the world is all right, and bless your 
heart, Mr. Editor, I am awfully glad I am well and 
living on the old globe and hope to stick to her 8 
number of years yet to come. at we most PD 
l things; and, economy 


is equality and justice in al 
in all things. —W. H. M., Iowa. 
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Laced Educator for a young miss, in all leathers. 


Made for Five-toed Feet 








AN your feet ever be healthy in a shoe shaped 
as though it assumed your feet had but three 
or four toes? 


The Educator, made in the shape of your 
natural five-toe foot, lets your bent foot bones 
uncrumple restfully. 


Yes—-uncrumple—for narrow pointed shoes 
crumple up your bones, blister your skin and start 
corns, form bunions, break down arches and cause 
ingrowing nails. 

Don’t go another day enduring this unnecessary 
torture. Get your feet into restful Educators—now. 


And start your children’s feet right—put them 
into these good-looking shoes that “let the feet 
grow as they should”. 

There are Educators for everybody—men, 


women and children—at the Educator store in 
your town. Go there with the children today. 





RICE & HUTCHINS 








Write for 
nt Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


A little book full of surprising 
* * information about care of the 
Free. Send now. 


18 High Se, Boston, Mave FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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10 Reasons 
Why You’ll Like the 
Quick-Lite Lantern 


300 Candle Power of wonder- 
ful pure-white light that is brighter 
than 20 old style oil lanterns, 

2 Lights With Matches. Makes 
its own gas from common motor 
gasoline. 

No Wicks to Trim—No Chim- 
neys to Wash. No dripping oil. 
Nosmoky dimness, no soot, noodor. 

4 Won't Blow Out in Wildest 
Storm. Has wind-proof and rain- 
proof mica globe with reflector. 

5 Can't Spill Fuel or lode, 
even if tipped over. Can't be filled 
while lighted. 

6 Chea to Use. Gives more 
than 40 hours brilliant service on a 
gallon of fuel. 


7 Built of Brass; Simple in 
Construction. Inspected, tested 
and guaranteed. Standard price— 
Style LQ-327 in U. S. $7.50; west of 
Rockies, $8.00; in Canada $10.00. 
Always Ready for any job, any 

8 night. More than a million Quick- 
Lites nowin use. Every owner an 
enthusiastic booster. 

g Finest Light for night hauling, 
plowing. harvesting, feed grind- 
ing, fruit packing, road grading, 
repair work, building, d.tching, etc. 

7 rt] 20,000 Dealers Sell Quick- 

Lite Lanterns, Lamps and 
Lighting Plants. If yours can't 
supply you, write our nearest 
Factory Branch, Dept, SF 30 


TheColeman LampCo. 


Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
LosAngeles Atlanta Chicago 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 








ESIDES ribbons for the best Berk- 
shires and medals for the most per- 
fect Percherons, the last Kansas 

state fair offered a silver trophy for the 
fittest family of the human race. And, 
as befits a state whose main industry is 
agriculture, a farm family was found to 
be the fittest. This was the family of 
Ford Robinette, of Shawnee county. 

The trophy family was determined as 
the result of a “fitter families” or eugenics 
contest, the pu of which is indicated 
by the slogan, “Fitter Families for Future 
Firesides.”” In this contest, children, 
adults and entire families were carefully 
scored and judged. They were appraised 
as present or future fathers and mothers, 
just as livestock is rated, according to its 
value to the breed. This was accom- 
plished | means of a carefully arranged 
system of questions, tests and measure- 
ments which completely invoiced the 
physical, mental and hereditary qualifi- 
cations of each entrant. 

Briefly stated, the examinations con- 
sisted of the heredity history of the indi- 
vidual, various psychological and mental 
tests; a thoro ohostea! examination; spe- 
cial examination of the sight, hearing 
and teeth, and several laboratory tests. 
For one adult to pass thru the entire 
procedure required about three hours. 

The examining was dene on the fair 

nds, ina small building that formerly 

used a commercial exhthit. This was 
divided into a series of eight rooms, in 
which the physicians and specialists made 
their respective examinations. Including 
the assistants, the examining staff was 
composed of eighteen persons, amon 
whom were several specialists of hig 
standing. The women and children were 
examined by women physicians. 

In planning these examinations, the 
aim was to make them as constructive 
as possible. Accordingly, as the phy- 
sicians examined each person they in- 
terpreted their findings and results, so 
that to the entrants the contest was made 
decidedly worthwhile from the sfand- 
point of the health information obtained. 
As a conservative estimate, it is believed 
that the same tests and examinations as 
those given in the contest, which was 
without entry fee, would have cost, if 
made in private practice by doctors of 
the same skill and standing, from fifty 
to one hundred dollars a person. The 
contest was in no sense a clinic, however, 
and no persons obviously ill were ad- 
mitted. 

More persons desired the examinations 
than the staff could haadle. As the em- 
phasis was placed on the family entries, 
these received first consideration. A 
| total of one hundred and forty men, wom- 
| en and children 





|} were examined. 

| Twenty-five 

| families, com- 

prising one a 

| cd 
hundred and vs 









ES ri oes 


Family of Ford Robinette, winners of first place in the better families contest. 
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FARM FAMILY FITTEST 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


one of the individuals, competed for the 
silver ar. Five of the one hundred 
and one failed to complete their examj. 
nations, so received no score. (Of the 
remaining ninety-six, forty-five were pay. 
ents, one was a grandmother, and fifty 
were children. : 

The entrants were scored A, B, ©, o; 
below—A indicating a grade of from % 
to 100, B from 80 to 90, and C from 79 
to 80. No member of the twenty-tiye 
families received a score below B; fort, 
received this grade, while fifty-six were 
in the “‘A” class. 

Every Grade A entrant received 
medal given by United States Senator 
Arthur Capper. To each person com- 
pleting his or her examination, the Kan- 
sas state board of health also gave g 
health certificate, officially certifying 
the grades obtained. The trophy, which 
was to be awarded the family receiving 
the highest grades for all its members, 
was given by Governor Henry J. Allen. 

For this prize, the sweepstakes of the 
eugenics contest, the scores of three fami- 
lies tied. It was decided, therefore, to 
award the trophy to the one having the 
most members. This gave it to the 
Ford Robinette family, in which are three 
children. Each of the other families 
consisted ef the parents and one child. 

The Rebinettes live on a farm which 
thas been the family home fourteen years 
Mr. Robinette comes of a long-lived 
family. All four of his grandparents 
lived to the late eighties and nineties 
His father died from an accident at the 
age of seventy-six. His mother is living, 
being eighty-eight years old. As a young 
man he taught school several years. Be- 
fore marrying, Mrs. Robinette also was a 
teacher. 

Lois, the eldest of the children, is 
eighteen years old and a sophomore in 
saben. She is very active in student 
activities, and has won several scholar- 
ships and scholastic honors. Mamie, 
fifteen, is a junior in high school, while 
Ivan, twelve, is a freshman. 

None of the Robinette family have 
suffered from serious illness. They are 
fond of outdoor life and live temperately. 
No intoxicants, not even tea or coffee, 
ever have found their way into the Robin- 
ette home. They are members of a 
Topeka church, and have done consider- 
able religious and social work in their 
community. 

This contest; which is believed to be 
the first attempt of its kind, was held 
under the direction of Dr. Florence Brown 
Sherbon, chief of the division of child 
hygiene, Kansas state board of health. 
<iding her, as assistant superintendent, 
was Mrs. Mary T. Watts of Lowa, origin- 
ator of the baby health contests. Toa 
degree, the eugenics contest may be con- 









sidered an outgrowth of the “‘better babies” 
movement, as it applies 
the principle of the peri- 
odical health examination 
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|Columbia 


|. ao Grafonola 


“Here’s Daddy with Some 
New Columbia Records!” 


Any home is twice as happy with a Columbia Grafo- 
nola. It opens up to all the family all the fairyland 
of music, from the latest popular song hits and the 
gayest modern dances to the most melodious ballads 
and the prettiest lullabies. Daddy’s welcome is re- 
doubled when he brings home new Columbia Records. 

The exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop 
puts the Grafonola in a class by itself. Wéith this in- 
valuable improvement there’s nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start your Grafonola and it plays and 
stops itself. Never stops before it should. Always 
stops at the very end. Dependable. Invisible, Silent. 
Exclusive. When you spend your good money for a 
phonograph, get a modern instrument. 
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Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $835 up to $2109 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N this Library of 200,000 volumes, 
study the world’s great philos- 
ophers and physicians of tomorrow. 


Everything is done to aid them in 
their quest for learning; even the 
material equipment of the institution 
is poe mo important. In 
the L eng 4 ee es lighting is im- 
| perative. SoHartshornShade Rollers 
| were selected—the builders found 
| 





Tt: ae 


that only through Hartshorn’s per- 
fect shade service could dependable 
: light control be obtained. 





found—as do countless others 
business office and 
“Hartshorn” asso- 


| And they 
i in hotel and club, 


home—that the name 


ciated with Shades and Shade Rollers, 
is a guarantee of the elimination of all 
shade troubles. 








STEWART HARTSHORN Co. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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No ae Down 


BIS, eet pogooereos =tnyst Ambe rola, Edison’s 
Indegiroctibie ecards: vent 
your owa home 
this ff trial- money 
Write for taformation. - 


Write for Free Catalog 


Write for our free catalog for full information on | 
—F,- ar Ry Fred. out [cut cbeus this alia -* 

ft lasts. Write today —NOW oe 

*. K. BABSON, Edison Phono.Dists Dept.2514 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois } 








Genuine $100 Oliver Ty pewriters now $64. 
Brand new, le! t from fat 
tory to you you an Oliver for 
free t ] No own Keep ‘Mt or 
ret we wn it, pay us only 
4 hr 1ontl t » greatest type- 
wr bargain on earth. You save $36 Write 

today for full particu 

including our book 

10 Typewriter on the 
Far ? Then we wW 

nd 1 at Oliver for 
fr e trial. Write now. 


The OLIVER Tipewriter Omveaz 
3014 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Mt, 
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CHOICE CLIMBING VINES 
Aside from the annual climbers, per- 
manent vines should have a place on the 


grounds of every home. Among the best 
are the Boston ivy and Virginia creeper 
for stone or brick walls, and the Clematis 
paniculata, wistaria and trumpet vine 
for the trellis. 

Boston ivy and Virginia creeper are 
self-clinging to a rough surface like stone 
or the rough trunk of a tree. The foliage 
is beautiful, turning to a rich red when 
touched by frost. In middle latitudes, 
the leaves remain hanging till late in the 
season. The vines should be given a 
rough surface to cling to when quite 
small, as they will make little growth un- 
less supported. 

Clematis is one of the most profuse 
bloomers of all climbers, and in Septem- 
ber when the flowers are at their best the 
foliage is almost hidden by the sweet- 
scented flowers that hang in sprays of 


white. The wistaria is also a free bloomer 
and makes a thrifty vine with a large 
trunk. 


The most rampant grower of all climb- 
ers is the Japanese kudzu vine, running 
forty to fifty feet in one season and cover- 





‘the trumpet vine, 


| headed back. 
| dense growth, but the vine is not extremely 


| with good garden soil before the vine 


| having 


ing a trellis or other support in a short 
time. It will not cling to stone like the 
ivy, but is easily trained to a trellis. The 
vine is propagated from root sprouts or 
tubers. 

Dutchman’s pipe makes a very dense 
shade and scarlet trumpet vine is fine 
when grown against a dark background. 
Against red brick the scarlet flowers do 
not show up with sufficient contrast. 

Two vines especially, the wistaria and 
are often objected to 
on account of their tendency to cling to 
wood and cause it to decay—even growing 


| under shingles and starting a leak. Such 
| vines should not be 


allowed to reach the 
house wall or the roof, but should be 
trained on a strong trellis set two feet 
or more away from the wall. There will 
be no trouble from these vines if kept 
Clematis makes a heavy 


heavy and will not cause the trouble laid 
to the trumpet vine and wistaria. 
The best climbing roses are the Dorothy 


| Perkins, Garland and the crimson rambler. 
| These are always favorites, 


tho they do 
not complete the list of climbing roses. 

The climbing hydrangea is something 
new, but deserves to be better known. | 
When once established it grows quickly | 
and gives a very pleasing effect. Hall’s| 
honeysuckle is one of the best of the 
honeysuckles for covering the summer 
house or for a porch trellis, since it is a 
sturdy grower with a profusion of fra- 
grant blooms. 


The soil about a house foundation siieaid 
| ally is not of the best, 


and for that reason 
a deep trench or bed should be dug out 
and filled with well-rotted leaf thold mixed 


plants are set out.—H. F. G 
FLOWERS FOR THE BUSY FARM 
WOMAN 
Most farm women are very busy people 
the cAre of housework, garden, 
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would clear her skin 


“She would be a pretty girl, if it 
wasn’t forthat pimply, blotchy complex- 
ion!"® But the regular use of Resinol 
Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol 
Ointment, would probably make it clear, 
fresh and charming. Ifa poor skin is 
your handicap, begin using Resinol 
Soap and see how quickly it improves. 


Resinol Soap and Res 
Ointment are sold bya 
gists. For free sam 
each, write to Dept. $-R. Re 
inol, Baltimore, Md, 


10c to 25c a Day Pays 


Bor the ae 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mah 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, ; 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the sa 

Over 2 Years Tim« 
For this fine Period M 
18 mos.—2 yrs. on other 
popular modeis ( 
jent monthly payr 
Enjoy your Sympt 
while payi_g 

Plays All Kecoras 
Using steel needles. as 5 
phonola, Victor, Columbia 
Emerson.without expens 
extra attachments Patt 
or Edison Records with sap- 
phire or diamond poin'« 
Records 70c Postpaid 
Symphonola Records pla 
able on any phonograp! 
Contain bestof music. Get 
our latest Record list, and 
save money. 
Beautiful Book FREE 
Illustrates Symphonolas in 
natural colors. Full details 
prices, terms, constructi 
A postal quickly brings it 
Get “a copy NOW— It's 
FREE 


Larkin Ga \nc., Desk SSF-421, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wonderful Tailless Kite 


SEND FOR THIS KITE. 
It is 31 inches across, flies in 
the lightest wind, balances 
seg a tail. 
Send 10c coin or 


stamps, state how many acres yo 

























































chickens, cows, laundry work, and a 
dozen other things. Yet we all like flowers, | 
and should plan to grow at least a few 

f the easily grown ones, those giv ing out | 

most beauty for the least time and c are | f 
expended. Limited time and means make | 
t necessary that we select sorts that will | 
thrive and bloom with least care in the 


principals to make money during summer. 


father farms, whether or not he owns 

a tractor, if so what kind, if not is he thinking 
of buying one. Give his full name and address 
Dad will like to play with this kite too. Order 
today. Write plainly. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Tractor Industry 









¢ Home-Cannin¢ Profits 


TAHL CANNING OUTFITS mad 


in all sizes and prices. Cor 

plete line Canner Supplies 
Send today for catalog showing photographs act 
users in your locality. 












continue to 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells 
how Stammering and Stutte ing can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Sclentific Method in the world. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 42. Adelaiie, Detroit, Mich. 
in each state with cars to dem- 
onstrate publication for t 
Splendid chance for tea he 
Training fre« 
- — while you learn. $50 weekly and up. 
ndard Education s iety, 189 W. Madison St., Chic 


Thirty-five years experience Send 
model or sketch A opinion as ¢t 
patentability .Free’ Inventors Guid 


pio references and personal a yn assure best results 


Franklin. Hough, 516 Washington Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C 
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way of cultivation and water, which is 

often limited also. 

Almost any woman, no matter how 
nor how limited her time, may suc-| 

id have a glorious shower of bloom 


} 
| 
} 
| 


bhalsams, Phlox, verbenas, bachelor but- 
rkspur, scarlet sage, Chinese pinks, 
rgolds, and zinnias. For delicate 
red, and white grown together, cannot} 
be beaten. Then there is the hyacinth 
bean, and the moonflower, both of which 
e rank growers, and will soon hide any 
unsig Ay 
give a dense shade, well protected from 
the sun’s rays. If we wish to go further 
along the line of utility we may turn to 


the cucumber vine, or even to lima beans | 


for training over the kitchen porch, or 
the backyard fence. Either will noi only 


give dense shade, but will also give heavy | —==<=} 
The amount | 


vields of their fruit as well. 
of fruits which may be gathered from a 
single cucumber vine when planted in a 
barrel of rich earth, and watered liberally 
with kitchen waste water, is remarkable. 

For the woman with a permanent home 


the planting of the hardy perennials 
should find much favor. These may be 
had in a variety of color; they give a 
wealth of bloom, and thrive with almost 


no care except getting them started. They 
increase in size and beauty each year. 

When planting the flowers it is well to 
know the particular requirements of each, 
since some thrive only when planted where 
they have full sunshine while others like 
shady, or partially shaded locations. 
Portulaccas, verbenas, scarlet sage, nas- 
turtiums, marigolds, and “zinnias like the 
hot sun, and should be planted in the 
open yard. Pansies like partial shade, and 
thrive along the sides of the house; asters 


do best when protected from the sun in 
the heat of the day.“ Sweet peas should 
be planted as early as the soil can be 
worked. Dig a trench a foot deep, fill half 
full of rich soil, plant the seed, and cover 
lightly, drawing in the soil as the plants 
grow. Pansies, Chinese pinks, verbenas, 
and scarlet sage should be started in boxes 
very early in the spring. Portulaccas, 
verbenas, and bachelor buttons thrive, 
and bloom, better when soil is not too 
fertile. Most other plants delight in a 


rich, deep soil. I find well rotted manure 
one of the best fertilizers for most flowers. 


Leaf mold from the woods is also good. 
Shallow cultivation should be given after 
rains. Children enjoy working among the 


flowers, and by getting them interested in 
the work very little of the housewife’s 
time is required for the cultivation.— 
L. J. Y., Okla. 


SUFFRAGE RIGHT OF FOREIGN 
BORN WOMEN 

Will you kindly advise whether foreign 
born women whose husbands have been 
naturalized about twenty years, have to 
take out papers themselves before they 
can vote. I voted for years in Colorado 
without question but have been told here 
I must take out papers. I have read noth- 
ing to that effect but wish to make sure 
just what the law is on the subject. How 
many times must one register to vote? I 
registered four years ago aad have voted 
- almost everything since.—Mrs. S. W., 
Mont. 

Naturalization of a husband naturalizes 
us wife, rendering it unnecessary for her 
to take out papers before she can vote. 
She is entitl to vote without new 
registration under the same circumstances 


as anyone else. If she has been required 
© register she will probably find that it 
is on account of having failed to vote at 
some general election.—A. L. H. §. 





Several hundred manufacturers have 
incements in the advertising columns 
in this issue of Successful Farming. 


and beauty of bloom the cypress, | 


tly object from view, and will also | 


nmer long by planting any, or all, | | 
» old-time favorites, such as the! 
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and bed | 


The extra wide, floating dolly 
in the One Minute is best for 


clothes washing. It forces the 
hot, soapy water thru the 
clothes and takes out dirt, 
quickly and effectively. Then 
the second tub, equipped with 
disc, rinses them. The One 
Minute wringer, adjustable to 
four positions, wrings them 
from tub to tub and into the 
basket. One Minute cypress 
tubs hold the heat. The One 
Minute washes, rinses, wrings 
—a complete farm laundry. 


farm home electrically equipped. It 
rinsing and wringing by power and the extra tub adds but 


little more to the price you pay. 
Select a ONE MINUTE and you 
company who has successfully built mechanical washers for 
the farm trade for over 20 years. 
prove the merits of the One Minute. 
Write today for a free copy of our booklet, “Clothes 
Wasbing and Dry Cleaning Secrets,” 





for Rea/ Washings 


It takes a washer of capacity to handle the Mon- 
day wash job on the farm—a washer capable of 
washing heavy work clothes equally as well as table 


inens. 
One Minute Twin Tub—two washers in one. 


ONEMINER 
The One Minute Twin Tub Washer—a real farm laundry—is 
as much better adapted for big farm washings as a touring 


car is better than a roadster for a large family. 
in two models, one for use with engine power and one for the 


The washer for the farm is the 


It is made 


oes your washing, 


get a washer built by a 


A million satisfied users 


and catalog 


of all models of One Minute Wasbers. 


ONE MINUTE MFG. CO., 231 4th St., NEWTON, IOWA 











**T Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner 
testify over 100,000 people 
who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS 
and ORGANIC AIL- 
MENTS of WOMEN AND 
MEN. Develops erect, grace- 
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ful figure. : Chil- 
Brings restful relief, com- a area 

fort, ability to do things, wae 

health and strength. Also 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, ete., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. National Body Brace Co. 
378 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


3 Big Profits nHoney 














| or ¢ £- 09 Keepbees! Easy, interesting, profit- 
| Za c. Ecec---|| ablel Honey production pays 
ib c,-_-c—*.@| from the start, Send for Lewis bee 


cele, Rannr Lge 15 > gg henl 
anne) every question. “iowa” entae 

log and distributor's name free. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Box 23, Watertown, Wisconsin 


TS WONDER MONEY MAKERS 

ENDE = mend leaks instantly in all atensils hot 
water bags,etc Insert and tighten. 10¢ &25¢ 
a package postpaid Free Sample to Agents 
Collette Mfg.Co.,Bx209Amsterdam.N.Y 




































NOW! Save Money! 





Buy Direct-From-Our-Factory and 
you will find it easier to solve High- 
Cost-of-Living problems. We can 


save you money on that Range—Pipe- 
less Furnace—Combination Coal-and- 
Gas Range you need. 


Cash or Easy Payments 
— 2. Take 10 Mos. 
1 or1Yr.to Pay 


It also presents mon- 
ey-saving offers on 
Kitchen Kabinets, Re- 
frigerators, Paint, Roof- 
ing, Cream Separators, 
Furniture and many oth- 





DW Cellet iteVsus) 
eases Direct to You 


BUY WHOLESALE 
your COFFEE insta. cors 
from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10cper pound 
We Pay Parcel Post. We sell only High Grade Coffee and Tea 
Send for our Money-Saving Price List. or better still 
Send $1.45 for 6 ibs. JEVNE’S ECONOMY COFFEE 
or $1.56 for 6 Ibs. JEVNE’S EXCELLO COFFEE 
or H 70 for 6 ibs. JEVNE’S SPECIAL COFFEE 
or $1.80 for 6 Ibs. JEVNE'S PERFECTION COFFE 
JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialist 
Dept. 10, 2855-57 W. MADISON ST., CHICACO, ILL. 
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My Soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Searlet and gold and blue; 

And at her shoulders sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker thru. 


Oh, folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, And, folk whose earth-stained looks I hate, 


My dull and foolish face— _ Why may I not divine : 
Can ye not see my Soul flash down, Your Souls, that must be passionate, 
A singing flame in space? Shining and swift, as mine? 


So runs three stanzas of Fannie Stearns Davis’ little poem called 
“Souls."" How many of us can speak with such assurance of our own 
souls? 

The world over, from the days when Eve fashioned garments from 
fig leaves, to the present, a woman turns to the consideration of clothes 
as naturally as a flower turns to the light. From the lady of fashion to 
the charwoman who scrubs her floor the subject is one of perennial and 
absorbing interest. The latest fashion magazine rivals literary or 
scientific periodicals and “best sellers." A bargain counter or a sales 
catalog is irresistible. A new embroidery design arouses her enthusiasm 
and incites emulation. Soft and richly colored fabrics or beautiful 
jewels fill her with rapture. No Sse Sens of time or money is be- 
grudged in the acquisition of beautiful things with which to clothe the 
body. The degree of her success, to be sure, varies greatly, from the 
cheap and flimsy finery of the slums to the rich and costly raiment of 
the wealthy, from the tawdriness of the vulgar to the exquisite taste of 
the refined, from the old-fashioned clothes of some dear white-haired 
woman to the latest importations from Paris. 

How strange it is, on taking thought, that with all this passion for 
clothes, the soul's apparel is a matter of indifference compared with the 
importance of a well clad body! She who spends days over the choice 
or construction of a gown or piece of lingerie gives never a thought to 
the requirements of the soul, nor to the preparation of suitable apparel 
to replace the dull, shabby, and ill-fitting garments allotted to its use. 
It is not given to every woman to clothe her body in costly garments, 
but to each, by the grace of God and her own efforts, it is given to secure 
for the soul beautiful things of “scarlet and gold and blue,”’ and of 
“fine linen, bright and pure;” to fashion them day by day, sometimes 
with joy, often with tears, of such material as comes to hand. Kindly 
words and gracious deeds; abstinence from unkind gossips; self-sacri- 
fice; helping the helpless; courage in face of disappointment; self- 
control under anger and irritation—of such as these are woven the gar- 
ments which beautify and glorify the soul. 

There is another phase of the subject to be considered. Does not the 
well dressed woman often scorn her neighbor because of the “‘stiff gray 
gown,” unmindful that it hides a sou! beautiful in bright and shining 
raiment? It is only those who themselves have woven suitable gar- 
ments for their own souls, who have the power to divine the same in 
“folk whose earth-stained looks,’’ or old-fashioned gowns, are delusive. 

A plain, gaunt, gray-haired woman of fifty died recently in a farm- 
ing community in a western state. For thirty years she had struggled 
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SPECIAL Furniture of 
Karpen making in noted 
Public Buildings. Splen- 
did Karpen-fitted Pull- 
mans on Limited trains. 
Karpen furniture in the 
lounges.and guest rooms 
of Luxurious Hotels, 


Clubs and Lodges. 








Above all, Karpen fur- 
niture, graceful, durable, 
comfortable, in count- 
less American homes, 
for skilled craftsmen 
and modern methods 
have made possible the 
creation of this splen- 





€$2$99 960404960006 


UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCE LAWS 

For years thinkers and students of 
social conditions have been trying to 
direct general opinion toward a demand 
for Federal regulation of marriage and 
divorce law in the. United States. At 
present we have fifty different sets of 
laws regurding these most important of 
human relations and their interpretation 
leads to fraud, complications and the in- 
fringement of marital and property 
rights of women and children. 

One state refuses to grant divorce for 
certain misdemeanors; another state does 
not. It is the same with marriage, and 
in addition there are a variety of re- 
marriage laws. 

Here is a brief summary of some of the 
extremes: In many states one does not 
need to be a resident to o})tain a marriage 
license. In Tennessee little boys and girls 
of twelve and fourteen years may marry 
at these childish ages with their parents’ 
consent, and in twenty-one other states 
girls of fourteen and fifteen may marry 


against poverty, ill-health, overwork. Her home was without con- 
veniences or comforts; her clothes old-fashioned, and wholly inadequate 

from your standpoint and mine. But she was always cheerful, || 
utterly unselfish, a kind neighbor, a wise and loving wife and mother. 
What mattered the homely garments of one whose soul was clothed in 
such beautiful raiment?—Frances L. Smith. 
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with their parents’ consent. About the 


| only restrictions to be found are against 


the mentally unfit marrying and unions 
between the black, or yellow and white 
races. 

After these unguided and youthful 
mistakes are made, there are all sorts of 
divorce laws attempting to prevent their 
correction. 

For instance, in South Carolina no 
divorce is granted. In New York infi- 
delity constitutes the only unds for 
divorcee, and that for actual residents. 
This is one extreme. Here is the other: 
In two western states, one who is a resi- 
dent for six months may obtain a divorce 
for any one of seven causes, and in Wash- 
ington state there are some eight or ten 
grounds on which divorce is granted, 
with the provision for ‘additional charges 
which the court shall deem sufficient,” 
after a residence of one year. The other 
states range all the way between these 
extremes. 

As a consequence of this divergent 


state legislation, people move back and | 


did furniture at prices 
within the reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Dept. E, Chicago or New 
York for the illustrated 
booklet “Friendly Furniture” 


KARPEN 


FURNITURE 
This trade mark on every piece 
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forth from one state to another to marry, 
or take @ cross-continental tour to len- 
ent states to divorce and remarry, often 
only to find when litigation arises later in 
qnother state that the marriage or di- 
yoree is void, and that children of the 
ynion are considered ill.gitimate and 
deprived of their property rights. 

it is with the hope of bringing order 
in this chaotic condition that a joint 
resolution is now before con to the 
effect that the constitution amended 
congress power to establish and 
by appropriate legislation uni- 
divorce laws thruout 


to give 
enforce DY 
form marriage an 
the states. : 

Federal tion is advocated by 
some of the ablest men and women in 
the country and by many national or- 

nizations. The Mothers’ congress, 
the National Federation of Women’s 
dubs and the International committee 
on Marriage and Divorce, which includes 
representative men and women from all 
professions, are standing back of it, and 
now that women have the vote it is hoped 
they will take an active part in forcing 
this legislation so vitally affecting them. 

The adoption of such an amendment 
would make it a less difficult matter for 
the ‘people to work for laws fostering 
the highest American ideals of marriage, 
to guard against and eliminate fra-id, 
and to protect the marital and property 
rights of our citizens at home and abroad. 
International agreement. regarding mar- 
riage and divorce is sadly needed, but it 


js practically impossible with such chaos 
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existing at home. 


Marriages of the right kind need to be 


enc raged 


eed to be prevented. When a divorce 
is granted, it should be recognized in 
every state, and a remarriage, if allowed, 
should stand in every state.—V. H. P. 


BUYING A STOCK OF STOCKINGS 

I find that buying a half or quarter 
dozen of the same kind of hose for each 
member of the family is much more con- 
venient and eeqnomical than to have so 
many different kinds. I then match the 
worn ones and the good ones separately. 
In this way one does not have one bad 
stocking and one good one for state oc- 
casions. A woman can wear the worst ones 
in the morning while doing her housework. 
Then, again, if one finds that a stocking 
has dropped a stitch while on, the wearer 
has to remove only one stocking because 
she has others of the same kind. Often a 
good stocking goes to waste because there 
is no other to match it. 

Here is an old trick, but many mothers 
know nothing about it. That is to cut off 
a boy’s stocking at the ankle and turn it 
round so that the thin or darned place 


and protected after they} 
are made, and those of the wrong kind} 





at the knee goes underneath where it does | 
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not show and where there is no wear. 
Whip the cut parts over and over neatly. 
—Mrs. F. C. 
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BABY HANDS 
Dimpled and white are my baby’s hands, 
(nd lovely are they to me, 
[ clasp them tight, in great delight, 
Chat such baby hands should be. 
A d I feel, when my fingers with tiny strength 
rhey clutch, that houses nor lands, 
gold could be half so dear to me 
s the touch of those little hands. 
hance, in the years that wait, those hands 
Some valorous deed may do. 
y may guide, with the pen, the minds of men 
thoughts that are wise and true, 
may draw from the heart of the violin 
riches of time and tone, 
( n crowded mart may do their part 
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“It’s the Chair 
that was in the Attic” 


Just because a piece of furniture has lost its good 
looks through long wear, is no reason why it should 
be stored away in the attic as useless, Give it a coat 


of Acme Quality Varno-Lac. The magic touch of 
this superior varnish stain will bring it back again 
into a thing of usefulness and beauty. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains and varnishes at 
one operation. It is easy to apply—just the thing 
for floors, furniture or woodwork. With Varno-Lac 
it is possible to transform inexpensive woods into 
handsome imitations of mahogany, oak or walnut. 


No doubt. there is a valuable piece of furniture 
hidden away in your house because it is marred and 
dingy. Maybe there is a floor that is scuffed and 
worn. Beautify and restore them with Acme Quality 
Varno-Lac. And if there is any other surface about 
your house to be finished in any way, there’s an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


CME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


For your intimate knowledge cf just 
what should be used for each surface, 
get our two booklets “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and “Home Decorat- 
ing.” Ask your dealer or write us, 








ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


rill its wealth shall become their own. 





ever, I pray that these snow white hands DEPT. H 
lay be kept from the stain of sin, 
e strong to fight in the cause of right Boston Datias Sr. Louis Renen.atep 
Where honor and truth must win, BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PITTSBURGH | 
r tiny and helpless, tho now he lies | SqueCERDRARS as eg | a a City 
Swathed in dresses and blankets and bands, HICAGO weEEA —— as koma a 
; - , ToLEDo Los ANGELES 


A wonderful might, for evil or right, 


My baby holds in his hands.—W. B. J. 
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THE PLACE 


The two farm wives’ letters regarding country life, pub- 
lished in the February issue, called forth many comments, 
and interesting sketches of personal experience. In the 
main all heard from agreed that country life had not yet 
reached a state of perfection, but that its drawbacks were 
easily overcome and its advantages were many. 

The women who wrote, love their country homes enough 
to ‘speak right out in meeting,” and tell us why they like 


HEN I announced my 
W engagement to marry 

a young farmer who 
lived ten miles from town, 
most of my friends and rela- 
tives aired a lot of advice and 
opinions as to how successful 
a farmer’s wife I would be, 
and how I would like, or, 
rather, hate, farm life. But | 
couldn’t see that where we 
lived counted as much as how 
we lived, so one bright June 
day I changed my life of towns, 
cities and traveling about, for 
that of a settled farmer’s wife, 
with the resolution to take things as they 
came, to do my best, and then things 
couldn’t help but come out right in the 
end. 

Like all folks who made resolutions, I 
broke mine occasionally; but in the main I 
try to keep that outlook on life, and it 
has helped me to bear up in times of 
trouble and also to better appreciate my 
pleasures. 

I have never felt lonely on the farm. 
I have been too busy, and I have found 
many good friends among my neighbors. 
Of course, we differ in many of our aims 
and opinions, but I have learned that 
when one needs a friend there is no one 
more sincere and genuine than the aver- 
age farm woman. 

At first I missed the theater and con- 
cert trips and other social gatherings that 
I had been wont to attend, but with an 
occasional visit to the city, or from my 
friends, my loss was compensated, and 
I have since then learned to include in 
my list of enjoyments country walks, 
picnics and Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning visits, and the joy of an uninter- 
rupted evening with a good magazine or 
book. 

The great trouble with most of the 
folk about us seems to me to be the ever- 
prodding desire to add more land to what 
they already own, and the mistaken idea 
that success and achievement mean an 
accumulation of land and money. Their 
life is a never-ending struggle to make 
more money to pay more debts, and in 
the meantime they let the pleasures of 
life slip by, until when their so-called 
success is made they are used to nothing 
but work, and do not know how to take 
any pleasure. 

Their children grow up, not so much 
lacking tle advantages of city life, as for 
lack of those which they should have, 
and it is possible to have, in their own 
homes. Life, itself, is a great school, 
and the wideawake person will learn, no 
matter where he spends it; but the 
foundation of development and intelli- 


them. 


gence lies in the training received in the 
moral, physical and spiritual life in one’s 
own home. \ well rounded out life 
Ought to contain both city and country 
experience, I think that as farmers 





Here are a few of the interesting com nents received; our 
limited space alone keeps us from givirg more. 


become more educated, send their chil- 
dren to higher schools and mingle more 
with their city neighbors, there will come 
to be a new feeling of respect and likin 

between the two that will benefit bot 

sides. 

Each family should try to farm no 
more than they can efficiently handle 
themselves, except in emergencies such as 
threshing and shelling. A greater in- 
come is not really profitable in the end, 
if it is earned at the expense of the health 
happiness or privacy of any one or 
of the family. The work itself can be 
made more easy and pleasant by keeping 
abreast of the times in methods of man- 
agement. One of the most interesting, 
instructive and incidentally cheapest 
places to go for up to date and practical 
information is to your state college or 
agriculture extension bureau. 

Cooperation with the county nt 
and home demonstrator helps farm folks 
in many ways also. Many of the farm 
magazines contain interesting and profit- 
able reading on both farm subjects and 
the doings of world interest. Every fam- 
ily ought to subscribe to and read a few 
good ones, as well as books and maga- 
zines not connected with farm work at 
all, such as works of literary, scientific 
and sporting value, or light fiction. A 
well read person can feel at home in any 
social gathering. 

It is true that most farm women and 
girls work harder and longer than their 
city friends, but unless it is carried to 
the extreme work is a blessing. Too many 
farm women become slaves to a rut and 
pled along in their drudgery, when a 
ittle thought and energy might lighten 
their work so they would have time for 
the pleasures that make life livable. 
Every man feels a certain amount of 
pride in making the home for his loved 
ones as comfortable as possible, and 
with the proper help and encouragement 
will enter enthusiastically into the pro- 
cess of making it so. 

I am slowly but surely weeding out the 
frilled and fancy clothes and linens which 
take so much time to wash and iron, until 
I will some day have left only the sensible 
articles whose care is not a burden. This 
does not mean that one must sacrifice 


FOR THE IDEAL HOME 





April, 1921 





beauty, for the quality of a 
thing, whatever it be, is only >n- 
hanced by simple lines. | have 
striven to cook simple and 


wholesome meals the year 
round and still have time for 
other duties. A smal! in- 


vestment in handy kitchen 
utilities, such as a pressure 
cooker, have saved me time 
and money in my cooking 
and canning. 

We keep a small flock of 
chickens, and each year culti- 
vate a garden large enough to 
furnish our table thruout the 
year. We milk just enough cows to 
supply us with plenty of milk, cream and 
butter for our own use. 

Our life is full and busy, yet it is happy, 
too, in spite of little grievances which 
come to every one, and I have never re- 
gretted my decision to be a farmer's wife. 

Finally, all true happiness and con- 
tentment in the home in the city or coun- 
try depends on the mutual confidence 
and love of its occupants, and the desire 
of each one to do his share toward its 
order and p - Each individual 
of the grown family should have the 
chance to spend a short time away from 
home and its duties, and after such a trip 
will come home broadened and more ap- 
preciative of the work that lies before. 

I do not say that we will never con- 
sider an opportunity to change; but | 
do claim that with the right spirit be 
hind it, a home on the farm in the Middle 
West can be as ideal as any other place 
in the world.—Mrs. L. J. S., Nebraska. 


THE FARM EVERY TIME FOR ME! 

I am glad I live on a farm, and | wil 
tell you why: I was never on a farm till 
I was married, nor had any relative living 
on one. So I surely had a hard time at 
first. I worked mighty hard and still do, 
yet I would not move to the city for any- 
thing. I do not think the farmers of to- 
day Ive the hard lives they used to—at 
least those I know do not. I know of 
none that rise at four o’clock, altho in 
busy times they sometimes work till nine 
or ten o’clock. 

I like to get up early in the morning 
and see the sun rise and feel that I have 
plenty of room and can do what I want 
—_ the neighborhood all knowing 
of it. 

I think the country is the ideal place 
to raise children, as you generally know 
of their whereabouts and the kind of com- 
pany they are in. Then I think a man 
and his wife have more common intcr- 
ests—take;their work and their pleasures 
together, or with the whole family. 
course, there are disagreeable things to 
encounter—but you find them every- 
where. 

I do not agree with first farm wife m 
a good many things. I think every farm 
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| Kodak as you go. 


There’s always more fun with a Kodak along. It adds to.the 
joy of every motor trip and keeps for your Kodak album the 
story of every merry outing. 


Picture taking by the Kodak system is very simple now-a-days and less 
expensive than you think. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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some help from men, for the heavy part. 
And how can any one say they dislike to 
work with growing plants I can’t see. As 
for raising chickens, that is the way farm 
wives around here get spending money. 

I agree with her in regard to ready 
made clothes, in the better things; but 
in every-day things, and _ children’s 
clothes, I think it 
make them. I have been on a farm for | 
seventeen years and I can say “the farm 
for me, everytime. 
lowa. 


COUNTRY CAN BE IMPROVED 

I agree with wife No. 1 that there is 
great need of improvement in many 
lines on the average farm. But I think 
also that a woman who does not like to 
sew, who dislikes garden work, who hates 
chickens, who hates hay and pigs and 
who wants to get up late in the morning 
and drive into town for the evening shows 
regularly, hasn’t very much business be- 
ing a farmer's wife. 

The description of the homes of her 
neighbors, who have quite a fortune laid 
by, does not, in my opinion, describe the 
majority of fafm homes. We have a 
350-acre farm, and our home is not a 
boarding house. We have comfortable 
rent houses on the farm, and furnish the 
renters crops that keep them busy two- 
thirds of the time. The rest of the time 
they work on our crops or help improve 
the farm in different ways; but they 
board themselves all the time. For one 
month during harvest time we some- 
times have outside help who take one 
meal a day with us. 

I think wife No. 2 pretty well de- 
scribes the ideal home.—Mrs. J. M., 


Tennessee. 


PEACE AND CONTENTMENT 

Not because my father was a farmer, 
or because I married a farmer, makes me 
stay with the farm, but because I love 
the free open air in the country and the 
many pleasures on the farm. I really and 
truly believe the country is the best place 
for a home. 

First, let me say neighbors are more 
sociably inclined, are ready to lend a 
helping hand in sickness, in need or in 
harvest seasons. 

It is true a farmer’s wife has lots to do 
but to me it’s a pleasure to get out and 


and, m4 the joy when the downy fluffy 
little chicks Pe to peep, peep, and 
soon make a lovely flock of fries. 

I do not have all the conveniences 
in my home I would like to have; but, 
as we have been farming only a few 
years, I can not grumble, as implements 
to tend the crops are needed worst. By 
good care, the crops soon will take care of 
that, for a man that really loves his wife 
is not going to see her killed by drudgery. 

Where a man and wife can do best 
contentment and happiness are feed 
To share the joys, the sorrows and the 
hardships of life, give me the country; 
when troubled I can find peace and thank- 
fulness in what God has blessed us with. 
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wife ought to manage the garden with | 


more economical to | 


*—_Mrs. W. F. W.,| 
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At the Price of Two Eggs 


At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 
the manner in which it is prepared. 

If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 
cream style, ten or twelve may be served. 

There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight. 
ful dishes made without cooking or fussing—that every farmer's 
wife is urged to send her name and address in order that she 
may receive (free) a copy of the Jell-O Book, which has every. 
thing on the subject that any woman could wish. Among other 
things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes the place of eggs and 
cream in desserts. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries at 25 cents for 2 packages. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Sheeting, Sheets and Pillow 
Cases—The Standard Family 
Sheeting For Two Generations 


Easy to wash; hard to tear; used by housewives 
everywhere. Weig! tht just right; enw enough to 
stand the wear. ‘Tee white _ 

Cut this advertisement out and 
show it to your dealer and ask 
for PEPPERELL SHEETING. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Ca., 





BUY 


30 
Saves 34 the Time; { the Fuel 
: The ey ay ~ a4 by Good ey 
netit pays for itse our months, lasts a lifetime, 
Write for free book on Pressure Cookery. 
TTational Steel Canmer costs less. 
Full information upow request, 


Dept. H Eau Claire, Wis, 





( A atong! 








—Mrs. L. W., Indiana. 


HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 

The saying is, “God made the country 
and man made the town.” Should we 
draw our conclusions from this statement 
as to where the place is for the ideal home 
we would naturally choose the country. 
A place made by the Creator would cer-| 
tainly far surpass any made by man. 

I am a farmer’s wife—and I am glad | & 
I[am. Iam alsoa lover of Nature. I love! 
to get up on a spring morning and hear | 
the prairie chickens drumming and cack- | 
ling out in the meadow. 

Then there are the wildflowers which 





32 Thomas Street 


regui 
sample case forwork- 


AGENTS $6. Day y= 












Should be easily made eelling 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- 
holic Food Fiavo "Boasa, 
Perfum a etree | 
tions. r 10 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tubes, 

times the st of bottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
| tomer. Entirely new. Quick 
sellers. 






ont profit ‘to agente. 
Little’ Or no capi 
Elegant 








ose. Start now while 
snew. Writetoday— 








8 post card will do— 
for full particulars FREE <x 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 2082 American Bldg Cincinnati, 0. 





are so very familiar to the human race. 
I love them all. They have worked out 
very satisfactorily many of the like prin- 


VIOLINS with outfite on easy monthly 
pa oe 5 days trial. rite 
MISS BERTHA 8S. M ARDISS. Shewaee, Kansas 





New York City 
Address i 5 for Circular | 


NEWMONITOR c=". IRON sam WEWMONITOR.2@.. IRON MARK RE 


NITOR wcrc RON 
AGENTS 


$60 to $80 a week actually being 
SEND FOR 


made now by men and women. 
FREE tre 










as men. clusive 

territory, Work = 
or spare tim 

Stockman, Ry 

1d10in halfe ds L.- 

Ky. 
first week. *Lib- 
eral terms. Prom 
service. Write today. 


THE MONITOR SADIRON CO. 
FaySt.BIGPRAIRIE, OH10 


es $3.75 
Fiorids 
















yy ORANGES 2 pushels size 
TAYLO R, Tampa, 
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ciples which are mankind’s elementary 
jms. lake, for instance, that of adapt. 
ing one’s self to one’s environment—of 
of starting new colonies in other lands. 
These, and many other problems of the 
man race, the flowers, with the aid of 
have mastered. To 
ynderstand what the wild flowers are 
¢riving for ought to give us more sym- 
nathy with each other and more joy in 
Fring. The country is the only place 
where such observations can be made. 
| have often wondered and remarked, 
what would I ever do with my three 
youngsters if I lived in town? It seems 
hard to keep track of them on the farm; 
but how much harder would it be in town, 
where there are so many enticements? 
After all, life is what you make it. If we 
make up our minds to enjoy it and be 
content with what we have, and be agree- 
able to our neighbors and associates, we 
can not help but be happy, wherever we 
live—Mrs. H. C., Minnesota. 


COUNTRY LIFE FREE FROM 
MONOTONY 

“First farm wife” says our duties are 
varied. I agree with her. We certainly 
are not bothered with monotony so many 
complain of. A few days of marketing 
in the city for good, wholesome meat 
cures me of all dread of ny 

As for conveniences, I am sure I have 
my share; and when I am washing with 
my machine and other labor-saving ar- 
rangements, I avoid the windows, be- 
cause | hate to see my husband hauling 
manure without a spreader, which he 
thinks he can not afford. 

As for my garden: My family con- 
siders my health poor, so my husband 
kindly relieves me of most of that. 

As for arising at four o’clock, I will ad- 
mit that I “hate® our alarm clock, but 
also must admit that I am much better 
physically than when my mother allowed 
me to lie in bed until eight. I do not 
work until ten; in fact, I seldom do any 
work after supper. I “hate” to w 
dishes—so leave them, and make a “clean 
sweep’? when I am rested in the morning. 

I heartily agree with Mrs. F. H. when 
she says, “The farm woman who con- 
stantly works long hours is either a poor 
manager, a doormat for the men, or that 
peace wrecker, the perfect housekeeper.” 

One can not happy or successful 
with hatred as a companion. Of course, 
there are things I don’t like about the 
farm. Just now I am having all kinds 
of trouble with our kerosene lamps. But 
lam not going to sit down and “howl at 
the moon’”’—just try to raise eno Buff 
Orpingtons to help my “partner” buy an 
electric system.—Mrs. H. A. C., Ohio. 


CLEANING WITH GASOLINE 

7 There is a right 
and a wrong way to 
do it. If only part 
of the garment 


where the spot 
shows is ye in 
the Dg and 
rubbed, there is al- 
most sure to be a 
ring about the spot 
to show where you 
have finished. y 
the garment on the table and serub length- 
wise of the material with a small brush 
dipped in gasoline, applying it twice to the 
Worst soiled spots; shake and wipe off 
with a soft cloth wet with gasoline and 
hang in the air to remove odor. 
Place soiled lace in a glass fruit jar, 
cover with gasoline and screw top on jar. 











lh several hours, shaking frequently. 
Then squeeze out of the soiled gasoline 
and put thru clean. To finish roll over bot- 


vered with cloth, smoothing out the 
pattern carefully. 
gasoline cleaning must be done 


with a great deal of caution.—C, E. W. 


storing UP provisions for future use, and | 


learn to} 
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Pyrex Saves 


Cooking time!— Bakes everything fasterand better, 
and brings out the full flavor of the food. 
Serving-time!—You serve the food from the same 
Pyrex dish in which you bake it. 
Cleaning-time!—No extra pans to scour or clean. 
Time is so important in the life of every farm 
woman that she deserves the best and latest kitch- 
en time-saver. 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
See Your Baking Bake in Pyrex 





Use these time and labor saving dishes in the kitchen 
every meal, every day. You see your baking bake— 


sides, bottom and top. 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. 
chip, discolor, nor wearout. Genuine Pyrex is guaranteed against 
breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex dealer is authorized to re- 
place any piece of Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


x is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped A 


Pyrex does not 


You don’t have to go to the city for Pyrex. Your 
own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
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UST what shall we get for our babies,” was a question 
J asked me by a ay oung expectant mother’s recently. 

We want the best, but how are we going to know what it 
is? What is the least for which we may get layettes? Shall 
we make or buy them? 

It would seem an easy matter with all of the layette patterns 
on the market, with mail order houses featuring layettes, and 
numerous shops filled with delightful things for baby to settle 
this matter. But it is to be deplored that there are as many 
unnecessary and bad things for sale as good ones. I learned 
recently that a fashion company sold twelve thousand layette 
patterns in a single month. When I saw the picture of it, I 
was very much surprised to see two old-fashioned garments 
which are now replaced by much better ones. One was a full 
petticoat on a waist buttoning in back; the other, a coat with 
full skirt gathered on to a waist, and having a big shawl 
collar. Think of twelve thousand babies wearing these garments 
when they might 
wearing more comfort- 
able ones. 

“I’m going to find out 
from the best sources 
I can,” I thought, and 
so I started out getting 
opinions from several 
doctors, as to what 
babies should wear, visit- 
ing the Childrens’ Bu- 
reau in Washington, 
then looking at ready 
made layettes in the 
stores, studying mail 
order catalogs, getting 
samples of materials, 
and making calculations 
for home made outfits. 

I was surprised to find 
how simple the =’ 
needs really are. This 
is all that is absolutely 
necessary at first. 

Three bands, 6 inches 
by 20 inches; 3 shirts; 
3 Gertrude petticoats; 
6 slips; 3 nightgowns; 
1 wrap; 3 pairs woolen stockings; 3 dozen diapers. Bands. These 
should be made of wool, cut crosswise of the material and 
notched on the edges or left unfinished. They may be cut 
on the bias instead of crosswise of material. These bands are 
later replaced by the little woolen bands with strap over the 
shoulders. 

Shirts. It is best not to get the smallest size shirts, for haby 
will soon outgrow them. Shirts that cross over in the front 
and fasten on the side or back are better than those buttoning 
down the front. They are easier to put on and give a double 





WHAT SHALL BABY WEAR? 


Simplicity and Comfort Should Govern Your Selection 


By JANET CATION THURSTON 





Shirt, Gertrude petticoat, kimona dress, and baby bunting 






April, 192] 


cuffs 6 inches. The length should not be more than 25 ine), 

Baby isn’t going to hold it up against you if you leave ribbo, 
laces and embroideries off his clothes. When | was 
extension worker in Iowa and judging county fair ¢ hihi. 
I used to groan to see entire baby dresses erochete|. py, 
crocheted lace on towels and pillow slips and on your oy, 
clothes if you want it, but do not The 8 baby with it, 

The best authorities say to finish necks with soft bindings 
of the material; these may be featherstitched to give « finish 
A few hand run tucks in groups with featherstitching in hetweey 
makes a simple and appropriate trimming for the /ront ¢ 
the slip. The featherstitching may be done in straight rows 
over-lapping circles. It should be done with fine mercerizg 
thread. A spray of very delicate embroidery may also be ugaj 
on the front of the slip. Such simple trimmings are more jp 
keeping, than garments loaded with embroideries and lag 
There are several nice finishes for the hems. For the mothe 

who has the time fo 

hand work, the sha 
<p hems are ve ttractive, 
4 they may feather. 

stitched, chainstite 
or held down with 
French knots. The 
chainstitch with a lazy 
daisy at regular jp. 
tervals is a pleasing com. 

bination. 

Nightgowns. Ther 
seems to be no economy 
in making the night. 

wns. hey may he 

ught either in outing 
flannel or — stockinet, 
The latter, known 4 | 
Arnold knit, seem to be lot o 
much favored. Many 





motfers prefer the little nie 
outing flannel night But 
gowns to the nainsook house 
slips for daytime wear, ‘ 
here warmth must one ¢ 
be considered and gm that 
laundering is a problem, waits 


there may be an at Perfe: 
vantage in using the gown instead of the dress. Wrap. By far 
the best wrap for baby is the baby bunting. There are no 
bothersome sleeves for his little arms to get Tost in, the hood ume, 
is attached. Being closed at the bottom there is room for ' 
diapers, thus saving the mother carrying an extra package. The | 
Eiderdown is most commonly used for this garment, and there 
. = advantage in getting wool eiderdown as it need not be Poncl 
ined. 
Diapers. Diapers come in several kinds of material and in to th 
several sizes. They may be bought by the bolt or already instar 


stove 





thickness of wool across the abdomen. They should be of a hemmed. Birdseye cotton is a standard material for diapers lights 
combination wool and cotton, or wool and silk, the latter, how- There is also a stockinet diaper on the market that is popular. Thor 
ever, is much more expensive than the former and need noteven For an expensive material outing flannel is very satisfactory. s 
be considered if the baby is a winter one. It is ahestbens and washes easily. It is a great convenience to wit! 
Petticoats. |The Gertrude style petticoat, fastening on have plenty of diapers. The sizes run from eighteen to twenty- fledge 
the shoulder has been found the most convenient. It should seven inches. It is well to have a dozen of the small size for the readv 
be tied rather than buttoned. Twenty-seven inches is a good tiny baby. The others should be twenty-four or twenty-seven actior 
length. It pays to buy a non-shrinkable good wool flannel for _ inches. — 
these, for they may be worn until worn out. They should be I have seen ready-made layettes advertised as cheap # big di 
made with plain seams, pressed open and catchstitched back. twelve dollars; these are not an economy. One that I have be 
For the neck finish, face with silk tape on the wrong side, fore me at that price contains only three dresses. Another has And 
featherstitch this down from the right side; or single crochet only one nightgown. The petticoats in these cheaper layeties lost 
all around the raw edges with silk embroidery thread. The are made of outing flannel, and the skirts contain much mor the N 
mother with plenty of time may prefer to scallop the garment cotton than wool. For the busy farm woman who must buy tion f 
around neck, armholes, and bottom. All of the pattern com- her layette ready-made, it would be advisable to select the > ae 
panies have the scallop designs in transfer patterns that are garments needed rather than to buy a made-up layette. For adju 
very easy to apply. They have small the mother who has the time to sev, desire 
scallops especially for baby clothes. there seems to be no reason for making stavs 
In hemming the petticoat, it is not a’ 2 nightgowns or hemming diapers, but gives 
necessary to turn in the raw edge as . there is a distinct saving in making ; 
this gives extra bulk and flannel does ~ SS dresses, and the baby bunting wrap deper 
not ravel easily. Turn the hem the CE a Nie age? a The prices quoted here are for very The 
desirable depth, baste carefully, then good qualities of materials, which t fect} 
featherstitch from the right side. As * will pay to buy if one can afford shov: 
mentioned above the petticoat may be — ae them. If it is necessary to cut down .] At 
scalloped around the bottom. 2 TT. Nin on the cost it can be-done. Flannels tean 
Dress. Plain little slips of nainsook containing more cotton are quoted who 
= batiste are = that are required. much cheaper. Some of the outing small 
Kimono sleeve dresses are preferable gussiinis ~ flannel gowns may be procured fot a. | 
to set-in sleeve models, and pe much — ——_ Mee tago Biot ninety B nt The baby bunting may = 
more easily made. Like the petticoats 3 be obtained for five dollars if a cotton a a 
these should tie instead of button; an aia aera CT eiderdown is used. Diapers ma) be re 
necks should measure ten inches and EXAMPLES OF SHAPED HEIMS bought in some (Continued on page 105 flame 
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“How quickly that stove gets going | 
‘Yes, and its ready to use right away, too 
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tient you get waiting Blue Chimney 
1 83 for someone. What a 


Y 1U know how impa- The “Why” of the Long 


An eye to the comfort of 









0 be Int aru > > r } . . 
loa or nervous energy 1€ the cook inspired that fam- 
wes DDND— S rg “ “1° 

ithe 29¢S UP— JUSS Waiting ous Long Blue Chimney of 

ght MH But even the cleverest the New Perfection Stove. 
een housewife could not collect 

ear ne thimbiaeel aaa -. It was found that the long Use ALADDIN 
aa one thimbleful of minutes : ; - - 
ay i. ; : md chimney provided the right Utensils, Too 
and tha she had to spenc wx fi ll the k a 
lem, waiting round for the New space for ail the Kerosene Two of the popular 
ad- am. pe > .¢;. oll to burn up clean, to Aladdin Cooking 
ms on Ro oe be turned into intense cook- Utensils are pictured in 
- st has been built to save ‘ nae N d a use on this stove. Their 
oad time, not to waste it. ing eat. ot a rop 1s many convenience fea- 
for wasted in the eye-smarting tures will appeal to you. 
we. Ma The New Perfection Wick smoke and disagreeable Ask your dealer. 

r Lights Instantly odor of unburned oil. 

“HB Touch a match And the strong 

i to the wick, for draught in the 

idy instance, and it Long Blue Chim- 

ore lights instantly. ney drives the 

ier oo S . 

= There you are clean, intense 

tof with a full heat full-force 

ty: fledged flame, against thecook- 

ie ME ready to begin ing pan—drives 

"HH action on that the heat right 

os fae big dinner. through the pan 

e and straight into 


as And no time is 


: ‘ the hardest- 
eM lost watching 


hearted potato. 





ws the New Perfec- 

MM tion fame. Once You Can Tell a 

ot MEE adjusted to the New Perfection 

" desired pitch, it Kitchen 

: , New Perfection lights ’ 

if stays put, and quickly. | The little red Wherever the 

ut , tto : 

a gives a steady, umer fits the fame New Perfection 

1¢ nds spreader away from the ; , Z| 

‘ dependable fire. —sprjader away from the is, there you will 

: The New Per- touch match to the wick. find a cool at- 

; fection wick, tractive kitchen, 

, bove all, is easy to keep ahappycook,excellent food. Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 
: clean and tochange. And _ The secret is the New Per- 

who wouldn’t invest this fection’s speedy, steady, aa, Pan 

o . . Made by 

¢ small amount of care for clean cooking heat. Thelocal THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 

r ' . : ea : : ladl 3 METAL PRODUCTS CO. Oi/ Heaters and 
irge returns it gives— dealer will gladly demons — z706nsme crmnsmone ALADDIN 


Made 2 Commie hy Pr " 
THE PERFECTION STOVE CO LTD SARNIA Cooking Utensils 





a guick-lighting, steady, strate the New Perfection. 
e r le, clean cooking Orsendtousforacopyofthe 
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ARTISTIC, INEXPENSIVE CUR- we: 
TAINS FOR EVERY HOME « eole 
As spring approaches the housewife be- cover 
gins to plan on the changes she either de- end 
sires or necessity compels her to make hand 
“a thruout the house. No other feature naate 
probably requires so large a share of her vas 
, attention as the lower 
windows and their even 
treatment. The Th 
whole appearance shall 
of a room may be ing k 
; made or marred of the 
by the window mold 
draperies, therefore used 
a it is of vital uo- inden 
4 portance to study of th 
the best possible the e 
. methods for mak- \ lit 
ing them attrac- this « 
tive. Thisdoes not An 
c necessitate an ex- over- 
, orbitant outlay of in Wi 
a money, for many side, 
inexpensive materials make most attrac- the s 
tive curtains and drapes. ® or gr 
¥ Perhaps it would be well to first state curta 
. some of the essential points to be re- for h 
Prcgall membered in the making of curtains. The Po 
Bt professional intcrior decorator is most or eV 
+ exact about his measurements, and_ it mate 
4 would behoove all of us to be likewise, if over“ 
x we would obtain cffects that do not ap- popli 
pear amateurish. For the thin, light cur- floral 
a tains that come next to the sash, the shad 
' finished curtain should clear the sill by usual 
é two inches and it should be hung as close bedre 
o to the sash as the style of window will valar 
+ permit. In taking measurements for the ring | 
oes. finished over curtain or drape, the decora- the « 
+ tor measures the length from the top of can | 
the window casing to the bottom of the come 
apron below the sill. When the curtains eesesseseseeesesy Sor made 
are in place the window casing across the Seni 
4 top and sides is completely concealed 
eos and only a bit of the apron is revealed 
a between the side curtains. If the room 
G. has unsightly woodwork it would be well 
> to hide it in this way but if the woodwork ’ 
EAs is attractive, one may exercise their own wine 
a judgment about covering it so completely. Addre: 
In the choosing of materials let me — 
be: first state that a prominent authority on — 
. . . . 7 Ls 
‘o. the subject claims that dead white has no 6c 
> place in the home in a decorative capacity, 99 Ar 
because in all nature there is no dead ear- Ve says 
q white. ergpey mg e- x cream or any cag 
¥ deeper tint, as they tend to mellow the ° © the 1 
rs light and do eg with the glare oc- Aluminum Cooking Utensils sideb 
re easioned by white ; Aluminum utensils are not all the same. Write “ true. 
; outaine. Any ma- ; Market,” which tells why Wear-Ever” eeupedortcahee Mine to iow : 
erial, from  inex- 2 “ : utensils. ’ 
:! pensive cheesecloth The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. The 
| to exquisite filet In Canada: Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto used 
‘ rf net, may be utilized room 
; + for the light cur- large 
¥ tains. They may or pe 
: be simple, — birds 
i3 curtains or trimmec is in 
# to suit the taste of Be Sure That You veal 





Get This Package than 


the designer, but 














a they should all be A 
carefully hung, for f = quire 
they are the ones = oun 
visible from with- to th 
out and either add to detract by their eall, 
: outside appearance. to see 
‘ The over curtains I want more especially ? to th 
to dwell on, coo | have much to do with x : ; F 
adding that touch of coziness and hominess Z , call ¢ 
: to the room. First of all let us consider There Is No f & \ 
yortions of the side wall form a part of press 
| us the background of the room, rel sete Substitute for Sunset P ing 
the color of the side drapes should tone in The only way to be sure of brilliant, fast SUNSET colors is to ) se 
with the color scheme of the walls and be sure that you o the genuine Sunset Soap Dyes, the Real Dye. 22 nk 
. that, if possible, should be a neutral tone. SUNSET dyes All Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk, Mixed Goods—in m 
There are many suitable materials such one dye bath. ‘S101 
as casement cloth, caleutta cloth, poplin, A beautiful new Sunset color will wonderfully freshen soiled mp 
sateen, coarse linen weaves and muslin. faded waists and dresses—make them really look like new,—an ssi 
Even a smoothly woven piece of burlap is it only takes thirty minutes. )on 
effective if — ; ade up. One sct of You can save money on your Goring, drwmmehing this yews by penowing lest 15¢ nee 
overdrapes made of a heavy oarscly year’s thinga with Sunset. Most of the tter stores se unset, or send us ress 
woven catestel, designed rae, Hose aes FOP CHET REROSEE EGS CEES US OTE Neen eee a cake ste. 
dows which are frequently found in old NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 49, Mount Vernon K. Y., Teronte, Canads he 
country houses, were most attractive. The Bert! 
rug in the room for which they were made Read Successful Farming advertisements. They will save you money. 
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ae 
was. vari-colored, and so the curtains were 
made to serve as a conneeting-link from 
« color standpoint between walls and floor 
covering. A light tan material was selected 
nd the side curtains were finished with 
andmade fringe, (of vari-colored yarns to 
atch the colors in the rug.) This fringe 
us made over a cord set up on the 








lower end of the curtain to come just | 


even with the edge of the hem. 


The lambrequin edge was cut into four | 


ullow scallops and finished with alternat- 
ing long and short blanket stitches, in one 
the bright shades of yarn. Large button 
ids covered with the various yarns 
used were set in rows of three above the 
indentations between scallops and a tuft 
of the fringe attached to the one nearest 
the edge, hung down between the scallops. 
\ little time and thought in working out 
this design would repay the effort. 
Another trim for this same type of 
over-eurtain is fitted facings, two inches 
in width when finished up on the right 
side, made from a contrasting shade of 
the same material. Brown, terra cotta, 
or green is effective on tan or buff. These 
curtains I have just described are suitable 
for hall, living room, or dining room. 
Poplin, sateen, chambray, and plain 
or evenly checked gingham are all lovely 
materials to use in bedrooms. Beautiful 
over-drapes may be made of mercerized 
poplin, trimmed with a simple appliqued 
floral design made of sateen in the desired 
shades. A pretty checked gingham is un- 
usually effective for over-curtains in a 
bedroom and needs no trimming, tho the 
valance can be made more lovely by shir- 
ring on a cord three or four inches below 
the casing for the rod. This same idea 
ean be carried out in new covers of the 
same material for the skirt box and home 
made dressing table-—Mrs. C. N. P. 


® POINTS ON e@ 


Eo ETIQUETTE 
No A i EE Re ancl ea 


Note— As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answ in this de ment as space will permit. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
essful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
sign your name. Uns quest ions will not be 
.nswered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 





An interested housewife in Pennsylvania 
says that a friend has told her it is no 
longer in good taste to have pictures on 
the walls or cut glass displayed on the 
sideboard and wishes to know if this is 
true. The present tendency is to have a 
few good pictures, hung by two cords or 
hung invisibly, in exactly the right places. 
The following types of pictures are not 
used at all today in living rooms or dining 
room; photographs, either small or en- 
larged; paintings which have large heads 
or people standing out prominently; fish, 
birds, or game; fruit. In the same way it 
s in better taste to have a few good 

ieces of cut glass, attractively displayed, 
than a large assortment on the buffet. 





A young woman from California in-| 
quires, “Is it the girl’s place to invite a/| 
yung man to call?” If a girl has reason | 
to think that young man would care to| 
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The “Iron Foods” Like Raisins 


Bring Youthful Looks 


—According to Authorities 


ERE are luscious raisin 

foods that help promote 
youthful looks by keeping the 
cheeks rosy. 


Raisins are rich in iron, 
which is necessary to keep 
the blood supplied with red 
corpuscles. Your daily food 
must not fail to furnish this’ 
tiny bit of iron. Raisins are 
one of the richest of foods in 
the assimilable kind. 


Thus a few raisins every 
day will meet the vital need. 


Learn what raisins add to 
boiled rice, bread pudding 
and other puddings and 
desserts. 

Serve them with the chil- 
dren’s oatmeal, and in cakes, 
cookies, rolls, cornbread, et 
cetera. 

Serve stewed raisins with 
stewed prunes. 

Note the new zest in these 
foods with raisins. 

Raisins increase nutrition 
also, furnishing 1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per 
pound. 


Who’s Had Biscuits Like Them? 


1 cup SUN-MAID Chopped Raisins 


2 cups flour 
lg teaspoon salt 


1g cup milk 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


” 2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder into bowl, add the shortening and rub 


in very 
mix, 


thick, then cut with biscuit cutter and brus 


in hot oven 20 to 25 minutes. 


lightly, add enough cold milk to hold together, add the raisins and 
Place dough on floured board, roll or pe with hands until one inch 


tops with cold milk. Bake 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


SUN-MAID RAISINS, which every grocer sells, 
are made from California's finest table grapes. 
ll. sh a . _ Piven You may never taste these grapes because 
ll, she may say that she is always glad | their fragile, juicy, thin-skinned delicacy 


to see her friends at her home or something | vents long-distance shipping. 


» that effect. If he really wishes to see | 
r again, he will then ask if he may 
ll and she may grant him permission. 
\ Pennsylvania reader asks what ex- 
essions of sympathy she should use when 
ing to a house of mourning. There are | 
) set phrases to use during mourning. It | 
n be readily seen that the same expres- | 
m would not be suitable for every oc- 
sion, and one can only try to express 
mpathy in the most appropriate words 
ssible. Great grief is much better kept 
meself and the fewer words of condol- 
nee spoken the better. Extravagant ex- 
ressions of sympathy are not in good 
ste. One should rather try to find some 
iy in which the family may be helped.— 
Bertha Averille. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RABIN CO. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. 49, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me, without charge, copy 
“Sun-Maid Recipes” 


Name 
Street 


City ... ‘ - iedamedian 





State 


pre- 


But you can have them in the form of 
luscious, tender, meaty raisins 

THREE VARIETIES: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 


seeds): Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 








Send coupon for free 
book. ‘“‘Sun-Maid Re- 
cipes”’, describing scores 


oj ways to serve. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Spring a Su p Sumaver 19at Gu Cree ettates How to Order Patterns SiR Tair “he carctal coins Diainty 


500 designs of Ladies’, Misses A —- | and com- number and size wanted, as patpes cannot be duplicated. Enclose ~~} of ow 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also ane Spo’ for the needle (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Successful Farming, Moines, 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. lowa. Patterns will not 73 ‘exchanged. do not request it. 


- 


MAMAN (5 


+ an 


= = 


3530 ny =F aye for 


pattern Size 
1S year siz will require 
iterial. The widtl 


rds. Price 12 e¢ 


wash iad woes fairs 


ration of runnir titches in black or 
e smart Patte rn is cut i 
) years. A 10 year size will ré 
27-inch material. 








io" 





Price 12 cents. 









































LADIES 
ORESS 


S551 


JUNIOR 
Dress 





FIALS ORESS 
WiTH BLeoomeRrs 


3538 


SIiALS 
ORESS 


3554 


3555— ~ Dainty Pasty or Best Dress. Either | inches bust measure; skirt, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 


wrist or elbow length sleeves may be used, and the | and 36 inches waist measure. The width of tl 


es may be omitted ‘f desired. Pattern is cut | skirt at the foot with plaits extended is 244 yards 
tes 8, 10, 12, and i years. A 12 year size will | To make this dress for a medium size will requir: 
e 4% yards of inch material. Price 12] 714 yards of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents for 
each pattern. 


3538 Waist-——3543 Skirt. Crepe de chine or 3535-—Misses Dress. Design is- attractive for 





serge with floss or chenille embroidery or linen em- | both cotton and woolen materials. Pattern is cut 
, I ) and | broidered would be good for this mox el. It is also | in sizes 12, 14, and 16 years. A 14 year size will 
attractive in satin and taffeta. The patterns are | require 644 yards of 27-inch material. Price 12 
cut in 7 sizes: waist, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 | cents. 
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3551—A Very Attractive Dress. Pattern id cut 
if s@eF34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
A 3B-inch size will require 544 yards of 44-inch 
matarial. The width at the foot 1s about 2 yards. 
Price 12 cents. 

3529-A Comfortable Apron Model. It is 
ent im 4 sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure A 
medium size will require 344 yards of 36-inch 

erial. Price 12 cents, 

3537—Good Leoking House Dress. Any of 
the materials now in vogue may be used for this 

lel. It makes a fine “Day” dress in serge or 

feta. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 

12, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
e will require 5% yards of 36-inch material. The 
th at the foot is about 24 yards. Price 12 centa. 

3532—One of the Newest Play Swits for 
Children. These smocks and bloomers to match 
sre made in many materials, ranging in color from 
black sateens and silks to bright colored Japanese 
repes. A few simple embroidery stitches con- 
stitute the trimming. Pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 244 yards 
of 36-inch material. If desired the smock may be 
elosed on the shoulders. Price 12 cents. 

3549—Boy’s Play Suit. Pattern is cut in sizes 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 4 year size will require 24% 
yards of 36-inch material for the overalls and 144 
yard for the blouse. Price 12 cents. 
’ 3554—Little Girl’s Dress. The model may be 
of one material or of a combination. The guimpe 
may have short sleeves and the puff on dress sleeve 
may be omitted. Pattera is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years. A 6 year size will require 1% yards of 
27-inch material for the guimpe and 3 yards for 
the dress. Price 12 cents. 

3575—Infant’s Layette. It is cut in one size 
and comprises kimono dress, Gertrude petticoat, 
and wrap. The dress will require 244 yards of 36- 
inch material, the wrap 2'4 yards. Price 12 cents. 


WHAT SHALL BABY WEAR? 
(Continued from page 100) 
places or at sales much cheaper. A nain- 
sook for thirty cents a yard is much 
better than that used in some of the 
ready-made dresses that sell as high as a 

dollar and a half. 
Comparisons between home-made and 
ready-made layettes: 





Ready- 


Homemade | y 
made in 


|Amounts of ma- 








teris | Cost same 
| quality 
bands 6’’x20”’ li yd. flannel 
| at $2.00 | $1.00 | $1.00 
3 shirts at $1.50) | 
Readymade) | 4.50 4 50 
3 Gertrude pet-|414 yds.flannel 
ticoats. . for 3 at $2.00 
Tape and) 
thread 25c} $9.25 [$10.25 
insook slips| 1144 yds.nain- | ‘ 
sook at 56c, 
each 95c— 
thread, etce., 
10c each....| $6.30 $12.00 
Arnold knit } 
nightgowns | 
at §1.20 
(readymade) eee $3 .60 
| Baby Beating 2% yds. eider-| 
down at 
$2.25 per yd 
$5 .06 $6.31 $10.00 
4 yds. ribbon 
$1.00 
Thread .25 
prs. stockings 
at 50 cents. . | $1.50 | $1.50 
GU, GE Bic ddwiccecccns | 7.50 50 
\s30 96 [$52.35 











.Note: Prices quoted were current November 
, 1920. The comparison still holds good, but both 
iyettes may probably be reduced about twenty- 
ive  ~e since prices have come down ma- 
erially, 

The difference in cost where quality is equal, 
represents the labor value, and it will depend upon 
the individual whether she prefers to save time or 
ioney. 


EASILY MADE BABY BOOTIES 
Attractive, soft, warm booties may be 
ade for tiny babies from blue and pink 
ced eiderdown. Purchase a quarter of 
yard of the eiderdown, and use baby’s 
tocking as a pattern. 
Cut four pieces the shape of the stock- 
g foot and ankle, allowing enough extra 
r the desired width of seam. Stitch two 
gether, open seams and catch each edge 
lown, or featherstitch them down flat. 
Hem the top edges and featherstitch or 
bind with ribbon. Tack the middle of a 
hort length of narrow ribbon to the heel 
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MAYTAG MULTI-MOTOR WASHER 
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The Power That Runs 
the Motor Car 
Does your Washing 
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The Maytag Multi-Motor washer is operated 
by a powerful little air-cooled, gasoline engine. 
It is the same kind of a power plant, in prin- 
ciple, that propels the speeding motor car—the 
powerful motor truck and tractor—the fleet 
airplane, 
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This remarkable little power plant is a part 
of the Maytag Multi-Motor—making this 
washer a real portable outfit. It isn’t even de- 
pendent upon the length of a cord or position 
of an electric light socket. 









On these spring days you can wash in the 
cellar or kitchen or shed. A long, flexible pipe 
carries the exhaust outdoors. In hot summer 
weather you can wash on the cool porch or 
under some big tree where the breezes blow. 







Handles anything any other power washer 
will handle. Costs little to own and to operate. 
Has a power wringer. You merely feed the 
clothes through. Any woman can run it. See 
the local dealer or write us. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa. 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can.; 
and The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, London. 











Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 








seam about an inch and a half from the| 
bottom. This crosses and ties about the| 
ankles and keeps the booties on. 

These are more quickly and easily made 
than crocheted or knitted booties and| 
serve the purposes just aswell for every | 
day wear.—V, D. 


Multc-Motor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 








LECTRIC WASHER 


FOR HOMES WITH ELECTRICITY—THE MAYTAG WOOD TUE 
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(THINE WHAT IT MEANS to you to buy six 
pair of children's socks for $1.00 when we tell 
you that we positively guarantee them to be gen- 
wine im ported soft lisle finished cotton socks! They 
@re all plain white with fancy colored tops in stripes 
and Jacquard figured designs. They have been sell- 
ing for 35 cents a pair. We have imported a large 
quantity, and as long as this lot lasts we will sell 
them to you—six pair for$1.00, POSTAGE PAID 
BY US. No. 12A25. 
Te a RT ek Ur Or ni 
Opec’ 412 6 612 6 618 T T1828 812 9 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


BELLASHEss&.© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 





















Yn fine weather children come out. In stormy 
weather witch comes out 8 to 24 hours abead of 
tain or snow. Surprisingly reliable. Made of 
hardwood in Swiss cottage style. Decorated as 
piGured, with thermometer, etc. Order to-day. 
Cash or Money Order. 
BROS. 2421 Mt. Elliott Ave. 

Mics. 













Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife— Box 
PLEATING 
Hemstitchin 
} ed 7 broi 
Ina "beading of al ray 
Button holes, | eo 
chine. Work 









prices lowest. 1 o. dried apples 1g ec. brown or maple 
L 
4 ©. suet sugar 
Towa Button & Pleating Co. 1 tsp. cinnamon 1 c. crumbs 
l Dept. K 202 Eighth St. =. ) | 1 egg 4 tbsp. molasses 
Des Moines, lowa SSS f. 4 tsp. salt 4 ©. raisins 











Some ideas for tasty salads an 
year are given in the following recipes. 


1 qt. sweet milk 
2 sq. chocolate 


salt, sugar, syrup, and the melted choco- i 

late. Dissolve the cornstarch in a half 2 tsp. salt. 
cupful of cold milk or water, then stir into | ! 
the boiling milk. 
smooth and thick. Cook long enough to 
remove the starchy taste, then remove 
from the fire and stir im the cooked 
canned or dried fruit and flavor with 
either a teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon. 
Pour into individual molds and when cold 
scoop out the centers with a sharp or hot 
spoon, and fill with strawberry preserves. 






=) 


a a 


COOKING MAGIC 
Does a nice, 
brown, delicious 
gravy made without 
a scrap of meat in 
sight, sound like 
ic to you? The 
trick is simple to per- 
form when a jar of 
extract of beef is con- 
oa — of the 
necessary ingredients for your refrigerator 
shelf stock. Think what a relief to the 
cook when the gravy burns or gets lumpy. 
If she is forced to throw it out, she can 
start all over again and let asmail amount 
of the extract furnish the meat flavor. 

Gravy Recipe: 2 tbsp. butter, 3 tbsp. 
flour, 1 c. hot water, 4 tsp. extract of 
beef, seasoning. Melt butter, add flour 
and seasonings, when well blended, add 
hot water in which extract has been 
thoroly dissolved. Cook until smooth and 
creamy. Paprika and ripe olives cut in 
strips and added make the gravy a de- 
licious brown sauce for many kinds of 
meat. 

And this is not the only use to be found 
for this concentrated meat flavor. A 
small amount of it will add zest to vege- 
tables baked. in a casserole, or to a meat 
salad. Left over meat may be chopped, 
mixed with a left over cereal or potatoes 
and onions, flavored with a little extract 
of beef and served as a hot loaf. It will 
add to the flavor of croquettes or hash, 
made with a small amount of meat. In 
fact, wherever left over meats are used, 
beef extract will aid in extending the 
meat flavor. 

The extract has in a very highly con- 
centrated form all the delicious flavors of 
the freshly cooked meat and it is neces- 
sary to-use only a very small amount to 
give a mild meaty taste. When the jar is 
once opened it should be kept in a cool 
dry place until it is used.—V. H. 


TO TEMPT SPRING APPETITES 
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until there is a thick syrup around the 
fruit. Chop up into bits, add the choppe:i 
and raisins, the shredded suet, the 
bread crumbs salt. Then stir in the 
beaten egg. Pour into a mold and steam 
for two hours. Nice served with a lemon, 
vanilla or maple sauce. 


Apple Rolls 
2 o. dried apples 1 c. flour 
ty —-—T- 2 thep. shorteni 
. Cin orte: 
1 tsp. salt c. sugar sated 
2 tbsp. cornstarch 


fly ef 


My grated nutmeg water 
_ Make a dough with the flour, shorten- 
ing. ing-powder and salt, using enough 
to a soft dough, and roll to one- 
fourth inch in thickness. Soak the apples 
overnight and in the morning add the 
syrup or molasses and boil until tender. 
off the juice and mash’ the apples, 
then spread over the roll, sprinkling with 
cinnamon. Roll up as you would a jelly 
roll. Cut with a sharp knife in rolls about 
two inches thick and place in a well- 
greased mi then pour over a sauce made 
by blending the cornstarch in the apple 
juice, and enough water to make a pint 
in all, add the nutmeg, sugar, and a little 
butter or sutstitute and boil until smooth 
and thick, then pour over the rolls. Bake 


a nice brown. 
Canned Pear Salad 
2 c. canned pears 1 o. celery 
lc. hickory nut meats Mayonnaise dressing 


Drain the peurs of the juice and cut 
up into bits, then add the chopped celery 
and nuts meats, and dress with the 


mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce leaves. 
Canned Peach Salad 


Large yellow peaches Blanched almonds 
Syrup dressing 
Take the halved peaches, after they 


have been drained of their juice. Chop 
the almonds and fill the cavities with this 
Make a syrup dressing with a cupful of 
the peach juice, to which the juice and 
ted rind of one orange or lemon has 
mn added, and a little sugar; flavor with 
a teaspoonful of almond extract, and pour 
over the fruit and let stand for awhile 
before serving. 
If some “summer’’ jelly refuses to jell 


Canned and dried fruit will help to solve | after being left in the sun several days, 


the ever pressing problem of spring cooking. 
which are especially relished this time of 


Chocolate Pudding With Pears 


4 glass strawberry pre- \{ c. sugar 
serves \4 tsp. salt 
c. honey or syru 


%4 
Place the milkin a double boiler, add the 


Stir constantly until 


Dried Apple Pudding 


14 tap. grated nutmeg 


milk and 
with salt, enough to make a soft dough, 
baking powder and nutmeg. Toss mixture 
on floured board, kpead slightly, pat, and 
roll out to one-fourth inch thickn 

in deep fat kept at a uniform temperature, 
and drain on a brown 
should rise quickly to the top, be browned 
on one side then turned and browned on 
the other. Avoid turning more than once. 


don’t risk scorching it or making it strong- 
desserts | flavored by boiling it over. 
till apples are plentiful, then add one part 
apple juice and one part sugar 


Set it aside 


to two 
arts jelly, and cook as for apple jelly. 
he original flavor will not be spoiled, 


for the apple juice will only add solidity. 


DELICIOUS DOUGHNUTS 
14 oc. sugar 1 tbsp. shortening 
or4e 4 tsp. nutmeg 
2 c. sour or buttermilk 
tsp. baking soda Flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
Cream sugar and ‘shortening add eggs, 
combined, then flour, sifted 


ess. Fry 
aper. Doughnuts 


The doughnuts may be rolled in 


powdered or granulated sugar, or frosted 
with chocolate or white icing and rolled 


Soak the apples overnight in enough | in ground nuts or cocoanut. The accom- 
MOTORCYCLES AND PARTS water to cover, in the morning add the| panying photograph shows some of these 
variations. 


Rebuilt, guaranteed Harley-Davidson, 


Sidecars shipped on approval. Liberty 
bonds accepted at face value. Two cent 
Stamp for descriptive circular. 

Rapid serv fee on 1902 to 1921 
Harley-Davidson parts. Catalogue, 
35 Cents. 

WIS. CYCLE SALES CO., Dept. R 
726 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oldest and largest dealers in tho northwest. 


GET BUSY—KEEP BUSY 








Is your job unsafe? Is it permanent? You wanta 
lifelong business. You can get into such a business 
selling more than 137 Watkins Products direct to 
farmers if you own auto or team or can get one: if 
you can give bond with perso! al sureties We 
back you with big selling helps. 52 years in 
business, 20,000,000 users of our products. Write 
for information where you can get territory 


J. R. Watkins Co., Dept. E, Winona, Minn. 





Indian and Excelsior Motorcycles and | Olasses and sugar and simmer very slowly 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR APRIL 
efdllowing is the list of the November 
am January coupons, both of which expire 


April 30th. Send-in your order with 
this month’s coupon. 

Vovember Vocal: Christmas Song Book, 
Down the Trail to Home Sweet 
Home, 30 cents; Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where, 30 cents; Dear Heart, Good Night, 
15 cents; Ten Baby Fingers, 15 cents; 
Pretty Kitty Kelly, 15 cents. Instrumen- 
tal: Aloha Oc, Farewell to Thee, 25 
cents: Valse Parisienne, 30 cents; Christ- 
mas Chimes, 10 cents; Violin and Piano, 
Christmas Eve, 15 cents. 

January Vocal: Whispering, 30 cents; 
Save All Your Pennies, 30 cents; Just 
Like’ a Gipsy, 30 cents; Sweet Lullaby 
Come Back to Me, 15 cents; I'll Be With 
You When the Clouds Roll By, 10 cents. 
Instrumental: Star Dance Folio, 75 cents; 
Song of Love, 25 cents; Sounds From the 
Ringing Rocks, 10 cents; Violin and Piano, 
Golden Wedding, 15 cents. 

Vocal 

Your Eyes Have Told Me So, by Van 
\lystyne. (d-e) One of the most beautiful 
of the popular ballads, the melody is 
unusually harmonious and the accompani- 
ment very tuneful. 

When God Gave You to Me, by Marple. 
e-f.) A very pretty love ballad written 
in waltz time. 

My Little Home on the Hill, by Sweet. 
e-e( This song is the same type as “Down 


35 cents; 


the Trail to Home Sweet Home.” The 
melody is very beautiful. 
Vother’s Lullaby, by Weil. (e.) 


Another Mother’s song written in waltz 


time, it is very tuneful. 
Heart Aches, by Norworth. (e-e.) A 


pathetic little song, the title of which tells 
the story. 

When I’m With You, by Livernash. 
d-e) A very well written melody ac- 
companies the words of this ballad. The 
chorus is arranged for solo and also for 
male qurtette. 

Instrumental 

Carnations, by Albers, Grade 4. This 
novelette is very tuneful and bright. If 
you could only hear it, we are sure you 
would want it. 

By the Brookside, by Tours, Grade 5. 
This is a very good teaching number as it 

runs and triplets in it. We can supply 
| numbers listed on the back of this piece 
r the same price as this number. 
Evening Chimes, by Heins, Grade 4. 
e chime effect in this solo is brought 

with grace notes in place of chords. 

Piano Duets 

Prize Four Hand Collection, Grade 4. 
is piano duet book is very well liked, 
ontains eleven brilliant duets, marches, 
ops and waltzes. It is very good 
ractice for students to play duets. Any 
this book are suitable for use on & 
ogram. 


ae & 


| 





Address ail orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 


APRIL MUSIC COUPON 


Chis coupon expires July 31, 1921.) 
Vocal 

Your Eyes Have Told Me So, 30 cents. 

When God Gave You to Me, 30 cents. 

My Little Home on the Hill, 30 cents. 

Mother’s Lullaby, 15 cents. 

Heart Aches, 10 cents. 

When I’m With You, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 

Carnation, 25 cents. 

By the Brookside, 15 cents. 

Evening Chimes, 15 cents 


: Piano Duets 
Prize Four Hand Collection, 75 cents. 


Mark X after as many pieces as you chre to 


pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
Nemuip. it dilwelt 46a b es 54 odie ch cian ween 

pee TERI, « le isteescckvaces 
\ddress 
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| write you cost. Property ohnetienedaniel price no: 


acceptable. Add. Tw Sons, 115 Stapleton, New Cit 
Be sure to ne the advertisements, 
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We will send them free. 
Write today for our 


NEW FREE 
SONG BOOK 


“The Tunes Dad Whistled”—words and music of the popu- 
lar songs of a quarter century ago. We will also tell you how 


The 









The Player-Piano that is all but human 


permits you to play the grand old tunes of long ago, as well as the latest 
jazz, in just the way that your musical feeling directs. It responds to 
your pedaling as a piano responds to fingering; gives you the heartfelt 
satisfaction of actually playing the piano. 

Send for the free song book today, 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. 3-B 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
LOUISVILLE DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
















CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 





i The Baldwin Piano Company 
: Dept. 3-B Address nearest city. 


Send me “‘The Tunes Dad Whistled.” 
: Name. 
f 





Buildor of Incomparable 


PLANOS an? PLAYER-PIANOS 
a City and State... 


a Have youa piano?.......... Player-piano?......... 


















‘\< 7 
New Faces for 
an nted i The MOVIES 
Popular Players Company Has Places for Hun- 
dreds of All Ages, Types and Nationalities! 


No matter where you live—what your age, type or nation- 
— oe the Popular Players Company wants your yy and docntetion 
at you can be considered in the Re calootion st players for the cast of their 








py | feature production. This company is in urgent need of over 300 new 
faces for leading, extra special parts. 

Foose is absolutelv 

No: Fees | Necessary ‘;, Players Company ts abactutaty 
= I on pe hwy By ‘in bo Nay Popular Players —$ al 

expenace alg unl cop ‘tina Work. nc of members of the cast. - 
F: Cassetuperoret aiitawe 
a expenses paid 

Fascinating Work eens we MOT LT ving 
expenses peid gad a liberal —) ‘A CHANCE FOR = 












Big Band Catalog Sent Free 


Whatever -from 
—_- to The fam ae pric ed 
ets in the — Used 
the on and ne 4 fox 
eata iberzity ‘iNustra- 
tol, Teli dacetiptive. Mention 
what instrument interests re 
Free tri lasy payments 
by leading music stores every 
where. 


LYON & HEALY 
63-80 Jackson Bivd. Chicago 








—also save time and work— 
make troning a pleasure by | 
getting this guaran’ 
















Simple. 
La dh or tnbes—do iro! 
he: 






rience not nece 

Write about Love, 
Mother,Home. nile 
hood, Patriotic, Comic or any subject, and send w ords tom 
at once. 1 compose Music and guarantee publication 
EDWARD TRENT 685 REAPER BLOCK. cHICSSO 


rte 


by experts. omp 
Sat isfaction guaranteed. Send 





registered mail: we will 
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Our Young Housekeepers 
“For it's May-time; it's May-time; 
And all the world is bright”— 

So run the words of an old song. In- 
deed, it is true for flowers are appearing 
outdoors and inside as well, since the Ist 
of May means May Day with its dainty, 
flower-laden baskets. This pretty custom 
of remembering our friends with spring 
greetings came to this country from Eng- 
land where May Day had long been cele- 
brated by gay, outdoor festivities. 

Pretty baskets may be fashioned in 
spare minutes by the girl who wishes to 
carry out the May Day idea. Start now 
making a collection of empty match boxes, 
candy boxes, pieces of fight cardboard, 
decorated paper napkins, scraps of ribbon 
and crepe paper. Then on a stormy 
Saturday afternoon, invite your chum over 
with her collection for a “Basket Bee.” 
It will be a success if you use scissors, 
paste and imagination in proper amounts. 

The simplest kind of May basket is 
made by pasting a circle of cardboard in 
the center of a paper napkin and making 
the napkin stand up by running a gather- 
ing string of colored silk thread a few 
inches above this base. The edges may 
then be cut in petal-shaped scallops. 

A match box may be disguised in many 
ways; by covering with a plain piece of 
crepe paper, by decorating with curled 
ruffies of paper, or by using tissue paper 
cut long enough so that the bottom may 
be fringed to hang below the box. An at- 
tractive way to make the box appear 
larger is to cut a piece of paper long enough 
to go around the box, but twice as wide 
as the depth of the box. One edge may 
be pasted over the upper edge of the box 
and the other brought down and pasted 
in plaits just under the bottom. The extra 
paper will then puff out about the box. 

Handles for the baskets may be made 
of ribbon, strands of heavy embroidery 
cotton woven together, braided strips of 
crepe paper, or narrow pieces of cardboard 
covered with paper to match the box. 

A half of one of the round pasteboard 





boxes in which groceries are often sold may | 
be covered with a strip of yellow crepe | 
paper, put on with plaits or gathers and 
cut several inches longer than the box. 
A little careful pulling with the fingers 
and a ruffle may be had at top and bot- 
tom. The latter ruffle can be made to 
spread out so that the box will stand 
easily. A cord or green ribbon tied slightly 
above the center will help to keep the 
=e in place. Ribbon may also be used 


or the handle or a strip of cardboard | K 
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Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows how to 
compose it, how to play it—and how it should be 
reproduced. It is significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous experience has chosen 
to associate himself with the other famous artists of 
the world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record of Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning Song” played on the Victrola 
and you hear the great pianist exactly as he wishes 
you to hear his own work. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 





AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


| time or full time. ade in white, turquoise, scarlet, heather, maroon 
ore ae oe navy, oxford, " 
oa bess = My Name. - 
Thomas Mfg. Co., H- 1871 Dayton. Ohio 
Address 





covered with the crepe paper. Such a 


lid! Look on the label! 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
MESSAGE SL ott uae ts 


ian woo. LARRN 


(Tear Out, Fill In and Mail) 
HOM® WOOLEN MILLS, Est. 1876 
237 W. Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 








A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
For men, women and children. All 
Styles, colors and fancy otripes, includ- 
ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of hosiery at less than store prices. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


A prospect in every home. Often 
ell dosen pair to one family. Re- 
Deat orders will mak 





































FROM MILL TO YOU 


You can be quickiy cured, if you 


AGENTS stotsie 


PER DAY easily made right in your own locality. 
A household necessity in every small town and 
farm home, Seclis on sight. Men or women. You 
ean easily make from $10.00 to $15.00 per day 
every day you work. Send your name and address 
for full particulars. 

- M. KEYSER, 61 Factories Bldg., Toledo, O, 


Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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basket may be trimmed with one or two 
early buttercups or daffodils. If these 
natural flowers are not available, perhaps 
you will make artificial ones by rollin 
strips of paper in cornucopia fashion ol 
curling the edges back with a dull knife. 
A smaller basket may be made by cover- 
ing a round box about two inches high 
with a flowered paper napkin. The four 
edges can be gathered about the top of 
the box and held by paste and a een. 





If you use a napkin in pink or blue, the 
handle may be of braided crepe paper in 
leaf green. 

With the aid of a compass an eight- 
sided figure may be drawn and a flower 
petal extended from each of the sides. 
When these petals are bent up into place 
and held by a ribbon running thru each 
one, a basket quite typical of Maytime 
is the result. These ideas may be used 
on a small scale in making nut cups to 
adorn a luncheon or dinner table.—M. C. 


SILK HOSIERY POINTERS 

Silkk hosiery is something which 
every woman wants and delights to own. 
They seem almost a luxury in these days 
f high prices and yet they need not 

ich if proper care is given. 
First, do not buy imitation or coarse 
fibre silk hose, for they will not give 
you satisfactory wear and stretch when 
washed. Select a good grade and not too 
light a weight, or they will become thin 
after repeated washings. It is advisable 
to rinse the hose before wearing as this 
ets each thread firmly in place. When 
dry, stretch gently with the fingers and 
they are ready to wear. 
To pyg on, gather the tops loosely in 
the hands and put the toes in, drawing 
on the foot by pulling gently on the rein- 
forced part of the heel. Draw the hands 
slowly upward until the -whole stocking 
son. It takes no longer to put on a 
stocking in this way, and pulling the silk, 
vhich makes “runners,” 1s avoided. 
(hese same “runners” are the most 
difficult problem of all, but they may be 
mended invisibly. Simply take a fine 
rochet needle and insert in the tiny loop 
at the base of the “runner” and draw 

thru a ripped thread, repeating until the 
top is reached, and there fasten with silk 
thread on the under side. 

Holes in the cotton part of the heels 
and toes should be mended at once and 
thus prevent large, unsightly patches and 
runs, which may go up into the silk por- 





won, 
_ Frequent washings help greatly in pro- 
onging the wearing qualities. Do not 
rub the silk, but squeeze lightly in suds 
until clean and then rinse thoroly. Silk 
hose should not be worn once and then 
left in the closet for several days in warm 
ither. It takes only a minute to rinse 
m out immediately and their wearing 
qualities are prolonged for months.—B. L. 





If you value eyesight—and, incidentally 
better work and nerves—use a light darner 

hen darning black hosiery, and a black 

e when darning white. Once try this 

ntrasting background and you will 
consider the double darner investment 
the best money you’ve spent lately. 
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This is to urge that you brush 
teeth for ten days in a new way. 
Combat the film. Bring other good 
effects. The whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth will be a delightful surprise. 

To millioné of people this method 
is bringing a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. 

It combats film 
One object is to fight the film— 


that viscous film you feel. This is 
the teeth’s great enemy. It dims 
the teeth and causes most tocth 
troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. he ordinary 


tooth paste does not effectively com- 
bat it. So night and day it may do 
a damage which few people have 
escaped. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay- 

Millions of germs breed in_ it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Despite the tooth 
brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found effective film com- 
batants. Able authorities have am- 


ply proved them. Now leading den- 


169 





A Surprise 


awaits you in this ten-day test 


tists, in Europe and America, advise 
their daily use. 
The methods are embodied in a 


And- 
already 


dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
millions of people have 
adopted it. 


Watch these desired 
effects 
Pepsodent combats the film in 


two effective ways. en it leaves 
the teeth so highly polished that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 

It also brings other effects which 
modern authorities desire. It multi- 
plies the salivary flow, as_ certain 
foods would do. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protécting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits which otherwise cling and 
may form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus twice a day it brings to users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Read in our book the scientific rea- 
son for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most impor- 
tant, both to you and yours. It may 
lead to life-long benefits which you 
cannot afford to miss. 








PAT, OFK 


Péepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 











10-Day Tube Free*” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 595, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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b PERIOD 8 gpd nt sleep depends very largely on inducing every too, 
DESIGNS nerve and muscle to relas. of tf 
cove 
cilia ti Get Simmons Beds in place of your creaky old beds. It in ea 
Sees Bede will make all the difference in the world! P 1. 
. Your choice of satiny Simmons Beds are noiseless, firm and steady—designed and frien 
’ sens ee, and beautiful produced by the recognized authority on beds built for sleep. , r 
: Jecorative oiors. | 2 
‘ioe “ihe’ B sath os Nearly everyone these days is putting Twin Beds into play 
Tubing <= on pon x rooms shared by two persons. One sleeper does not dis- . 
Siemens Specialty — turb the other or communicate colds or other infections.: 7. 
8. 
} FR eng athe ney FREE BOOKLETS ON SLEEP! — Write us for “What Leading | 9, 
four-equare, noiseless. . Medical Journals and Health Magazines Say about > ) 1¢ 
, Beds and Sound Sleep,”” and “Yours for a Perfect Night’s Rest.” u 
| tain 
SIMMONS COMPANY = 

NEWYORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO | 
MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) ; 
ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Vise ond, 





APRIL FOOLS DAY IS HERE ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 

The first of April provides an op . THE MARCH ACROSTIC 

tunity for the giving of a party whic The central letters of the following ten 
sure to be interesting whether it be for the words, if placed one under the other, will 
school girl or her mother. Soe many ri- n “st. Patricks.” Ask, = ape, bat, 
diculous things may make up the enter-| Ute, are, big, ice, eke, 
tainment upon such an occasion. To aa 

WHAT DAY IS IT? 


start with, the hostess may have on hand 
all kinds of colored crepe paper, paper] The following words are the ones de- 
which was 


napkins, pins, paste and thread, and in-| scribed in the numerical enigma 
vite each of her guests to make for him-| published last month: grin, a 2 
self a fool’s cap. This need not take the —y aid. When spelled out in n 
form of the traditional peaked one, for| order, the enigma reads, “Inauguration 
there are many other kinds of dainty and | day.’ 
queer headgears which may be manu- ——_—__—_—__—_ 
factured from paper. A DIAMOND FOR MARCH 

At one party on this date false noses} The answers for the March diamond 
were provided, and after each one pres- puzzle are: 1, M, 2. hay, 3. March, 4. 
ent had disguised himself with a false ice, 5. hy When arranged i in diamond form 
nose the games played seemed more funny | as shown last month, the central letters 
than ever because of the comical appear- | wij] spell “March.” 
ance of the crowd. One or more fishing ae SERS 

PIGS AND PENS 


ponds will furnish great amusement for 
A man had 9 piss and put them in 4 


a party of younger children. Tiny favors, 
such as Easter rabbits or chicks, may be with an odd number of pigs in each 


substituted for the fish, and each child pen. How did he divide them? 
allowed to fish one out and take it home BET AS SR 
as a souvenir of the party. REMOVING “‘B”’ 

Some of the ways in which the April 4. Remove B frem o water craft and 
Fool idea may be used in the refresh- Jeave a food for horses. 
— are to B pen a oe = o- 2. Remove B from a square chunk of 
center removed and custard or whip “ 
qream substituted, oF plain hen cream pes and leave a device that fastens one 
which, when eaten, reve a center o ‘ 

, ; p 3. Remove B from another word for 

preserved fruit. The smaller children : ” 
will -— cri geet — — — oa “bear” and leave a destruc- 
been dip in melted chocolates unti : 
they resemble chocolate candy. Marsh- wi me brood 
mallows may be dipped in the same way.| §° Remove B from a word that means 


OUR GARDEN VEGETABLES “fetch” and leave a circle. 
Every one is thinking about planting 
gardens nowadays, so we must have one, 


too, on the Home Amusement page. All 0 CROSS 
of the gardeners will find it easy to dis- 0 If a cross be made of 
cover what vegetable it is we’ve plaated thirteen counters, as in 
in each of the following sentences: 00000 the _ illustration, nine 
1. Take this to ma to read. 0 may be reckoned in 
2. At the town pump kinfolk and 0 three ways—by count- 
friends meet. ing from the bottom up 
3. Conrad is here. 0 to the top of orf 
4. The foolish child caught a bee to 0 pendicular lime, or 
play with. 0 the bottom up to the 
Lee Krike was in town today. 0 cross and then to the 
6 Come on, I, only, am here. right, or from the bot- 








tom up to the cross and 

8. then to the left. The problem is to take 
9, Mac or Nora will go. away two of the counters from any part 
10. She has aged greatly. of and with the others form a cross 
ll. He will stop east of the moun-| which shall still possess the same property 
tains. of counting nime when reckoned in these 


12. “Left me lonely, set me free.”’ ways. 


7. You must not drink ale. 
I would be another’s friend. 
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| $50 and up buys the best motor- <3] 
| stock including every make and 
once, 





41 deny 3655 gy 








Note: Draw a line according to number, beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from dot 
to dot. Do not send it to us, as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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Warmth For The 
- re Entire 
Home 


From one big warm air reg- 
ister or from warm air reg- 
isters theses bout your 
home. Make your plans 
now for this comfort and 
convenience in your 
home. And save money 
by buying direct from 
thefactory. Post your- 
self and protect your 
mig by get- 
the Kalamazoo- 
Direct-to-Y. You. 
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BOSTON. MASS. Saco 








SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


ORSEND 64 BOOKLET (ens CXPTRIENCES 
FoR aANO OF SUENCER USERS 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
| 101 Momestean Ave.Harrforp, Cr. | 





















MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


eyele on the market. Our large 


model must be sold at 
Prices smashed in half. 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycies at “ig > 

about one half price. Write for 
complete list today. Brown Cycle ‘Co.. 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sen el or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest references. 

assured. 


Best results. Promptness 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washingten.D.L. 
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Help that pays its own wages 


This extra powerful Outfit with the pulley does a man’s work for a few cents a 
day, running pretty nearly all your machinery. It saves your time in the bargain— 
and for a farmer certainly time is money. Learn how it can help you. Write for 
booklet SF3 to Western Electric Company, 500 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
THE MOST PEACEFUL NATION IN THE WORLD 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 
WE HAVEN’T MUCH TO MOAN ABOUT 
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" J.N. Darling in the Des Moines Register 
—Cassell in The New York Evening World WELL, DON’T SIT THERE AND LET HIM STARVE TO DEATH 
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out about the meat business 


A man in the Ohio Agricultural College wanted to find out for himself 
whether the live-stock raiser was being paid a fair price for his cattle, as 
compared with the value of the meat and by-products. The story of his 
impartial investigation, which was made last fall, istold in his article, ““Who 
Gets the Steer Money?” in the Breeders’ Gazette for November 11, 1920. 


To get at the facts, he took a fat steer 
and dressed it so as to find out the relation 
between the cost of the animal and the 
wholesale selling price of the products, 
figuring his returns from the prices ruling 
at the time. 

It was a two-year-old Shorthorn, weigh- 
ing 1242 pounds. He found that such 
animals were selling for $15.00 per hun- 
dredweight at the time of his experiment, 
which made this animal worth $186.30 
wholesale. 


This is what he got out of it: 
780 Ibs. of beef worth then 22'%4c $175.50 


81 Ibs. of hide <a 17.01 
3 lbs. oftongue ““ “ 10c 30 
5lbs.ofheart “ “ 10c .50 

16 lbs. ofliver ‘“ - “- 1.28 

14 Ibs. of fat wine "Fa ee .70 
9 Ibs. of headmeat “ “ 10c .90 
1 tail = ©... 2a .08 

$196.27 


In other words, the value of the products 
was only about $10.00 in excess of the 
cost of the live animal. This is a very 


close margin when it is considered that 
it must cover every expense for killing, 
dressing, refrigerating, selling, taxes, in- 
surance, etc. 

These results check pretty closely with 
Swift & Company’s actual figures for 
1920. On all cattle handled our average 
margin to cover expenses and profit was 
a little greater than this experiment 
indicated, perhaps because we are able 
to realize on a few by-products which 
are wasted when only one animal is 
killed. 

But even our margin was hardly enough 
to cover expenses. Detailed figures are 
given in Swift & Company’s 1921 Year 
Book, which may be obtained free by 
anyone who writes to our Chicago office. 


During February, 1921, a steer of the 
same weight was worth about 10c a pound 
or $124.20. The meat and by-products 
were worth at wholesale a little more 
than $135.00. That is why the price of 
cattle fell—because the market for beef 
and by-products slumped so badly. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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Feed Grinding 
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GOODYEAR KLINGTITE FARM BELTS 


EN 


Until the Spring is well advanced, and the 
stock can be turned out to pasture again, 
feed grinding continues to be an important 
duty on the farm. The amount of labor it 
involves, the time it takes, and the trouble 
it gives, depend a good deal on the belting 
equipment of the grinder. 


After much experience with different kinds 
of belting, Walter F. Peterson, who farms 
62 acres near Pulaski, Wisconsin, found 
the belt that is exactly suited to farm power 
uses — a Goodyear Klingtite Belt. 


His first Goodyear Klingtite was of the 
endless type, for use in threshing and silo- 
filling. Noting how well it served, how it 
needed no breaking in, never slipped, 
but always delivered full power, and ran 
trouble-free amid varying weather condi- 
tions, he decided that this also was the 
right belt for his other power machines. 
So he bought a smaller Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt, for feed grinding, clover hulling, and 
similar work, from his local Goodyear Dealer. 


Its efficient performance —on a drive that 
many farmers consider the hardest on the 
farm, is judged by Mr. Peterson from two 
standpoints. He considers what this 
belt does—and he remembers where 
other belts failed. He recalls belts that 


GOOD YEAR 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


slipped and jumped the pulley, tearing 
their edges badly, and costing him valuable 
time and power. Most of them shrank 
or stretched, sometimes as much as five 
inches, depending on the weather. He 
was always daubing Felt dressing on them. 
And they wore out quickly. 


But his Goodyear Klingtite Belt holds the 


pulleys in a friction grip that does not fail. 
It requires no belt dressing. It does not 
shrink; it dees not stretch. It works flex- 
ibly and powerfully in heat, cold or damp. 
Its easy, free-swinging action favors the 
engine bearings. At the end of the three- 
months’ run on which Mr. Peterson based 
this report, it showed no evidence of wear. 


Designed to the service required of them, 


and built to protect our good name, Good- 
year Klingtite Belts, like Goodyear Cord 
Tires for Motor Trucks, are constantly set- 
ting new records for farm work done eco- 
nomically, easily, prohtably. Amoug many 
progressive farmers they are known as “the 
best help on the farm.” 


For further information about Goodyear 


Klingtite Belts, and for a copy of the Good- 
year Farm Encyclopedia, write to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. or Lov Angeles, California. 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Steady Grinding and Goodyear Belts 
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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


\ recognized standard among ‘“‘rubber’’ roofings 
Famous. for its dutability 
waterproofing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, comfort- 
able buildings under all weather con- 
ditions. Tough, p’able, durable and low 
in price no skilled 
labor required Nails and cement 


It is easy to lay; 


with each roll 
Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


\ high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting. Hand- 
some enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty 
Nails and cement with each roll 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles 

4 Shingles in One 
Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed 
felt and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful 


natural slate colors, either red or green. Laid in 





] 


strips ot yur } nale 37 one at far less) cost mn 


labor and time than for wooden shingles. Give 


¢ 


you @ roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and weather 


Need no painting 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mace of the same 
dura3.e e-surfaced 
red or green) material 
\Iuli-Shing! es 


but ecut into individual 


‘ the 
us Lilt 





shingles, 8x 12 me inches 
1 shingles but eest less per year 


ervi Need no paintin z 
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Made of high-grade 
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Roofing Dependability 
Assured— 


For sixty years The Barrett Company has been 
America’s leading manufacturer of roofings. Dur- 
ing that time it has madeand sold millions of rolls 
for use on steep roofed buildings of every type. 


The Barrett reputation for high-quality prod- 
ucts and fair dealing is too valuable an asset 
to be endangered now by offering customers 
any article not absolutely dependable. 


The low price at which Everlastic Roofings 
are sold is due to huge quantity production, 
modern labor-saving machinery, and the most 
efficient manufacturing and distributing methods. 


in roll roofings, you have a choice of two 
styles—the ever popular plain-surfaced Ever- 
lastic ‘““Rubber’’ Roofing and anather hand- 
somely coated with red or green crushed slate. 


There are also two styles of Everlastic Shingles, 
one single and one in strips of four—both 
surfaced on one side with crushed slate in the 
attractive natural shades of red or green. 

In no other roofings can you obtain such high 
quality at such moderate cost. Look for the 
Everlastic name when you buy. It’s your pro- 
tection against inferior roofings. 


Th Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans a 
Birmingham Kansas Cit Minneapolis Dallas Nashville va 
Syracuse Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta . 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Leban 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethle! 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 
Jackson ville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Vancouver St. John, N. B Hallifax, N 
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Niontreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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